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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
ENGLISH VERSION. 


deciding to \stue thM translation 
rst to refect whether my Flertn- 
dies could he of any use to the 
■ puihe. Sme Roseoe's day^ 
literature has been enriched hy 
of much importance on different 
phases of the political^ literary^ and artistic history of 
Florence, Both Napier and Trollope have heijueathed 
very complete narratives of Florentine events, and trans* 
lations of notable foreign works have also been produced. 
But nearly all these works appeared before any stientifc 
research as to the origin of the City and Commonwealth 
had begun, or, at least, before st bad reached the results 
I have brief y expounded, and which deserve notice, not 
only on the score of intrinsic worth, but also because they 
throw new light on the subsequent history of Florence. 

To attempt any new delineation of the special vicisst~ 
iudts of the Fltrtnltne Repuhlicy already jo exhaustively 
and lucidly treated by other historians, would have been 
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outside tnj purpose.'' jIs stated in the preface to the Italian, 
edition, tny sole atm was to isriestigate In what manner the 
Republic was formed, the nature of its constitution, the 
why and wherefore of tts tonsinual transmutations, the 
first causes end genuine motrjes of the factions by which 
the city was torn, and Ukewtst to ascertain how ft came 
about that— ^despite all this turbulence end strife— com'^ 
merce and industry, the fine arts and letters should har.e 
been able to achieve such marvellous results. Now, so far 
as I know, English literature eontains nothing on this 
particular theme, although one that can scarcely fail to be 
of some use ana interest even to readers familiar with 
greater works and more extended and detailed accounts of 
Florentine history. 

these researches are not pursued beyond the times of Dante 
and Henry VII., inasmuch as that term actually marks 
the (lost of the period during which the Republic took shape 
and built up its eonstitulton this was followed by a new 
phase of equally high importance but very diferent cha- 
racter, during which the Republic entered, instead, on a 
course of decomposition In fact, we have only to draw a 
comparison between the ** Divine Comedy ” and the “ De- 
cameron,” to instantly perceive how deep was the yhange a 
few years bad wrought in the spirit of Florence and of all 
Italy, these two works were almost contemporaneous, yet 
when reading them they seem to us the product of two entirely 
different ages. fVhetber in politics, religion, morals, or 
letters, the character of these two periods is seen to be essen- 
tzally diverse the Middle Ages, with all their rough 
primitive, originality, have come to an end; elasste learning 
and the Renaissance have begun Touching this second 
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period, there' ts no scarctty of information, doeumentJ, or 
ebrcntcUrs, as in the ease of the first. The historian is 
confronted by totally novel problems to which numerous 
modern writers have given their attention, and which have 
also been investigated in previous works of my own 

Even this second period would certainly afford matter 
for another work on the gradual course of political and 
moral dissolution, during which art and literature blossomed 
io new splendour. Such tnvesttgattons, however, would 
transport me beyond the Imits 1 have set to this book. 
Under what eondtltons and amid what difficulties these 
researches^ were begun and carried forward has been 
already plainly told in my preface to the Italian edition. 
It only remains for me to crave the indulgence of English 
readers. 


PAS^UJLE VILLAKI. 
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WORD of explanation is due to my 
readers touching the genesis of the 
present work 

In 1866 I began a course of lectures 
at our Istituto Supenore on the 
History of Florence, chiefly Ibr the 
purpose of examining the political constitution of the 
Republic, and investigating the various transformations 
it had undergone during the long scries of internal 
revolutions by which the city was harassed. In this 
way I hoped to ascertain the veritable causes of those 
revolutions, to -discover some leading thread through the 
mazes of Florentine history, which even when treated 
by great writers has often been found exceedingly in- 
volved and obscure, aliu likewise to determine the most 
logical mode of arranging it in periods. Even a partial 
solution of these problems would have been of some use. 
I condnued the lectures for a considerable time, but sus- 
pended them on reaching the period of Giano della Bella’s 
“Decrees of Justice” (prdinamfntt di G/w/Zizw), 1293. 
Some of these discourses were published in the Milan 
PolitecmcOi others in the Nuwa Antohgta at Florence. 
It was then my intention to collect them in a volume ; 
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but after some hcsttation I rctrounced the idea It seemed 
indispcnsabie to at least add some outline of the course 
of events subsequent to the fall of Giano della Bella and 
the exile of Dante, in order to conclude the first and most 
important period of the political history of Florence 
Besides, I saw that the necessity of continuing these 
lectures on fixed days had not always allowed sufficient 
time for overcoming obstacles encountered by the way. 
Accordingly, more than a superficial rcvisal was required ; 
gaps had to be filled in, certain pages rc-written Hence 
fr^ researches were demanded, for which other labours 
granted no leisure at the moment. 

Meanwb'ile new documents, new dissertations, and 
monographs on Florentine history were contbuaUy 
appearing, besides notable works on a larger scale such 
os chose of Capponi, Del Lungo, Hartwig, Perrens, 

All this increased the difficulty of revising and correcting 
lectures, now lapsing inevitably itior* and more out or 
date On the other hand I sometimes found previous 
deductions confirmed by recently discovered documents, 
and that certain general ideas I had enounced were 
accepted and followed by writers of note. This naturally 
inclined me to be less severe in judging my work, and 
more disposed to listen to the tried frienda who were 
urging its republication 

Being thus encouraged to resume my forsaken studies, 
I lectured in 1888 on the umes of Henry VIL of 
Germany and the enle of Dante. Later on, in 1890, 
recognising that my previous work on the origins of the 
city and its commonwealth had become altogether in- 
adequate rince the appearana of so much new material, 
I returned to the subject in a fresh course of lectures, 
which likewise saw the bght in the Nugva Antologia 
Then, I finally began to pot the scattered papers together 
to revise and correct them 
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Hence it will be plainly seen that this book is composed 
of various separate parts which, although informed, one 
and all, by the same leading idea and treating of the 
same argument, were product at distant interviUs during 
a quarter of a century, in which the study of Florentine 
history had made rapid advance through the labours of 
numerous and competent writers. Therefore, in spite of 
devoting my best efforts to pruning, revising, and arrang- 
ing my lectures, they are still old essays more or less 
disjointed, and containing many unavoidable repetitions 
Greater organic unity could only have been attained by 
re-writing the whole and composing a new book ; whereas 
my intention was merely to republish a scries of scattered 
compositions, under the fitting title of ** Researches." 

What finiJly decided me to reprint them was, that, 
as I venture to think, their dominant and fundamental 
notes still ring true, even after the numerous works 
produced by omer hands Indeed, unless I be mistaken, 
those works frequently support my observations, and 
confirm the ideas expressed throughout on the general 
character and progressive development of Florentine 
history Whether I be right or wrong in this belief the 
reader must decide. At any rate I venture to hope 
that, in judging this book, he will kindly make allowance 
for the time and manner in which it came into existence. 
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INTRODUCTION,' 



HE history of Italian freedom, from 
the Middle Ages to the new series 
of foreign invasions, dating from 
the descent of Charles VIII. m 14.94, 
mainly consists of the history of our 
communes But this history is as yet 
unwritten, and, worse still, can never be written unril the 
material required for the task shall have been brought to 
light, sifted, and illustrated. What were the most anaent 
political statutes, what those of the guilds of art and 
commerce, what the penal and dvil laws, the individual 
conditions, revenue, expenditure, trade, and industry of 
those republics ? To all these questions we can give but 
imperfect replies at the best, and some are left altogether 
unsolved. Yet until all are dedded the civil history of 
our communes remains involved in obscurity. 

Through MachiavelU and Giannone Italy gave the 
world the first essap in constitutional history, and by 
Muratori’s gigantic labours inaugurated the great school 
of learning that is the only settled basis of modern and, 
more especially, of constitutional history. But ue soon 
allowed the sceptre we had won to be snitched from our 
* Onginally published »n the Milaii/’tf/ifceniM, March, iS66. 
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grasp. It is true that wc have never experienced any 
dearth of great scholars or historians, but the complete 
national history of a people is a task exceeding the powers 
of one or of several jndividu^s. Such history must be 
produced, as it were, by the nation itself. Only the com- 
bined efforts of many scholars and of many generations 
can succeed in co-ordinating and investigatine the vast 
mass of material that has to be ransacked in order to trace 
through the vicissitudes of numerous municipahries, all 
differing from, and at war with one another, the history 
of the Italian people. It has been long the custom with 
us for every one to work independently j hence wc lack 
the spirit of agreement and cooperation required to enable 
individual efforts to carry forward the work of the whole 
country at the same pace. Certainly, however, I must not 
forget to note the example of our various national bisto- ‘ 
ried societies, subsidised by the Government, and composed 
of most learned and deserving men. But these assoda- 
tions and commissions have as yet no general nor united 
plan of work; and, in het, N>me of their members are 
apt to devote their energies to labours which, however 
important, are disconnected from the main olyect. Thus 
there will be much delay before our learned men complete 
the invesrigation of any one penod of our history Yet 
the rules which should be followed are not far to seek, 
since Italians were the first to discover them, and wc still 
bear them in mind. Nor has the issue of highly important 
collections of documents been relegated exclusively to our 
societies and commissions None can have forgotten the 
untiring labours of the worthy Vieusseux and his fnends 
in their management of the Archivio Storico Italiano " ' 
To show what excellent results may be achieved by the 
publication of a single series of State papers, it is sufficient 
to mention theDespatchcs(/2e/tfzis»t)ot Venetian Ambas- 
sadors, given to the wotlci 1^ Albcn, and whereby not 
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only Italian but European history has been so greatly 
profited. What progress might not be made would all 
Italian scholars consent to devote their labours to a 
common end ! We have seen how much Professor Pertz 
%vas enabled to achieve at Berlin, with a subsidy from the 
Confederation, and aided by all the scholars of Germany. 
Truly, his “ Monuments *’ form an enduring memorial of 
the national history of the Fatherland, and has become 
the nucleus of a new school of scholars and historians 
Now that Italy is umted, and her many states fused 
into one, she should know the history of her communes, 
and trace out the history of her people. It should also be 
kept in view that the Commune was the institution by 
whose means modern society was evolved from the Middle 
Ages. Rising m the midst of a throng of slaves, vassals, 
barons, marquises, dukes, the Commune gave birth to the 
third ejtate and the people which, after first destroying 
feudalism in Italy, subsequently by the French Revolu- 
tion, destroyed it throughout Europe. Even Augustin 
Thierry notes that •' thus was formed the immense congre- 
gation of free men who in 1789 undertook for all France 
that which had been achicvrf by their forefathers in 
mediasval municipalities.*’ « Accordingly, since Italy was 
the centre and seat of municipal liberty, the purpose of the 
present work is not only to investigate our civil history, 
but to demonstrate how much we contributed to the dis- 
covery of the principles of modern society and civilisation. 
Ail careful students of the history of Roman law in the 
Middle Ages will have occasion to remark that our com- 
mentators while reviewing andent jurisprudence, uncon- 
sciously modified it in adapting it to their own times. 
Francesco Forti has declared that no student of our statutes 
can fail to perceive that many of the regulations found in 
the Napoleon Code, and supposed to be created by the 

• “ Letues sur I’hist. de France.* close of Letter xir. 
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French Revolution, already formed part of the old Italian 
law I have come to the conclusion that in every branch 
of Italian civil life our hlstorjr will be able to prove that 
the same remark holds good, inasmuch as our civil insa- 
tutions contained the primary germs of modem freedom. 
But no one has yet dared to attempt this task, and, as I 
said before, no single strength could suffice for it We 
have now to deal with a far humbler theme. By tracing 
in bold outline the history of a single commune, we desire 
to show what fresh researches remain to be made, and how 
many problems to be solved. 

The vicissitudes of the Florentine Republic can only be 
paralleled wth those of the most fiounshtng penods of 
Athenian freedom. Throochout modem history we might 
seek m vain the eicample of another city simultaneously w 
turbulentand prosperous, where, despueso much mtemecine 
carnage, fine arcs, letters, commerce, and industry, all 
flourished equally The historian almost doubts his own 
veraacy when bound to recount how^ a handfiil of men 
setUed on a small spot of earth, extended their trade to 
the East and the West ; establishing banks throughout 
Europe; and accumulated such vast 'nealth, that private 
fortunes sometimes sufficed to support tottenng thrones 
He has also to relate how these nch merchants founded 
modem poetry with thwr Dante, painting with their 
Giotto ; how with the aid of their Arnolfo and Bruncl- 
lesco, and of their Michelangelo, who was poet, painter, 
sculptor, and architect m one, they raised the stupendous 
buildings which the world will lastingly admire The 
first and subtlest of European diplomatists were Floren- 
tines ; political science and dvii history were born in 
Florence with Machiavclli Towards the end of the 
Middle Ages this narrow township seems a !; rna|1 point of 
fire shedding light over the whole world. 

It might well be thought that all difficulties regarding 
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the history of this commone must have been already 
overcome, scemg that the finest Italian svriters, the 
greatest modern historians, have for so long made it the 
theme of extended labours. In fact, svhat other city can 
boast annals penned by such men as Villani, Compagni, 
Machiavclh, Guicciardini, Nardi, Varchi ? And, in addi- 
tion to histories and chronicles, we find an endless string 
of Diaries, Prx^rtstt (Notebooks), Reminiscences, before 
coming down to modern writers. Among the Florentines 
it was a very common practice to keep a daily register of 
events, and in this wise their splendid store of historic 
literature was continually enlaiged But, nevertheless, no - 
history bristles with so many difficulties as that of Florence, 
nor offers so many apparently insurmountable contradic- 
tions. Events pass before our eyes, well described, vividly 
coloured; they fiit past in a rapid and unuiteirupted 
whirl, never resting, subject to no law, and seemingly 
obedient to chance alone. Personal hatr^, jealousy, and 
private revenge produce political revolutions, drenching' 
the city with the blood of its children. These revolutions 
endure for months, perhaps even for years, and end with 
arbitrary decrees, which are violated or undone the moment 
they have received magisterial sanction. Thus we are 
often moved to inquire. How can this be the work of far- 
seeing diplomats, of great politicians ? Either lofty 
• commendations for political good sense and acuteness 
were falsely lavished on men incapable of giving their 
country sound laws and stable institutions, and who in 
the gravest affairs of Stale were solely influenced by per- 
sonal loves and hales ; or else for centuries past we have 
accorded unmented praise to the historians who have 
described impossible events to us in the most vivid 
colours. In fact, how could it possibly be that so much 
good sense should breed so much disorder? How, too, 
in the midst of this disorder, with the vessel of the State 
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lesco, and of their Michelangelo, who was poet, painter, 
sculptor, and architect in one, they raised the stupendous 
buildings which the world will lastingly admire. The 
first and subtlest of European diplomatists were Florcti- 
tmes ; political science and civil history were born m 
Florence with Machiavelli. Towards Ae end of the 
Middle Ages this narrow township seems a small point of 
fire shedding light over the whole world. 

It might well be thought that all difficulties regarding 
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the history of this commune must have been already 
overcome, seeing that the finest Italian writers, the 
greatest modern historians, have for so long made it the 
theme of extended labours. In fact, what other city can 
boast annals penned by such men as Villani, Compagm, 
Machiavclli, Guicciardini, Nardi, Varchi ? And, m addi- 
tion to histones and chronicles, we find an endless string 
of Dianes, PnortUt (Notebooks), Reminiscences, before 
coming down to modem wnters Among the Florentines 
it was a very common practice to keep a daily register of 
events, and in this wise their splendid store of historic 
literature was continually enlarged But, nevertheless, no 
history bristles with so many difficulties as that of Florence, 
nor offers so many apparently insurmountable contradic- 
tions. Events pass before our eyes, well described, vividly 
coloured; they flit past in a rapid and uninterrupted 
whirl, never resting, subject to no law, and seemingly 
obedient to chance alone. Personal hatr^, jealousy, and 
private revenge produce political revolutions, drenching' 
the city With the blood of its children These revolutions 
endure for months, perhaps even for years, and end with 
arbitrary decrees, which arc violated or undone the moment 
they have received magisterial sanction. Thus we are 
often moved to inquire, How can this be the work of far- 
seeing diplomats, of great politicians ? Either lofty 
commendations for political good sense and acuteness 
were falsely lavished on men incapable of giving their 
country sound laws and stable institutions, and who in 
the gravest afiairs of State were solely influenced by per- 
sonal loves and hates ; or else for centuries past we have 
accorded unmerited praise to the historians who have 
desenbed impossible events to us in the most vivid 
colours. In fact, how could it possibly be that so much 
good sense should breed so much disorder? How too 
“iVa Ttwisft. alms ■iasoriirr, ■&e vessi of fee Stare 
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at the mercy of every wind that blew, could art, science, 
and literature give forth so glorious a harvest? 

Undoubtedly history, as wc interpret it to-day, was 
unknown to the ancients We seek the causes of events, 
whereas they merely described them. We wish to know 
the laws, manners, ideas, and prejudices of mankind, 
wharcas our forefathers were exclusively concerned with 
human passions and acrions In the fifteenth century 
political science was chiefly a study of human nature, 
while at this day it is mainly a study of institutions. 
Modern history aims at the examination of mankind and 
society in every form, and from every point of view 
That IS why wc have had to so often re-fashion the work 
that, nevertheless, had been splendidly performed by 
writers of old. 

Leaving aside all compilers of those fables and legends 
on the origin of Florence found repeated m even later 
works, Florentine historians may be divided into two 

B eat schools. First come the authors of Chronicles or 
iarics, who flourished chiefly in the fourteenth century, 
although they continued long after that penod These 
writers record day by day the events they have wit« 
ncssed and in which they have often taken part ; stirred 
by the very passions they describe, they sometimes nse 
to eloquence, and the heat of their own words leaves them 
no time to dwell on abstract ideas They presuppose in 
their readers their own detailed knowledge of the political 
institutions among which their lives were spent, but which 
are unknown to us, and the object of our keenest desire. 
Frequently, however, some fourteenth-century chronicler, 
such as Giovanni ViUani, with his incomparable gift of 
observation, supplies such minute descriptions of events, 
reports so many details, that, almost unawares, we find 
ourselves carried back to his day. Sometimes, when 
descending to particulars, he apologises for detaining the 
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reader on topics of small moment, little foreseeing what 
value we later generations would attach to all those 
details of the trade, instruction, revenue, and expendi- 
ture of the Republic, or how we should long for more 
facts of the same kind. But as soon as these writers 
touch upon times and events outside their own experience, 
they have either to copy verbatim from other chroniclers, 
or their narratives remain cold, colourless, and devoid of 
merit or authority. We pass at once from the most 
lively and graphic descriptions to the strangest fables, the 
greatest incoherence, since these men are incapable of 
using any discernment even m copying literally from 
others. Proofs of this are seen m their puerile accounts 
of the foundation of Florence. Historical criticism was 
as yet unborn. 

The scholarship of the fifteenth century gave rise to 
the study and imitation of Sallust and Liiw ; and Italian 
writers were no longer content to register facts from day 
to day, unconnectedly and without order. Many wrote 
in Latin, others in Italian ; but all sought to compose 
historical narratives in a more artistic, or at all events, 
more artificial way. They launched into exordiums 
and general considerations ; gave lengthy descriptions, 
eked out by many flights of fancy, of wars they 
had never witnessed, and of which they knew little 
or nothing ; they attnbuted imaginary speeches to their 
personages, and sometimes fashioned their narratives 
m the shape of dialogues, to increase the distance 
between themselves and their fourtcenth-cmtury pre- 
decessors.* 

It was a period of rhetorical essays and servile imita- 
tions of the classics, during which Italian history and 
literature declined, although prepanng for revival in the 
coming age. In feet, we find the art of history notably 
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advanced in the sixteenth century. MachiavcUi, who may 
be styled the most illustrious founder of that art, b^ns 
with a word of blame to preceding historians exactly 
because “ they had said little or nothing of civil discords, 
or of existing internal cnmitin and their effects, and 
desenbed other matters with a brevity that could be 
neither useful nor pleasing to the reader.” Indirectly, 
these words serve as a faithful portrait of the book that 
has proved the most lasting monument to his own fame. 
He inquires into the causes of events, the ongin of all 
the parties and revolutions of the Republic ; thus 
creating a new method and opening a new road. He 
reduces the whole history of the Commonwealth into an 
admirable unity ; he reicccs with profound contempt 
the fabulous tales bequeathed by the chronicler ngirdiag 
the foundation of Florence, and throws an eagle glance 
on party nunmuvres from thar ongin down to his own 
day He was the first to undertake these researches, and, 
notwithstanding all newer lovestigaDons, his fundaraeatal 
idea maintains its value. 

But Machiavelli gave little heed to institutions, scarcely 
any at all to laws and customs. Furthermore, he was so 
entirely goided by his instinct of divination as to care 
little for the histone exactitude of particular facts To 
ascertain the infinite number of inaccuntaes and blunders 
conained in his book, and which would be unpardonable 
in a modem writer, his nairadve must be compared with 
the contemporary accounts of the old chroniclers, some of 
which were known to him Not only are there frequent 
ertors of date, but also of the naires and number of 
magistrates and of the frameivork of institutions. It 
would seem that while divining the spirit of events, he 
simultaneously remoold«l them accoiiijng to his own 
fancy. Sometimes we find hun appropriating cnarc pages 
from Cavalcanti’s history, even transcribing the fictjtious 
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speeches attributed by that chronicler to historic characters, 
and by a few touches of his own pouring new life into 
the dull narrative without troubling to undertake any 
fresh research Thus, his book,although a valuable guide, 
is also an unsafe one. He cannot always abstain from 
transplanting a true fact to the place best suited to his 
own theories, thus filling up inconvenient gaps without 
many scruples of conscience. His aim, so he tells us, 
was to investigate the causes of parties and revolutions. 
What is now designated as local colour— t the historic 
colour of fects — is entirely absent from his narrative, and 
particularly from that of the earlier days of the Republic. 
Men adhere to different factions, sometimes commit evil, 
sometimes generous deeds, but are apparently always the 
same in his eyes. To "hat extent the clear apprcciarion 
of events is hampered by this theory may easily be 
imagined. Then, too, as MachiiveUi dnws nearer to his 
own times, he sees the consutution of the Republic 
changing and decaying, freedom disappearing, and a 
thousand personal passions arising to hasten the over- 
throw of enfeebled institutions, A knowledge of minute 
particulars would be doubly desirable at this period to 
make us understand the social revolution m question ; but 
Mach-avcili, though always a fifteenth-century Florentine, 
never lost sight of the example of Titus Livy and other 
Roman writers, and consequently, like all the scholars of 
his age, "-as inspired with a lofty contempt for any small 
details apt to endanger the epic unity of historic narratu e. 
Then, later on, in approaching the distinct domination of 
the bicdict, under whose rule he was living, he turns aside 
with lU-concciled disgust from the intern^ vicissitudes of 
the Republic and gives his whole attention to external 
events. lie then discourses of warfare and of the Italian 
policy that was the passion of his life. In the midst of 
Court intrigues and the contested predominance of this or 
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that party, vrc find him dncfly concerned in ascertaining 
how a new pnnee might best reunite the scattered 
members of his tom and oppressed motherland ; and note 
that this noble design frequently makes him forget the 
history of Florence. 

In reading old chronicles of contemporary events, we 
sec before our eyes the living, speaking figures of Giano 
della Bella, Fannata degh Uberti, Corso Donati, and 
Michele di Lando Their feelings, loves, and hates am 
known and almost fimiliar to us » but we are plunged in 
a restless, unrestrained tumult of passions, without know- 
ing whence blows the blast dnving men and things onward 
in a whirl of confusion, without one moment’s truce- 
No sooner do we pass beyond the visual honzon of the 
■writer, than all images become confused, and our sight is 
no less obscured than b» own Even at moments of 
roost eloquent description we hear of institutions and 
magistrates conveying no meaning to our ears, and often 
see these change, disappear, and return without grasping 
the why and wherefore But when, on the other hand, 
by the study and imitation of ancient authors, the art 
of embracing a vaster circle of &cts springs into being, 
and the causes and relations of those facts are investigated 
in order to weld them into visible unity, historic criticisiti 
is still lacking to venfy events, to examine and define 
laws and mstitotions, to colour and almost revive the past 
in all its varied and changeful aspects The genius of the 
liistorian emits, as it were, Hashes of light ; but these, 
while illuminating some occasional point, only leave a 
confused and uncertain view of past ages in our mind. 
We require to know men and institutions, parties and 
laws, as they really were ; nor is this enough : we must 
abo comprehend how alt these elements were fused into 
unity, and how laws and insatubons were begotten by 
those men in those times. 
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This was the task modcrtt writers should have per- 
formed, but many reasons have prevented its completion. 
First of all, the progress achieved by art and literature 
while liberty was perishing in Florence, and their great 
influence on all modern culture, fixed the principal atten- 
tion of writers on this section of Florentine history as being 
one of very general importance, and more easily intel- 
ligible to all. Accordingly, the greater number of modern, 
and especially of foreign students neither examined nor 
understood the precise period in which all the noblest 
qualities of the Florentine nature had been formed, and 
during which were evolved and trained the intellectual 
powers afterwards expressed m art and letters to the 
admiration of the whole world. Many foreigners seemed 
to believe that art and letters had not only flourished 
when manners were most corrupt, but were almost the 
result of and identified with the corruption that led to 
their decline. For the fine arts, being the offspring of 
liberty and morality, could not long survive their parent 
forces. 

It should be also obser\cd that no great modern 
writer has yet produced any work specially devoted to 
the political and constitutional history of Florence.* It 
must be confessed that more than by any modern pen 
was achieved to this effect by the elder and younger 
Ammirato, who, although writers of the seventeenth 
century, already began to ransack State papers, and com- 
posed a work that was new and remarkable at that 
period. But they neither proposed to write a history 

' Since ttin paper first appeared inan^ important researches have 
been made on the origin of Florence and its Commune, particularly by 
Professor D O. Hartwig, of whose estimable worh we shall speak 
later on Several general histones of Florence have also been pub- 
lished, of which the more noteworthy are the “ Stona della Repubblica 
di Firenre," by the Marouis Gmo Capponi (Florence, Barbera, 1875, 
2 vols), and “ L'Histoire de FlorcDce,"by Moas. Perrcns(PaTis, 1877-90, 
9 vo^ ), both to be mentioned tait&er on. 
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of the Florendne constitution, nor possessed safficcnt 
critical equipment for the purpose, had they sought to 
fulfil It Thcf often overload nesv and valuable infor- 
mation r^arding events, and even institutions, s^ith a 
mass of useless detail, destructive to the general unity of 
the.r narrative. 

It is scarcelyreqnisite to add that modem writers, only 
treating of Florence in general histones of Italy, were 
necessarily compelled to pass bnefly over secondary parts 
of their work. They often relied too blindly on old 
authors of acknowledged repute and influence, without 
using enough dtscnmination in sifting material of un- 
deniable value from other parts composed of second- 
hand narratives and repcotions of fabulous tales. Wc 
have onlv to compare vUlam with Malespini to see that 
one cf the two undoubtedly copied many chapters from 
the other.* Nor is this a solitary example. Ai we have 
before remarked, Machuvellt borrowed whole chapters 
from Cavalcanti ; ’ Guiccuniim often translated from 
Galeazzo Capra, better known under the name of 
Cape]U;3 Nardi reproduced Buonaccorsi verbatim. 

* At the ume vhes ihif seateace was wrinn hlalespnst was to 
be anterior to ViUasi, aad the latter his pUpanst. Later, the co-trarr 
was prored hy Sche^er-Boichorst, rnafif of whose ar^aieats adaut of 
DO replr But Starcbeae G Cappoiu i^sed to he coanoced, on the 
nrensth of cenau isdicatioBS esubbsbusCi a* he thonsht, that Males- 
piBi had written at aa earlier date than VjUani. Later a^aia thediuf eet 
researches begun by Fr^essor Lami con^med the fact (hat Malerpiars 
work IS a compilatiOB, chiellf, from V'lIIani, and perhaps, thongh only 
here asd Iheirv from some ether chrooiclrr of possibly earlier date. The 
latier hypothesis would explain the dedoaions of Cino Capponu 

* Publ shed in Florence, t835,aTo:a,at “The Signof Daate'pnntmg 
©fnCD. See also GerviBav “Cesciichte der floreapniscbeji Hisiono- 
giaphie.” Frankfort, 1853. 

* Capeita, “ Commeataru,' of whK& eleren edihocs appeared between 
>53taadl54a. Ranke, “^irKniifccearerC^chicbtsciire.ber'' I may 
now add that in my opinion Ranke was exaggerate^y hostile to Gn c* 
aardioi, whose histone ments are prore d by docomestary erideace. 

my work on SlachUTcOL md of eoL ui. 
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Therefore, •without critical examination of these writers, 
and careful decision as to their relative value and the 
confidence to be accorded to different parts of their 
\vorks,'it is uncommonly easy to be misled. For this, and 
many other reasons, maiem historians of Italy encounter 
numerous pitfalls when treating of Florentine matters. 
Now and then we see them halting, in common with 
chroniclers of the widest renown, to define the precise 
functions of the Captain of the people, or Podesta, 
or Council of the Commune, and afterwards finding it 
extremely difficult to make their definitions agree with 
actual facts whenever those titles recur m their pages. 
Such mistakes nearly ahvays proceed from a double 
source. The definitions supplied by old writers regard- 
ing maeistratcs and their functions were extremely shght, 
when Uiey alluded to their own times, and often inexact 
where other periods were in question Also, modern 
writers generally demand a precise and fixed definition of 
institutions which were subicct to change from the day 
of their birth, and unalterable only m name. The name 
not only remains intact after the institution has become 
entirely different from what it was at first, but often long 
outlives the institution itself. It is curious to see what 
ingenious theories arc then started to give substance 
and reality to names now become ghosts of a vanished 
past. The only way to thread this labyrinth is by 
endeavouring to reconstruct the series of radical changes 
every one of those institutions undenvent, and without 
once losing sight of the mutual relations preserved between 
them dunng the continual vicissitudes to which they arc 
subject. Only by seeking the Jaw that regulates anJ 
dominates these Chang's is it possible to discern the 
general idea of the Republic and determine the value of 
Its institutions 

But what can be done while we lack so many of thn ' 
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of the Florentine constitution, nor possessed suffiaent 
critical equipment for the purpose, had they sought to 
fulfil it- They often OTcrload new and valuable rnfor- 
mation regarding events, and even institutions, vath a 
mass of useless detail, destructive to the general unity of 
their narrative 

It IS scarcely requisite to add that modem writers, only 
treating of Florence m general histones of Italy, were 
neressorjjy rompeJJed to pass hneRv over secondary pans 
of their work- Thev often relied too blindly on old 
authors of acknowlcclged repute and influence, without 
using enough discnmmation in sifting material of un- 
deniable value from other parts composed of second- 
hand nimtives and repetitions of fabulous tales We 
have only to compare Vjllani with Malespmi to see that 
one of the two undoubtedly copied many chapicn from 
the other.* Nor is this a solitary example. As we have 
before remarked, MachiavclU borrowed whole chapters 
ftom Cavalcanti j ’ Guicaardim often translated trom 
Galeazzo Capra, better known under the name of 
Capella;J Nardi reproduced Buonaccorsi verbatim* 


* At tbe nine wbro ibis ^entrnce vaj wnstea Ma^espisi was beM 
b« antenor to Vlllasi. and the latter his plagianst- Later, the contiaiv 
was proved bf SeheRer-Bocciiorst, manjrot whose exjumentf admit ®t 
BO reply But Marcbese G Cappoai refused to be convinced, on the 
stren^h of certain indications cstablubine. as be tbongbt, ibat hfales* 
pint bad mitten at an earlier date than VilhinL Later a^ain tbedibgeflt 
researches begun by Professor Lanu canftrmed the Uct that Malespinfs 
work M a compilation, chitfij, from \tUani, and perhaps, tboogh wy 
here and there, from some otnn cbmnicler Of posiihly earlier dale. The 
latter hypothesis would explain the dedocuons of Cino Cappom 

* Published in Florence, i83S,avnli.,at“TheSignofDaBte*pnnting 
oSice. See also Gervinas, *Ceschichte der florentinischm Histono* 
graphie ■ FranWart, 1833. 

* Capeilte, •* Commeniant," of which eleven editions appeared between 
lS3JaBdiwa RaaVe, “ZorKmikaeuierCesehichtscfireJber" 1 nay 
now add that m my opinion RanVe waa exaggeratedly hostile to Coic- 
aardini, whose histone merits are proved by documentary endenca 
Ude my work on Mactuavelli, end of roL in. 
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Therefore, without critical examination of these writers^ 
and careful decision as to their relative value and the 
confidence to be accorded to different parts of their 
works,'it IS uncommonly easy to be misled. For this, and 
many other reasons, mtwern historians of Italy encounter 
numerous pitfalls when treating of Florentine matters. 
Now and then we see them lulting, in common wth 
chroniclers of the widest renown, to define the precise 
functions of the Captain of the people, or Podesta, 
or Counal of the Commune, and aftenvards finding it 
extremely difficult to make their definitions agree with 
actual facts whenever those titles recur in their pages 
Such mistakes nearly always proceed from a double 
source. The definitions supplied by old writers regard* 
ing magistrates and their functions were extremely slight, 
when 3iey alluded to their oivn times, and often inexact 
where other periods were m question Also, modern 
writers generally demand a precise and fixed definition of 
institutions which were subject to change from the day 
of their birth, and unalterable only in name. The name 
not only remains intact after the institution has become 
entirely different from what it was at first, but often long 
outlives the institution itself It is cunous to see what 
ingenious theories arc then started to give substance 
and reality to names now become ghosts of a vanished 
past. The only way to thread this labyrinth is by 
endeavouring to reconstruct the series of radical changes 
every one of those institutions underwent, and without 
once losing sight of the mutual relations preserved between 
them during the continual vicissitudes to which they are 
subject. Only by seeking the law that reguhtes anJ 
dominates these chang s is it possible to discern the 
general idea of the Republic and determine the value of 
its institutions 

But what can be done while we lack so many of the 
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elements most needed for the completion of this task? 
The learned have yet to arrange, examine, and illus- 
trate the endless scries of provisions, statutes, ecnsulte, 
pratsche, ambassadorial reports, and, in short, of all the 
State papers of the Republic many of which are still 
unsought and undiscovered. Nevertheless, wc believe 
that, without attempting for the present any complete 
history of Florence, some rather useful work may be 
performed- We may certainly follow the guidance of 
old chroniclers and historians regarding events of which 
tb^ had ocular testimony, trying, when needed, to temper 
their party spirit by confronting them with writers of an 
oppoEte faction. Vast numbers of documents have been 
published in driblets, and many learned dissertations, 
although the series is still incomplete ; bendes, one mav 
easily resort to the Florence archives in order to vanquisa 
difficulties and bridge the pnnripal gaps And after 
undertaking researches of this kind, it seems easy to us to 
clearly prove how the whole history of Florence may be 
illumined by a new light, and its apparent disorder made 
to disappear. In fact, as soon as one begins to carefully 
exaroirc the veritable first causes underlying the apparent, 
and often, fallacious causes of politi^ revolutions in 
Florence, these revolutions will be found to follow one 
another in a marvellously logical sequence. Then in the 
wildest chaos we seem rapidly able to discern a mathe- 
matical succession and connection of causes and effects. 
Personal hatreds and jealouaes are not causes, but only 
opportunities serving to accelerate the fest and feverish 
sequence of reforms by which the Florentine Commune, 
after trying by turns every political constitution posrible 
at the rime, gradually attained to the highest liberty com- 
patible with the Middle Ages. It is this noble aim, this 
largeness of freedom, that rouses all the intellectual and 
moral force contained in the Republic, evolves its admir- 
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able political acumen, and allows letters and art and 
science to put forth such splendid flowers in the midst of 
apparent disorder. But when strictly personal passions 
and hatreds prevail, then real chaos begins, the constitu- 
tion becomes corrupt, and the downfall of freedom is at 
hand. 

The sole aim of the present work is to offer a brief 
sketch of the history of Florence durirg the foundation 
of its liberties. So great is the importance of the theme 
that the historian Thiers has given long attention to it, 
and we know that an illustrious Italian has already made 
It the object of many years of strenuous research * 


u. 

The history of every Italian republic may be divided 
into two chief periods : the origin of the commune, the 
development of its constitution and its liberties. In the 
first period, during which an old state of society is decaying 
and a new one arising, it is hard to distinguish the history 
of any one commune from that of the rest, inasmuch as 
it treats of Goths, Longobards, Greeks, and Franks, who 
dominate the greater part of Italy in turn, reducing the 
country, almost throughout its extent, to identical condi- 
tions. ' The position of conquerors and of conquered is 
everyivhere the same, only altered by change of rulers. 
Amid the obscurity of the times and scarcity of informa- 
tion, there seems scarcely any difference between one 
Italian dty and another. But differences are more 
clearly defined, and become increasingly prominent after 
the first arisal of freedom. Most obscure, though not of 
earliest date, was perhaps the ongm of Florence, which 

’ Here allnsion is made to Cappom's "History," vhich was stni 
unpublished at the tune. 
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tarried long before beginning to rise to importance. Our 
present purpose being merely to throw light on the history 
of the Florentine Constitution, we need not devote many 
words to the 6rst period menrioned above— namely, of the 
origin of Italian communes in general. At one time 
this question was the theme of a learned, lengthy, and 
most lively dispute, chiefly earned on by I^ian and 
German writers. But the scientific severity of researches, 
m which Italian scholars won much honour, was often 
impaired by patriotism and national prqudice. It 
being recognis^ that the origin of the Cwnmune was 
likewise the ongin of modem liberty and society, the 
problem was tacitly transformed mto another question— 
whether Italians or Germans were the first founders 
of these liberties, this soaety? It is easy to understand 
how political feelings were then imported into the con- 
troversy, and effectually removed it from the ground of 
tranquil debate. 

Towards the end of the last century the question was 
often discussed in Italy by learned men of different views, 
such as Giannone, Maffci, Sigonio, Pagnoncelli, &c. 
Muratori, though lacking any prearranged system, threw 
powerful flashes of light on the suWeet, and rais^ it to 
higher regions by force of lus stupendous learning. But 
the dispute did not become heated until Sangny took up 
the theme in his renowned " History of Roman Law in 
the Middle Ages.” In endeavouring to prove the uninter- 
rupted continuity of the said junsp^ence, he was obliged 
—inasmuch as historical events are more or less con- 
nected together— to maintain that the Italians, when subject 
to barbarian and even to Longobard rule, lost neither all 
their personal liberty nor their ancient rights, and that 
the Roman Gjmmune was never completely destrojeJ. 
Accordingly, the revival of our republics and of Ro nan 
law was no more than a renewal of old institutions and 
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laws which had never entirely disappeared. Germany 
was quick to see to what conclusions the ideas of our 
great historian tended, and thereupon Eichorn, Leo, 
Bethmann, Karl Hegel, and others, rose up in arms 
against the theory of the Italian Commune being of 
Roman birth. They maintained, on the contrary, that 
the barbarians, and more especially the Longobards, 
whose domination was harsher and more prolonged than 
the rest, had stripped us of all liberty, destroyed every 
vestige of Roman institutions, and that, consequently, the 
new communes and their statutes were of new creation, 
and originally derived from Germanic tnbes alone. 

To all appearance these views should have stirred 
Italian patnotism to furious opposition, and made 
^vigny’s ideas universally popular among us. Yet this 
was not the case. We supplied many learned adherents 
to either side. At that time our national feeling had Just 
awakened ; we already desired — ^nay, claimed~a united 
Italy, no matter at what cost, and detested everything that 
seemed opposed to our unity Well, the Longobards 
had been on the point of mastering the whole of Italy, and 
the Papacy alone had been able to arrest their conquests by 
securing the aid of the Franks But for this, even the 
Italy of the ninth or tenth century might have become 
as united a country as France. Already the school of 
thinkers had been revived among us that, even in Machia- 
velli’s day, had regarded the Pope as the fatal cause of 
Italy's divisions. Therefore, naturally enough, while con- 
futing Savigny’s views, our nmcteenth-ccntury Ghibcl- 
Imes exalted the Longobards, ventured to praise their 
goodness and humanity, and hurled invectives against the 
Papacy.for having prevented thcir general and permanent 
conquest of Italy. But, on the other hand, there was also 
a political school that looked to the Pope as the future 
saviour of Italy, and this school, prevailing later on during 
I 
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tht rtvoiotio^ of x8*S, adojjttd tfes opj^fc tHsorfj 
possoinod t»Po nxc« illtMtnoas rfjjrtssoaGTCs ua 
snd Carlo Troyt. At icjr nee, they Had little d:f5w.7 
in rroviag tlut baAarana hid b«a invariable barbar^ 
kiifirg, dcstrorin^, and trampling derm all tbing^ 
that the Pana^. by sommooseg the Fnr.k5, no rutte? 
for Tfhat «r.d, eertamly rendered some help W ^ 
harshly oprstased masses. TTie Franks, in &ct, gi'^' 
some relief to the Latin jxjpxihdon, sanetiored lbs its* 
of Roman law and granted new powers to Popea ani 
bishops, who undoub^tcdly rontributed to the reioTil 
cf the communes. Thu^ alihotigh for opposite esds, 
identical optniana were nutntained on bodi *i'd« ol 
the Alps. Throughout this controrersy learmng teas 
alwap subordinattm to political aims, although the des. 
potaats may not have^ been always aware of it; and 
Histone troth and serenity eonseouently sultcred unavoid- 
able hurt Balbo,^ Cappom, and Capei, after throwing 
tb«f weight oa this sice or that, ended by holding voy 
temperate views, and their teachings cast much light oa 
the point at issue. 

The main difficulty proceeds from the ftet that few 
persons are willing to believe that m the Middle Ages, as 
well as throughout modem history, we can always trace 
the continuous iwprocal action of Larin and German 
races, and that jt is impossible to award the ment of any 
of the chief pohocal, soda], or Jterary revolutjons ex- 
clusively to «thcr. On the contrary, wherever the abs^ 
lute prMonunance of one of the two races seems most 
undoubted, we have to tread with most caution, and seek 
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'crified, no system Is needed, since general ideas result 
laturallf from facts. Were it diowable to introduce here a 
lomparison livith far younger times, we might remark that 
vhen French literature invaded Germany in the eighteenth 
:entury' it obtained general imitation there, and unex- 
3ectedly led to the revival of national German literature. 
In order to glorify the national tone of this literature, 
,vould It be necessary to maintain that the great previous 
liffiision of French writings was only imagined by his- 
:orians? Later, the French flag was flaunted in nearly 
ivery dty of Germany, and the people humiliated and 
irushed. From that moment we see the national German 
ipirit springing to vigorous life. Must we say that this 
revival was due to the French? Is it not better to de- 
scribe events as they occurred, rejecting all forgone con- 
clusions 1 \ am Quite awaie of the abyss between these 
recent events and those of old days ; but, nevertheless, 
I consider that Balbo was right in remarking that 
the fact of the origin of the communes being disputed 
at such length and with so much heat and learning 
by the two rival schools, proved that the truth was 
not confined exclusively to cither. Accordingly, we 
will rapidly sum up the conclusions we deem the most 
reasonable. 

Every one knows that, after the earlier barbarian 
descents, by which the Empire was devastated, and Rome 
itself fict^uently ravaged, Italy endured five real and 
thorough invasions Odoacer, with his mercenary horde, 
composed of men of different tnbes, but generally desig- 
nated as Heruli, was the leader who dealt the mortal 
blow in 476, and becoming master of Italy for more than 
ten years, scarcely attempted to govern it, and only seized 
a third of the soil. But a new host poured in from the 
banks of the Danube, commonly styled Goths> and sub- 
divided into Visigoths and Ostrogoths. The former 
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State. Their tyranny was different from that of the 
barbarians, but it was the tyranny of corrupt rulers, and 
therefore more cruel The Greeks had expelled the Goths, 
and next caine the Longobards to drive out the Greeks. 
They gradually extended their conquests, and in fifteen 
years became masters of three-fourths of Italy, leavmg only 
a few strips of land, mainly near the sea, to the Greeks 
whom they never succeeded in expelling altogether. The 
Longobards struck deep roots in Italian soil, and dwelt 
on It for more than two hundred years (56S-773), ruling 
in a very harsh and tyrannous fashion They took a 
third of the land, reduced the Italians almost to slavery, 
and respected neither Roman laws nor Roman institutions 
Beneath their sivay the ancient civilisation seemed anni- 
hilated, and the germs of a newer one were prepared, 
although its first budding forth is still involved m much 
obscurity. Every controversy as to the origin of our 
communes started from inquiries into the condition of 
the Italians underthe Longobard rule. If ancient tradition 
were at any time really broken off and replaced by a 
totally new one, it must have occurred under that rule. 
Or, if it only underwent a great change before assuming 
new life and vigour at a later time, the process must have 
dated from the same penod 

Nevertheless, wherever the Byzantine domination had 
obtained, a feebler and more vacillating government weighed 
less cruelly on the people ; therefore, as early as the 
seventh and eighth centuries, certain cities were seen to 
devdope new life. The Commune speedily took shape, 
even in Rome, where the power of the Papacy, hostile to 
the Longobards, had greatly increiaed. On first coming 
among us, these barbarians of the Arian creed respected 
neither the Catholic bishops, the minor clergy, nor any- 
thing sacred or profane, and later on menaced the Eternal 
City Itself. Accordmgly, as a means of defence against 
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the threatening enemy at Ws gates, the Pontiff summoned 
the Franks to save the Church and country from op* 
ptessjon. They came in obedience to this call, led first 
oy Pepm and then by Charlctnagne, svho, driving out the 
iJongobards, and fortifying the Pacsacy by grants of land, 
enabled the Pope to inaugurate hts temporal dominion. 
In reward for this Charlemagne was crowned emperor; 
and thus the ancient Empire oF the West was re-established 
by the new Empire of the Franks, to which the Holy 
Roman-Germanic Empire afterwards succeeded. 

Thereupon the dissolution of barbarian institutions, 
already begun in Italy, proceeded at a more rapid pate. 
There was a ferment in Italian public life, heralding the 
approach of a new era Institutions, usages, laws, 
traditions of all kinds — ^Longebard, Greek, Franknh, 
ecclesiastical, Roman — were found side by side and jumbled 
together. Next ensued a prolonged term of violence and 
turmod, dunne which the name of luly was scarcely 
heard. All old and new institutions seem at war, all 
struggling in vain for supremacy, when suddenly the 
Commune arises to solve the problem, and the era of 
freedom begins But what gave birth to the Commune? 
This is the Question by whicn we arc always confronted 

It would DC outside our present purpose to follow the 
learned scholars who have sought to deduce ingenious and 
complicated theories from some doubtful phrase in an old 
codex, or the v^ue words of some chronicler. It is 
certain that the I^man Empire was an aggregation of 
municipalities exercising self-government. The city was 
the primitive atom, the germ-cell, as it may be called, of 
the great Roman society that b^an to disperse when the 
capital lost the power of attraction required to bind 
together so great a number of cities separated by vast 
tracts of country cither totally deserted, or only inhabited 
by the slaves cultivating the sod. The barbarians, on the 
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other hand, knew nothing of dtUen life, and the Gau or 
Cmitatut (whence the term tontado is derived), only com- 
prising emoryo towns, or rather villages, which were some- 
times burnt when the tribes moved on elsewhere, re- 
sembled the primitive nudeus of Teutonic society. In 
the «tm%{a.tus the count ruled and administered justice 
with his magistrates; the chiefs of the soldiery were 
his subordinates, and became barons later on. Several 
countships joined together formed the dukedoms or 
marquisates into whiA Italy was then divided, and the 
whole of the invading nation was commanded by a king 
elected by the people 

When, therefore, the Germanic tribes held sway over 
the Latin, the Gau held sway over the cities which indeed 
formed its constituents. And the counts, as miJitaiy 
chieftains, ruled the conquered land, of which the vlctora 
appropriated one-third. The Goths pursued the same 
plan; so too the Greeks, who replaced all counts by 
their own duKtt ; and so also the Longobards Only 
the latter’s rule was far more tyrannous, especially at 
first, and their history is very obscure. They began by 
slaughtering the richest and most powerful Romans ; they 
seized onc-third of the revenues, it would seem, instead of 
the lands, thus leaving the oppressed masses without any 
free property, and consequendy in a worse condition than 
before. The Goths had permitted the Romans to live in 
their own way, but the Longobards respected no laws, 
rights, nor institutions of the vanquished race. On this 
head Manzoni remarks * that no mention is found of any 
Italian personage, whether actual or imaginary, in connec- 
tion ivith any royal office or public act of the time. 
Nevertheless, from absolute tyranny, and even downright 
subjection, to the total destroyal of every Roman law, 
right, and institution, there is a long step In order to 
i ri/e*’PiscwsoSlonco,"chap i. . 
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attribute to the Lougobards — numbering, it » said, some 
130,000 souls in all — the total extinction of Roman 
life in every direction, we must credit them with an 
administrative power, far too well ordered and dis- 
apimed, too steadfast and pCTmanent, to be any way 
compatible with their condition. How could a trib: 
incapable of comprehending Roman life persecute it to 
extinction on all sides ? Granting even, although this is 
another disputed point, that the Romans were deprived 
of all independent property ; granting that Roman law 
was neither legally recognise nor respected by the 
Longobards, it by no means follows that every vestige 
of Roman law and civilisation was therefore destroyed at 
the time. Far more just and credible seems the opinion 
of other writers who have maintained that when the 
l/ingobards descended into Italy they thought chiefly of 
their own needs, made no 1^1 provision for the Italians, 
and were saeisfled with keeping them in subjeaion ^ 
Thus, in all private concerns, and in matters beyond the 
grasp of the barbarian administration, the conquered 
people could continue to live according to the Roman 
law and in pursuance of andent customs In fact, 
Romans and Longobards lived on Italian soil as tno 
separate nations ; the fusion of victors and vanquished, 
so easy elsewhere, is seen to have been difficult in Italy, 
even after the lapse of two centuries So great is the 
tenacity and persistence of the Latin race among us, that 
it is easier to reduce the conquered to slavery, or extirpate 
them altogether, than to depnve them of their individu- 
ality. In fact, whenever, by the force of things, and by 
long intercourse, conquerors and conquered come into 
closer contact, the barlAnans are unavoidably driven to 
make large concessions to the Latin avilisation, which 
even when apparently extinguished is ahraj s found to have 
• Cico Capponi, lei Longebardi * 
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life How explain otherwise the gradual yielding of 
Longobard law to the pressure of Roman law ; how 
explain the new speaes of code that gradually took shape, 
and was styled by Cappont an almost Roman edifice hutU 
upon Germanic /oundaltoni ^ 

As the Longobards became more firmly established In 
Italy, they began to inhabit the cities which they had 
been unable to entirely destroy; they also began to 
covet real property, and accordingly, dunng the reign 
of their king Autan, instead of a third of the revenues, 
seized an even larger proportion of the land. This 
measure aggravated the condition of the vanquished on 
the one hand, but greatly improved it on the other, by 
leaving them in possession of some independent property.* 
And although, as Manzom observed, we find no royal 
officials, great or small, of Homan blood, It is no less 

' Everything connected with the division of the land has been the 
theme of much dispute both in Italy and 'abroad It was learnedly 
treated by Troya, in bis work on the *' Condinone dei Romani victi 
hongobardi ” , Cappom and Capei discussed it wiih nruch subtlety in 
their “Lettere sui Loagohardi" (appendix of the “Atchwio Sionco 
Italiano,” vols. i and u ) , so too Manzoni, Balbo, &.C. The quesuon turns 
On the mtecprcUtionoC two passages m" Paulas Diaconus” Thepassage 
alludinc to the first division made, when the Longobards seized one- 
third of the revenues of the land, is clear enough “His diebus multi 
nobilmm Romanoruin ob cupidilatem mterfecti sunt. Reliqui vero per 
hospites divisi, ut terciam partem suarum fiugum Langobardis persol- 
serent, tnbutani efhciuntur ” But the other is much less clear, and has 
been \ariousIy interpreted This « the reading most generally 
adopted* “ Hujus in dicbus” (x, in Autan’s reign) “ob resiaurationem 
Kegni, duces qui tunc erunt, omnetn substantiarum suarum mediatatem 
regahbus usibus tnbuunt , populi tamen agravati per langobardos 
hospites, partiuniur" But a tcAih-ceniury version, in the Ambrosian 
Codex, runs as follows “Aggravan pro Longobardis, hospitia pnrtiun* 
tur" The division of the land and not of the fruits of the landi 

would seern more cleariy lodicated tn this second reading, accepted 
by Balbo Prof Capei, on the other hand, while accepting the first 
reading, asserts that the word fiari$i>»tur should be interpreted m an 
active sense. The conquered MVtJeJtYi^vc lands with their conquerors, 
and therefore were oppressed (flnmatti, being compelled to yield one- 
Jialf of their estates, but they Had at least the advantage of retaining 
the other half m iheir own possession 
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certain that the Longohards, havnng need of mariners, 
builders, and artisans, were obliged to make use of 
Romans and their superior skill in those capacities. It 
•was in this way that the ancient jthoJae, or associations 
of craftsmen, continued to sundve throughout the IVEddle 
Ages, as we Icnow to have been the case with the vtagtstri 
cmactm, or Guild of G»no Masons, to whose skill the 
conquering race had frequent recotirsc. In however 
rough and disorderly a fasmon these assodations contrived 
to withstand the barbarian impact, they were certainly an 
element of the old aviUsarion, and kept the thread of it 
unbroken. Other remains and traditions of that same 
civilisation also clung about them ; and when every other 
form of government or protecring force was Uclang to 
the inhabitants of ciries, these assodarions guarded the 
public welfare to some extent. Do we not had that an 
andent munidpalicy, when 6rst left to its own resources, 
sometimes closed the dty gates against the barbarians, and 
defended itself, almost after the manner of an indepen- 
dent state? Was it not sometimes sucressfol in repul- 
sing the foc^ Even when conquered, trampled, and 
crushed, can we suppose it to have been destroyed every- 
where alike, or so moroughly cancelled from the nieraory 
of the Larins, that, on sedng it reappear, we must 
attribute its lesune crioa to Germanic tnb^ to whom all 
idea of a aty was unknown untiJ they had invaded our 
sod’ Did not the resusdtarion of die Greek aries of 
Southern Italy b^n as far back as the seventh and dghth 
centuries — namely, in the rime of the Longohards — and 
assuredly without the help of Germanic trairions ? Did 
not the Roman Commune arise at the same period’ And 
if the ancient municipalirics, fallen beneath the Longobard 
yoke, and therefore more cruelly oppressed, delayed 
almost four centuries longer, did they not also follow the 
example of thar fcUow-atics at last? What is the 
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meaning of the vnddy spread tradition, that only in that 
paragon of independent, free republics, Byzantine Amalfi, 
were preserved the Roman Pandects, which were then 
captur^ by Pisa, and cherished as her most valued 
treasure? Does not the whole subsequent history of 
the Commune consist of the continual struggle of the 
re-bom Latin race against the descendants of Teuton 
hordes ? If Latin civilisation had been utterly destroyed, 
how came it that the dead could rise again to combat the 
living ? Therefore, it seems clear to us that, although 
the l^ngobards accorded no legal rights to the conquered 
people, they could not practically deprive them of all ; 
they either tolerated or were unaware of many things, 
and the tradition, usage, and persistence of the race kept 
alive some remnants of Latin civilisation. Thus alone 
can it be explained how, after endunng a harsh and long- 
continued tyranny that apparently destroyed everything, 
no sooner were a few links snapped olF the strong, 
barbaric chain, by which the Italian population was so 
straitly bound, than Latin institutions sprang to new life, 
and regained all the ground they had lost 

Barbarian society, both in form and tendency, was 
essentially different from the Latin. Its predominant 
characteristic was the so-called Germanic individualism, 
as opposed to the Latm sociability We note a prevalent 
tendency to divide into distinct and separate groups. As 
a body, it no sooner lost the force of cohesion and union 
induced by the progress and rush of conquest, than it 
immediately began to be scattered and disintegrated 
Owing to their nomadic and savage life, as well as to 
the blood in their veins, the barbarians seemed to have 
inherited an exaggerated personality and independence, 
making it difficult for them to submit for long to a 
common authority. Thus, when peace was established, 
germs of enfeebling discord soon appeared among them. 
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In fact, when the Longobards had completed the con- 
quest of nearlj' the who!c of ItaJr, chep divided the land 
into thjrty-suf Duchies, govetnea bf independent dukes 
enjoying absolute rule in thdr respective temtories- 
Under the dukes were sometimes counts, residing in 
cities of secondary importance, and at the head of the 
cmitati ; while still smaller aties were often ruled by a 
sculdasctus^OT bailiff! Both dukes and bailies administered 
justice according to the Longobard code, together with 
the assistant judges, who, under the Franks, developed into 
seahnt^ or shenffs Little by little military leaders gained 
possession of the strongholds, and subsequently b^me 
almost independent chiefs. TTien, too, the royd ofEcUls, 
styled gazindt, likewise cxerased great pov^er. And even 
as the dukca finally asserted their Inde^ndencc from the 
king, so counts and uuldastt sought emancipation from 
the ducal sway, although without immediate success In 
the first century, after the conquest, there was no law, no 
recognised protection for the vanquished, nor was the 
authority of the bishops and clergy m any way respected. 
The history of the Longobard rule shows it to have been 
so tremendously oppressive as to apparently crush the > cry 
life of the people, so that even at the most favourable 
moments no Knous revolts were attempted. Eren the 
example of the free cities in the South failed to cxdtc them. 

Ncvcnhelcss, as we have already noted, the Church, 
having gamed meanwhile a great increase of power, 
refused to tolerate the pride and arrogance of barbamns 
who showed her so little resp e c t. Hence the Pope 
resolved to expel these strangers by the help of others, 
and called the Franks into Italy. Charlemagne, the 
founder of the new Empire, could not regard the Latins, 
to whom the growing civilisation of his states ssas so 
much indebted, with the inextinguishable barbarian con- 
tempt Wt by the Longobards. i fe sought to extend his 
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conquests and his poAver. He wished to assist the Pope, 
in order to be consecrated by him and obtain his moral 
support. Therefore he came to Italy, and the already 
disintegrated I-ongobards could ill withstand the firm 
unity of the Franks, strengthened as it was by the pres- 
tige of his own victories. In vain the Longobards had 
already chosen and sworn fealty to another monarch ; in 
vain they prepared- for defence- After two hundred and 
five years of assured and almost unchecked domination, 
their kingdom was overthrown for ever. In 774 Charle- 
magne became master of Italy, and in the year 800 was 
crowned emperor by the Pope in Rome. Thus the 
Western Empire became reconstituted and consecrated in 
a new shaoe, entirely separate and independent from the 
Empire of the East. The Franks deprived the Longo- 
baras of all their dominions, exceptmg the Duchy of 
Benevento in Southern Italy. The power of the Pope 
was greatly increased by his assumption of the right of 
anointing the emperor, who rewarded him with rich 
donations and promised additions of territory. Rome, 
however, was ruled as a free municipality ; and Venice, 
after the manner of the Greek cities m the South, had 
already asserted her freedom. Such was the state of Italy 
after the last barbarian invasion — that, namely, of the 
Franks. 

As usual, the new misters appropriated one-third of 
the land ; but the condition of the natives was now 
decidedly changed for the better. Roman law was 
recognised as the code of the vanquished, and this is 
an evident sign that it was nc\er entirely obsolete during 
the two centunes of Longobard rule. Charlemagne 
greatly improved the condition of the Latins, and some- 
times promoted them to honours, t to offices of royal 
appointment. But the special charactenstic of his reign 
in Italy was the new hierarchy he established there. He 
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destroyed the power of the dakes, whose attitude was too 
threatening to the unity of the Empire, and raised instead 
the position of the counts. Ercn in the Marches, or* 
border-provinces, he retained no dakes, but replaced them 
by marquises (Mark-grafcn, Praefccti limitum). In this 
manner the ancient unity of the emttatus, or Gau, became 
likewise the basis of the new barbarian society. Nor did 
Charlemagne stop at this point, but began to distribute 
offices, lands, and possessions in benefiao — , in fief — and 
therefore on condition of obligatory military service. This 
proved the beginning of a social revolution, possibly 
originated at an earlier date, but now carried to com- 
pletion under the name of feudalism. Not the emperor 
only, but kings, counts, and marquises also granted lands, 
revenues, and offices m fief, m oraer to obtain a sufficient 
supply of vassals Thus an infinite number of new ‘ 
potentates was created : vatsalbf valvasjm, and valvas- 
itxt, the latter being lowest w d^rce. Gradually the 
whole society of the Middle Ages took a feudal shape ; 
the recipient of a grant of land was bound to yield mili- 
tary service, at the head of the peasants employed on his 
ground. Similar pnvilcges, similar obli^tions, accom- 
panied every donation of land or bestowal of office ; for 
even official posts were generally supplemented by a 
concession of land or of revenue. Thus the Germanic 
tendency to division and subdivision in small groups was 
satbfied, while, at the same time, the Empire, the cities, 
and even the Church itself, assumed a feudal form 
The bishops in their turn soon b^an to possess benefices, 
and gradually rose to increa s ed power, until we find them 
in the position of so many counts and barons Both in 
their own persons, and those of their subondinates, they 
enjoy immunity from oniinary laws and tnbunals — an 
inestimable advantage, serving to enhance their independ- 
ence and unite large clusters of population beneath their 
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sheltering sway. Feudalism, accordingly, is a new order, a 
new and thoroughly Germanic aristocracy, yet at the same 
time it is the root of a ventable revolution in barbaric 
society, the which revolution will continue to grow and 
extend through many vicissitudes. Step by step the 
Crown will begin to exempt the benefices or fiefs of the 
vassals from subjection to the count, and will then declare 
them hereditary by means of a series of laws, all designed 
for the purpose of irritating the lesser potentates against 
their superiors, and of giving increased strength to the 
royal authority ; but which served, on the contrary, to open 
a way of redemption to the downtrodden people. Ail this, 
however, was still unforeseen in the days of fcharlema^ne. 
He organised the feudal system, and kept his realm united 
and flourishing, although soon after his death {814) the 
Et^ire was split into several kingdoms. 

The rule of the Franks in Italy lasted to the death of 
Charles the Fat, in 888 And throughout this rule of 
115 years, the revolution to which we have alluded 
was steadily making way. On all sides the number 
of benefices or fiefs continually grew, and year by year 
exemptions increased at an equal rate These were con- 
ceded more easily to prelates than to others, since when 
laymen received benefices they were entitled to leave 
them to their heirs, and thus became inconveniently 
powerful. This state of things proved very favourable 
to cities in which bishops held residence. At first 
the count was sole ruler of the city, save the portion 
appertaining to the Crown, and called gaitaldiale, as being 
Under the command of a gastaldo^ or steward ; then, as 
the power of the bishop increased, another portion ivas 
exempted from the count's Jurisdiction, as being vescovUe, 
/.f., the property of the bishop. Step by step this portion 
was enlarges! until it included nearly the whole of the 
town : many cities, in flict, were i^ed solely by the 
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destroyed the power of the dukes, whose attitude was too 
chreatenuig to the unity of the Empire, and raised instead 
the position of the counts. Even in the Marches, or 
border-provinces, he retained no dukes, but replaced them 
by marquises (Mark-grafcn, Pracfccti limitumj In this 
manner the ancient unity of the emitaius, or Gau, became 
likewise the basis of the new barbarian society. Nor did 
Charlemagne stop at this point, but began to distribute 
ofEccs, lands, and possessions in benejicto — u , in fief — and 
therefore on condition of obligatory military service. This 
proved the b^innlng of a social revolution, possibly 
originated at an earlier date, but now carried to com- 
pletion under the rumc of feudahsm. Not the emperor 
only, but kings, counts, and marquises also granted lands, 
revenues, and offices m fief, u order to obtain a sufficient 
supply of vassals. Thus an infinite number of new ' 
potentates was created : vassalh, •tialvaisort, and valvat- 
um, the latter being lowest in degree. Gradually the 
whole society of the Middle Ages took a feudal shape ; 
the recipient of a grant of land was bound to yield mill* . 
tary service, at the head of the peasants employed on his 
ground. Similar privil^es, similar obligations, accom- 
panied every donation of land or bestowal of office ; for 
even offidal posts were generally supplemented by a 
concession of land or of revenue. Thus the Germanic 
tendency to division and subdivision in small groups was 
satisfied, while, at the same time, the Empire, the ernes, 
and even the Church itself, assumed a feudal form 
The bishops in their turn soon began to possess benefices, 
and gradually rose to increased power, until we find them 
in the position of so many counts and barons. Both in 
their own persons, and those of their subordinates, they 
enjoy immunity from ordinary laws and tribunals — an 
inestimable advantage, serving to enhance their independ- 
ence and unite large clusters of population benrath thar 
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sheitenng s\vay. Feudalism* accordingly, is a new order, a 
new and thorougWy Germanic aristocracy, yet at the same 
time it is the root of a veritable revolution in barbaric 
soaety, the which revolution will continue to grow and 
extend through many vicissitudes. Step by step the 
Crown will begin to exempt the benefices or fiefs of the 
vassals from s^jcction to w count, and will then declare 
them hereditary by means of a senes of laws, all designed 
for the purpose of irritating the lesser potentates against 
their superiors, and of giving increased strength to the 
roj’al authonty , hut whi A served, on the contrary, to open 
a way of redemption to the downtrodden people. All this, 
however, was still unforeseen in the days of Charlemagne. 
He organised the feudal system, and kept his realm united 
and flourishing, although soon after his death (814) the 
Empire was split into several kingdoms. 

The rule of the Franks in Italy lasted to the death of 
Charles the Fat, in 888. And throughout this rule of 
115 years, the revolution to which we have alluded 
was steadily making way. On all sides the number 
of benefices or fiefs continually grew, and year by year 
exemptions increased at an equal rate These were con- 
ceded more easily to prelates than to others, since when 
laymen received benefices they were entitled to leave 
them to their heirs, and thus became inconveniently 
powerful. This state of things proved very favourable 
to ritves in which bishops held residence. At first 
the count was sole ruler of the city, save the portion 
appertaining to the Crowm, and called gaitaldtale, as being 
under the command of a gonaldo^ or steward ; then, as 
the power of the bishop increased, another portion was 
exempted from the count’s jurisdiction, as being veseoviU, 
t e., the property of the bishop Step by step this portion 
was cnlarg^ until it included nearly the whole of the 
town : many rities, in fact, were niled solely by the 
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Kshop. Thus the fibres of barhania socjctf were 
v.cakcncd, and we might almost say unknlt, by a method 
that would have served to keep it in subjection to the 
supreme authority of the monarch, but for the fact that 
the peoplj^ deemra to be dead, was not only breathing, but 
on the point of asserting its strength against nobles, idngs 
and emperors, prelates, and Popes. 

Two revolts in the cause of liberty successively took 
place, and both began under the Carlovingbns, and con- 
tmuKl during the reigns of their successors. The first 
enervated and enfeebled the barbarian society to which 
the soil of Italy was so ill suited ; the second prepared 
the way for the rise of commures. With the death of 
Charles the Fat the rule of the Franks bpsed, and 
barbarian invasions hkewtse ceased. The Germanic tribes 
bad settled down on Italun soil and were becoming civi- 
lised. Nevertheless, Ztalyhad stU! to pass through s string 
of revolutions and years of lU feumse. At the dissolution 
of the Empire of the Franks certam counts and marquises 
Kpedally the latter, who, by the union of several cotmties 
had gamed the power of dukes, were fijund asserting 
extravagant pretensions, even endeavouring to form inde- 
pendent states, and often with success. To this day, in 
feet, there are rrigning families descended from Fmrdash 
marquises and counts. To compass their destrucrion 
benCTces and immoiudes had been granted m vam . thrir 
power was not to be so easily extuiOTisbed. For, even in 
Italy, whcf e, owing to thediRrcnt character of the country, 
the ancient civiJisauon had tenaciouslylingercdon, aid now 
b^n to awake to new life, and where, too, the Papacy 
and the Greeks of Byzantium had rmpoied the absolute 
triumph of G e rm anic institutions, feudal counts and mar- 
quises now arose to contest the crown. Next followed long 
years of renewed devastarioa and conflict, ending by the 
crown being retained in the gra^ of German emperors and 
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kings The first wars and quarrels were carried on by 
Berengarms of Friuli and Gutdo of Spoleto, with other 
Italian and foreign nobles, a German king, two Burgundian 
monarchs, and finally by King Otho of Germany, who 
remained victor. It was during these seventy odd years 
of continued strife that Italian kings first reigned in Italy, 
though with an always uncertain and disputed rule Then 
came a forty years’ peace (961-iooa), during which Otho 
I , II , III. reigned in turn, and another Italian marquis, 
Hardoum of Ivrea, disputed the crown of Italy with the 
German kings. But in 1014 Hardoum was vanquished 
by Henry of Germany, sumamed the Satnt^ to whom 
succeeded Conradin of the Franconian or Salic dynasty. 

These two German sovereigns completed the feudal 
revolution, already mentioned by us, the which, bc^n by 
the Carlovmgians, and continued by the Othos, had failed 
nevertheless to assure the supremacy of kings and emperors 
over Italy. But, at all events, seeing that the Othos had 
purposely exempted numerous lesser vassals from render- 
ing allegiance to the counts and barons, and had accorded 
many cities to prelates , also seeing that the renascence 
of communes was considerably promoted by all the afore- 
said exemptions, some writers conceived the idea that this 
renascence was chiefly owed to the initiative of the Othos. 
But these emperors had a very different aim in view, and 
had failed to achieve it. They sought to undermine the 
strength of all possible asswlanls of the Crown, when 
threatened by revolts such as that of the Marquis of 
Ivrea. For this reason Henry the Saint continued to 
favour the greater feudatories at the expense of “ holders 
of honours" — that is to say, of counts and marquises — 
and in fact almost annihilated the latter class Con- 
radin the Salic carried out the scheme more completely, 
by favouring' even the minor feudatories and making 
benefices he^itary. From that moment the victory of 
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the German sovereigns over the feudal lords was assured ; 
for vassals- once rendered masters of their fiefs owed 
obedience to the Crown alone, and thus the pnde of the 
great nobles was permanently abased. Not so the new 
popular pride, which had grown to be a power unawares 

Accordingly, we find a multitude of facta showing that 
the condition of the Roman race was continually improv- 
ing ; that feudal sodcty, by the action of its own sove- 
reigns, was daily losing substance and strength j that as 
the Latin civilisation revived by the natural force of 
events, it changed, assitmlatcd, and absorbed the pnnciples 
of Germanic society. Even before the two races came 
into conflict, the cradttionsof the conquered had frequently 
combated and overcome those of victory The latter, 
indeed, had already accepted the Roman law to some 
extent, when the once subject race pleaded the sanction 
of their municipal statutes 

Italians wei^ in a state of ferment and of radical trans- 
formation when the first signs of a revival of the communes 
appeared. Neither the barbanan rule nor the Empire 
had ever really mastered the social order of the peninsula ; 
and exactly when feudalism was first founded and seemed 
likely to spread everywhere and assure the quiet supre- 
ma<y of the emperors over Italy, fresh causes of pen! and 
strife suddenly sprang into existence Papacy and clergy 
attained to loftier and more menacing power ; the immuni- 
ties lavished on prelates, from dread of the laity, rendered 
them temporal potentates dependent op the emperors, 
while as spintuaJ dignicanes they owed obedience to the 
Pope : thus practicaDyeajoying a double investiture. This 
led to much disorder and scandalous corrupaon in the 
Church, since prelates were converted into feudal lords, 
holding sway over aties, making war on other territories, 
keeping open court, and induing m every worldly plea- 
sure. The Popes wnshed to re-establish discipline, to 
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maintain absolute rule over the bishop, and nominate 
them unhindered ; but this was opposed by the emperor, 
since the temporal authority of the prelates nude them 
logically subject to his rule as well. Thus b^n the 
famous war of Investitures between the Papacy and the 
Empire, the issue of which was so long undecided. Mean* 
while neither the Church, the Empire nor the feudal 
s)'stem could obtain complete mastery over thc^ sodal 
movement, and the confusion was increased by their con- 
tinual disputes This state of thm^ weakened even the 
authority of the prelates ; and then the communes, having 
necessarily learnt the art of self-government during the 
period when dioceses were left vacant, having noted the 
prosperity of the Southern republics, and found their 
strength increased by the extension of commerce and the 
feud5 disorganisation, finally saw that the moment to 
achieve freedom had arrived. Even in cities ruled by lay 
nobles, things followed the same course, smee to side 
either with the Empire or the Church 3lwa}'S served to 
exatc much enmity against those in power, and procured 
many allies for the weaker party. 

Accordingly the eleventh century witnessed the ansa! of 
communes throughout Italy, and the joy of independence 
once realised, it was impossible to return to a state of 
vassalage, whether under bishops, counts, or the Empire 
itself At first these communes were hemmed in on all 
sides by a vast number of dukes, counts, and barons of 
various degrees of strength, inasmuch as the feudal order 
was still very powerful and sull supreme in all country 
districts Of German descent and trained to arms, these 
nobles fought m their own interest, although nonunaily 
for the Empire and its nghts, against the new communal 
order that suddenly faced them with such menaring strength. 
They swooped down from th«r strongholds to bar the 
trade of the towns ; they levied tolls, threatened violence. 
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TttE OKICtN OF FLORZNCZ. 

I. 

HE origin of Florence is wrapped in 
great obscunty, and little light is to be 
ccnTcd from chroniclers, who either 
avoided the subject altogether or clouded 
It over with legends. Much has been 
wntten of lare touching these chronJeJers 
and on the value and varying credibility of thetr accounts. 
Bat m endeavouring to asetttam evorything, and push 
research loo subtly, long and learned disputes have som®- 
limes arisen on parucxdars which can never, perhaps, bt_ 
venfied and are scarcely worth knowuig, while men 
significant and easily investigated points have been lef 
untouched. By this method some risk a incarred o 
building up from those miller s a species of occult srieno 
for the sole benefit of the initiated, whereas all that i* 
absolutely known of the ongm of Florence may bt 
exp re s sed in a few words. 

The Florentine Commune bang of tardier birth than 
many others its historians and chroniclers were likewise 
of later date, since no commune possesses a written 
history until conscious of its own pasonality Thus, it 
was only in the twelfth century that ) early records were 
first started, registering some of the more important 
events of Florence, givmg dates, and names of places and 
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persons, while, at the same rime, lists were made of the 
Consuls, the first magistrates of the Commune, and after- 
wards supplemented with the names of the Paiesta, who 
succeeded to the Consuls. These magistrates being 
changed yearly, and even more frequently, this catalogue 
served as a chronolt^ical guide, and was soon converted 
into a register of contemporaneous events m the town. 

A very early fragment of these annals is preserved m 
the Vatican, and is written on the back of a sheet form- 
ing part of a codex * of Longobird laws. It contains 
eighteen records, running from iiio to 1173,10 different 
handwTitings, all, however, of the twelfth century, vnth 
some blunders and no chronolt^cal arrangement. Never- 
theless these records are of much importance, being the 
earliest we possess. A similar and longer series of records 
of much later date, running from 1 107 to 1 247, is to be 
found in a thirteenth-century MS * m the National library 
at Florence. 

Both collections have been recently republished and 
illustrated by Dr. Hartwig, under the iiiJc of “Annales 
florcntini," 1 and ** Annalcs florentlm," ii 3 The Codex 
containing the second senes also comprises the oldest list 
extant 01 Consuls and Podesta, from 1196 to 1267, and 

• Codex 771 of ibe Vatican Palatine Libnu) , conUiQicig tbe $o<alIed 
Lombard collection of Lonj^bard law* Tbe disco\-ery of tbe Florentine 
annals on the back of sheet 71 is owed to the hbranon FogginL Hh 
communicated his find to Professor Lami, who published part of the 
fragment, with notes The whole was afterwards edited by Professors 
Peru and Haitwig, and finally Professor C Paoli issued an exact photo- 
type of the fragment in No 1 of the **Arthivio pateografico Itauaoo,** 
edited by Prof Mnnaci, of Rome 

• This IS a codex &oin Santa Mana Novella, now No. 776, A. 
(.Suppressed Motiastenes section), of the MasliAbecchtan Lthmy It 
consists of forty-six records, part of which (the first twenty-five, down to 
the year H17) were published by Fineschi in his “Memone Stonche 
degli nomini ^ostn di S M Novella,'* voL i pp 33t>-332- 

• D. O lUrtwig, “ Quellen «ad Forsebungen tur Auesten Geschichte 
der Siadt Florenz.* Part 1* of this work was published in Marburg, 
1875 t part iL, costainiog both senes of annals, at Hal'e, 1880. 
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ments from 1 1 88~i 24 5.* Although we cannot be certain 
that this name always referred to the same individual, it 
13 ceitam that the same chronicler records his prcserce 
in the war of Semifonte m the year 1202, and in that of 
Montaho in 1207. Besides, ^ work is found in a 
Florendne codex of the thirteenth century, and if not in 
bis own hand, in the character of about the same period.* 
This first attempt at Florentine history, written m Latin 
fay a judge and rotary, suj^xssed by Milanesi and Hart- 
wig to have been a native of a neighbouring town, but 
resident in Florence, has a stamp of its own, very different 
from that of all subsequent Florennnc chronicles. Sanza- 
nomc says nothing as to the origin of the Commune and 
its internal constituQon After a vague and hasty allusion 
to old legend, 3 he starts with the war and destruedon 
of Fiesole in i I2J, " cum eius occasione Floreatia sump- 
sisset originem." Thus, from the beginning, he shows us 
the Commune already established, with its consuls and 
captains, and proceeds to recount its conflicts with 
neighbouring powers in a stilted, rhetorical fashion, with 
uncertain and often erroneous dates, and with speeches in 
strained imitation of ancient Roman historians. Conse- 
quently some writers refused to assign any historic value 
to his work. But, ora the other hand, critics of ^catcr 
weight and impartiality, such as Hartwig, Hegel, and 
Paoli, have recognised that the work of this norary, who 

' Vide Proressor Suittnt, in pt. i doc. tS of kit forthcoming work, 
gives a doctunest dated Jnoe 14, 11S8, vntb the signature, “ Ego Santa* 
nonie index et nctanos* la the Acts of the Tuscan league of tig? 
(Santini, roL u Si, p 37) »e Bad lie aaine of “Sanranome de Sancto 
Miniato* among the sigoatores foUowug that of the Consul of Saa 
Mmiato.! 

• Professor Paoh maies the same statement in bis before-mentioned 
work^^TheCodex tnqoeslioo IS tbeMagl«b-S»oa.,C) ixv. 571 The 

Gena " vere published about the same time by Kaitwig fop. at.) and 
by the Tuscan ** Depntatione di Stona patrta” (CeUini, 1S76). 

* Just at this DOint there are several gaps in the Codex. 
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was almost a precursor of the fifteenth-century humanists, 
is a literary phenomenon, and that the fact of its isolation 
makes it the more remarkable as a proof of ancient 
Florentine culture, and also because we find beneath its 
rhetorical flounshes much useful information on the early 
history of FJorence- 

Hence all the other chroniclers had to face one and 
the same problem : how to write a history, or even a 
bare chronicle of the earliest beginnings of Florence, from 
the scant and fragmentary accounts at their disposal? 
The notary Sanzanome shirked the difficulty by saying 
nothing of the foundation of the town, and then expand- 
ing his narrative with rhetorical flights, fictitious speeches, 
and descriptions of battles, in which his own fancy and 
imitation of the classics played the main part. But this 
method was neither congenial nor possible to the simpler 
folk of a later day, who sought to write as they spoke, 
and whose culture was slighter, or at all events very dif- 
ferent from the notary’s These chroniclers, therefore, had 
no basis to build upon save one legend and a few scraps 
of information that could not possibly satisfy their 
patnonc pride 

Fortunately for their purpose, just at this time — namely, 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century — an event of 
great literary importance occurred, serving to put the 
Florentine chroniclers on a new track, A Dominican 
monk, one Martin of Troppau, in Bohemia, sumamed 
therefore Oppavtensts, vulgarly known as Martin Polono, 
chaplain, apostolic penitentiary, and afterwards archbishop, 
wrote an histoncal work which, although of no remark- 
able merit, had an extraordinary and rapid success It 
. was a species of manual of universal history, chronologi- 
cally arranged under the names of the various emperors 
and Popes, down to the year 1268. Its author afterwards 
earned it down to a few years later, with an introduction 
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were long and frequently extracted, printed, and employed; 
notably the list of Consuls and Podcsti used by Ammi- 
rato, and a narrative of the BuondcJmonri tragedy(iH 5 )> 
differing considerably from VUlani’s version of the tale. 
It w-as speedily derided that the author must have written 
in 1293, since he records an event 0/ that year, and says 
that he witnessed it with his own eyes.* Later, this 
Chronicle was attributed to firunerto Larini, although the 
narrarirc is carried down to 3 date when D2ate's roaster 
must have c erta inly ceased to exist.* During his learned 
researches in Florence Dr. Hartwig discovered a MS. 
that, in all probability, is the original autograph of the 
Ch«jnic)e .3 Although routilat^ — starting only from 
IjSj— this Codex Is doubly prerions, as it clearly shows 
the method on which this and many similar works were 
compiled. There Is a middle column containing the usual 
mangW version of Martin Polono*; and here on the 
margins, between the rubrics and sometimes even the 
lines, are added notices of general history, drawn from 
other sources, and speaal records of FJorenone events. 

The history is thus brought down to 1249, where a gap 
occurs extending to 1283, from which jear the au^or 
continues his jiamrivc to ijoj.S Bur in this second part 

■ In inratioal’*? certain Saracen nobles, sent as pmo'crj that rear 
alia CAirra be adds "cr “ (“and I bebeld themT 

* It o>2ses down to IJ03, bot tbe cooclodroe pamgraph se«tas u tie 
srnnen br a later hand. Hot the prccedug paiagnph oarntts events ci 
1397. asdCrtmetto Latiaj cenatalr died b^ore then (1294) 

* nnrence National libnrT', d xxr Cod. $$& 

* This has also been deariv ptorcd br Fnsf Saz]tm?s nmaeroos reri* 
6canons. 

s TiroTervshOTt records, or rather were added by another band 

•here lie gap cecnrs, aandy ■ Pope Admn V., bwn of tie Pieseo 
btnUy of Genoa, 1276, reigned as Pope thirty days ; the Chair recaot 
t»enty.eight days. Pope Innocent VL elected, who caiae from 
Poregah" The second note u aitatair erroneous lanocezt VI. 
(El ease iTAIbcn) «s a Frenchioaa of lotncFasui buth, and was 
raised to the Fa^cya lysa. But Adrian’s sacces so r was John XXI , 
a rortv^oese. the author mistooh /a^arrte^ (probably written m an 
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the chiracter of the work is entirely changed. Having 
no longer Martin Polono as a guide, he now forsakes that 
prelate’s method. The affairs of the Empire and the 
Church arc reduced to still smaller proportions, more 
space is given to those of Florence, and instead of being 
scattered haphaiard over the narrative, they are now 
united and carried steadily on. Thus we see a real 
diromcle of Florence gradually developing before us and 
acquiring a speaal value of its own. Its discoverer, Dr. 
Hartwig, at 6rst considered it an autograph, but finally 
conceived doubts on that score. The great disorder of 
the manuscript ; us mutilated commencement ; the gap 
between thirty-six years in the middle ; the absence of 
certain records, compnsed in certain excerpts from it, 
quoted by old wnters ; the discovery that many of these 
wniers quoted from another MS of the Chronicle belong- 
ing to the Gaddi Library ; all this justified his statement 
that the problem could not be finally solved without the 
aid of the Gaddi Codex, which he had not yet been able 
to discover. 

On the other hand, Professor Santini maintained, in a 
prize essay, that the Gaddi Codex could only be a copy of 
that found by Hartwig, and that the latter must be the 
mutilated onginal manuscript After a short time the 
question was ultimately dcaded by another student of our 
Istituto Supenore, Signor Alvisi, who, having unearthed 
the Gaddi Codex in the Laurcntian Library, found it to be 
a fifteenth-century copy.* Here the various fragments— 

abbrevuted form) for InnMtnitus, XXI for VI Em la othrr chroaides 
tbe two recotds siaad together, and almost in the same words, bat with- 
out the aame blunder. 

‘ Codex Laur. Gadd. 77. On tbe back are these words* “Cronica 
TomanoTum PontiScum ei Imperatoronu*’ This title explains the connec- 
tion of the Chronicle with hlastin P^ono, and why the MS. so long- 
escaped the researches of atudenis of Florenune history. Tbe srork of 
Proresvar Santini from which we bare quoted being an essay sent m 
for his HA. examination, was discussed at the Isiituto Supenore, and 
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'arranged in separate columns in the original MS.-— ait 
joined with the remainder of the text, though often in an 
arbitrary fashion Here,'too, there is the gap between 
1149-85, but the Chronicle, instead of starting mm n8r, 
begins, like Martin Polono’s first compilation, trith Jesus 
Christ— pr/wtf / Jetnmo pMttfite — and the Emperor Octa- 
vian. Thiu, it may now be affirmed, that the Codex in 
the Florence National Library is a genuine and, as it 
were, photographic representation of the method employed 
for the earliest compdations of Florentine histonogrsphy. 
It allows us to see the author at work, as it were, before 
our eyes. 

Another, but far less perfect, specimen of this kind of 
production is afforded by the Lucca MS , to which pre- 
vious allusion has been made. The author carefully tells 
us that It was composed between the years 1290 and 1342 
He transcribes the whole legend of the origin of Florence, 
and then gives his Italian fasttmo of Martin Polono, 
Tj^inning from the Emperor Octavian. But he interw 
sperses it with “ many things relating to the affairs of 
Tuscany, and espeaaily of Florence ... the greater part 
being found in divers books on Tuscany, of which some 
contain more, some less” (^ua! na fiit, qual ks mens) 
Having reached the year J309 in this fashion, he con- 
tinues his narrative fay borrowing from Viliam, several 
books of whose history had alrt^y appeared m 1341, 
and with this assistance carries his work down to 1342 
He continues by rrproduoi^ a Latin description of 
Florence written in 1339, and then gives the Litm intro- 

an account firea of it at the •* Arch. Slcr It.," Senes ir to! xh No ir 
p. 483 and foL, 1883. The paper itself has remained niipufaiished, as 
AIvisi’s discovery u* demonstratHmssupetfluoos Santint regarded 
the Chronicle as one of great UDMitaace, since « records the names ol 
ceriaiB consuls, omitted m all the others, but contained 10 ne^Jy di> 
covered docotneea, bob' la type, and fonning part of the work that mil 
soon, vie hope, be puhltsbed by Sign^Santini. 
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duction that Martin Polono had added to his history 
The compiler of this Lucca Codex avows that his method 
is neither logical nor chronolt^cal; hut craves the readers 
indulgence, sa^ng that m this work he had first put 
together all the Italian and then all the Latin portions, 
with the intention of arran^ng them better afterwards, by 
fusing them together and writing the whole in Latin. 
This intention he seems to have found no time to fulfil. 
From this Codex also, all the portions relating to Florence 
•were subsequently extracted and printed.* As may be 
seen, the compiler’s method is always the same, although 
in this case heavier and more mechanical than usual, for 
lack of any inherent connection between the different 
parts. The only novelty consists in transcribing the 
entire legend to make it serve as an introduction to 
Florentine history ; an example that, as will be seen, was 
afterwards followed by others. 

But however flattering to Florentine selMovethvssjstem 
of fusing the history of the Commune with that of the 
universe might be, it was clearly apparent that the former 
remained crushed, as it were, by the contact. Hence 
even the fourteenth century witnessed attempts to expound 
it apart. Paolo Picn begins his Chronicle from 1080, the 
year from which the other writers also date their earliest 
nistoncal account of Florence, and continues it, with 
slight allusions to the Popes and slighter to the emperors, 
down to 1305, including the scanty Florentine records 
“gleaned from many chronicles and books, with certain 
novel matters seen by me, Paolino di Piero, and written 
ad memortam ” On the other hand, Simone della Tosa, 
who died m 1380, b^ms his “Annals” with a list of 
Consuls and Podcsta (1196-1278), and then passes to the 

' Baluiio Mann, “ Miscellanea,* tom ir This Orsuca Codex, in the 
UJCca Archives, has been very minutely described by Hartwijf>{voL 1. 
xxr. and foL), who, as before mentioned, brought out the Italian versiofl 
of the legend he had extracted from it 
& 
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arranged in separatt coJumns in the onginal MS. — ore 
jdned with the remainder of the text, though often in an 
arbitrary fashion. Here, too, there is the gap between 
1249-85, but the Chronicle, instead of starting from 1181, 
bcgtns, like Martin Polono*s first comptiation, with Jesus 
Christ— /r/ffitf t jtmma Pentef.ct — and the Emperor Octa- 
Wan. 2'haSt it may now be affirmed, that the Codex in 
the Florence National Library 15 3 genuine and, as it 
were, photographic representation of the method cmpJo)cd 
for the earliest compilations of Florentine historiography. 
It allov.'s us to sec the author at work, as it were, b«ore 
our eyes. 

Another, but far less perfect, specunen of this kind of 
produedon is aiTorded by the Lucca MS , to which pre- 
vious alluaion has been made. The author carefully tells 
us that It was composed between the ^ears 1290 and 1542 
He transenbes the whole legend of the origin of Florence, 
and then gives his Itafian pojtitcio of Martin PoJono, 
bi^inmng from the Emperor Octavian, But he inter- 
spcfses It with many things relating to the affairs of 
Tuscany, and espeaally of Florence . , . the greater part 
being found in divers books on Tuscany, of which some 
contain more, some less” {jjkoI ra ptit^anal ra 
Haring reached the year 1309 in this fashion, he con- 
tinues his narrative by borrowing from "^llani, scrcral 
books of whose history had alre^y appeared in 1341, 
and with this assatsnee carries ba work down to 1342- 
He continues by reproduang a Latin description of 
Florence written m *339, and then gives the Latin intro- 

as accoaot jirea of it la Ihe “ Arcl. Stor It," Sen» jt yoL *i- No. ir 
pL ^Sj aad foi, itS}. The paper lUdf hu remaraed oBfKbjsbed, »s 
Alvu^ ditcerrxy made it* demeostraiiomnpeTSmas Stniioi rtgatded 
the Chrcmide u Qfie of great uapomoce, usee iC records the semes of 
certain cosssls, ctmtted to aU the others, imt coem.iied tn newly dis- 
corered doanaeots, now ua type, asd fbrsus^ jan of the work that wiS 
Mca, we hope, be pabhsherf bjrStgBarSaoctci. 
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question has not yet been completely investigated. But 
we know that they were many in number. For general 
history, Martin Polono was still the main source ; but 
Villani also drew from the ** Gesta Imperatorum ct Ponti- 
ficum ” of Thomas Tuscus,* the ** Vita di San Giovanni 
Gualberto,” the ** Cronache di San Dionigi ” (an Italian 
translation of which was printed — 1476 — before the 
original text), and the*‘Librodel Conquisto d'OItremare,” 
which was a history of the Crusades, translated from the 
French into almost every other language during the 
Middle Ages * 

That ViUani is a very valuable authority in Florentine 
history dating from the end of the thirteenth century, is 
a fact well known to all, and need not be discussed here 
As to the origin of the city, he has little that is genuinely 
hlstoricil to tell us. Hts accounts begin, as usual, from 
xo8o, are more or less identical with those disseminated by 
other wnters, not unfrequently charged with the same 
blunders, and often in the same words This singular 
resemblance between many of the Florentine chroniclers 
when treating of early times, and remarked upon later, 
was easily explained so long as it was taken for granted 
tliat some chroniclers had copied from others. But when 
it could be proved, as was often the case, that the same 
resemblance existed even between totally independent 
ivriters, the problem was not so readily solved. For 
this reason, Prof. Schefier-Boichorst, in noting the fact, 
after impartial and keen investigation, suggcstcathe theory 
that all the different chromclers had drawn from some 

* In the Acta Sanctorom. 

* L'estoire de Erades capennr, et la coaqueste de la terre d’oa* 
bemer (Receml des histonens des Cmsades),” translated into Latin, 
Greek, German, Spanish, Italian For the sources consulted by Villani, 
vide Bnsson, “Die florentinische Ges^tchte der Malespini” (Innsbni^ 
1869), and Scheffer-Boichorsi, “Die Ceschi^te Malespmi, eine*Fal. 
sebung," in his “ Florentmer htndiea.* 
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death of Countess MatUda(ni5) and on to 1346, sup- 
plementing towards the dose his meagre account of Floren- 
tine affairs with det^la about his own family. But simple 
summaries such as these, consisting only of a few pages, 
Were more inadequate than ever to satisfy the needs of a 
dty that now, in the fourteenth century, bad already won 
a foremost place in Italy, was proudly asserting equality 
with Rome, and aspired to have a Kstory similar to that 
of the andent metropolis of the world. 

Such was the ambitious problem that Giovanni Villani, 
as shown hy his own words, proposed to solve fn the 
year 1300, he says, *' being in Rome for the Jubilee, ad- 
miring the grand memories of that city, reading the 

f lorious deeiS narrated by Vogil, Sallust, Lucan, Titus 
ivy, Paul Orosio, and other masters of history, who 
recounted, not the events of Rome alone, but likewise 
strange events of the universal world t I Arrowed their 
8 t)lc and form.”* Refie«iting that “our old Florentines 
had left few and confused records of past deeds in our dty 
of Florence,* and that our dty, the child and creature of 
Rome, was on the upward path, and about to achieve great 
things, whereas Rome was on Ae dedine," I resolved “to 
faring into this volume and new chronicle all the events 
and beginnings of the dty of Florence, . . . and give 
henceforth in full the deeds of the Florentines, and hmfij 
the notable affairs of the rest of the universe.” 3 Thus, 
according to Villani, the course to be pursued was to con- 
nect the history of Florence with that of the world, as 
others had done before him, but in such wise that Florence 
should not be the loser, but rather play the chief part. 
Hence his work is no longer a mechanical mosaic ; he 
arranges his history, dividing it in books and chapters, 
after the manner oi the andents. We do not know all 
the authorities from whom his work was derived, for this 
• vtn 3^ • 1 1. • virr. 315. 
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question has not yet been completely investigated. But 
we know that they were many in number. For general 
history, Martin Polono was still the main source ; but 
Villani also drew from the ** Gesta Imperatorum et Pond- 
ficum” of Thomas Tuscus,* the “Vita di San Giovanni 
Gualbcrto," the “ Cronache di San Diotngi ” (an Italian 
translation of which was printed — 1476 — before the 
original text), and the“Librodcl Conquisto d'Oltreraare,” 
wmch was a history of the Crusades, translated from the 
French into almost every other language during the 
Middle Ages » 

That Villani is a very valuable authority in Florentine 
history dating from the end of the thirteenth century, is 
a fact well known to all, and need not be discussed here. 
As to the origin of the city, he has little that is genuinely 
historical to tell us. Hts accounts begin, as usual, from 
1080, are more or less identical with those disseminated by 
other writers, not unfreaucntly charged with the same 
blunders, and often in we same words This sin^ar 
resemblance between many of the Florentine chroniclers 
when treating of early times, and remarked upon later, 
was easily explained so long as it was taken for granted 
tliat some chroniclers had copied from others. But when 
it could be proved, as was often the case, that the same 
resemblance existed even between totally independent 
^vritcrs, the problem was not so readily solved.. For 
this reason, Prof. Schefier-Boichorst, m noting the fact, 
after impartial and keen investigation, suggested the theory 
that all the different chromclcrs had iS^wn from some 

‘ In the Acta Sasetoram. 

• “ L’estoire de Eracles empcreor. et la conqueste de la terte d’on. 
tremer (Receuil de$ histonens des Croisadea),’* translated into Latin, 
Greek, German, Spanish, Italian For the sources consulted by Vfllani, 
vide Bnsson, “Die floreatinische Geschichte der Malespmi* (Inosbtuck, 
18^), and ScheffeT'BoichorsC, "Die Geschichte Malespmi, eme'Fal* 
schung," m his '* Florentiner Stndien ' 
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common source, of •which notiung was now known. . See- 
ing that To)omco of Lucca, whose Annals were already 
concluded before Villani began to colour his design, often 
quotes from “Gcsta” and “Acta FJorenrinonim,” "Gesta” 
and “ Acta Lucensium,” the German critic assigned the 
name of “Gesta Florentinum” to what, in hzs opinion, must 
have been the original source used by all the chroniclers 
of Florence down to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This hypothesis became generally accepted as the 
most probable explanation of a fact that was otherwise 
ineipitcable. But when attempts were made to precisely 
define the nature and limits of the Gesta ” — to define, 
not only its language, but in which year it was begun, 
in which ended, togwer with the style and exact character 
both of the work and its author— the question then stood 
on very disputable ground Accordingly, I ■will leave 
discussions of this kind on one side, as iJejond the s^ere 
of a general outline. Besides, 1 must agree with Prof 
C Paoli* in considering that the “Gesta” cannot have 
been a strictly individual work, but rather a collection of 
Florentine news, originally of very meagre proportions, 
but gradually enrichra by fresh annalistic matter and new 
addiuons, as it passed from hand to hand. Some com- 
pilation of this kind, but of greater weight and repute 
(now unluckily perished), must have fallen into the hmds 
of vanous chroniclers, who made use of it in turn, uncon- 
scious that It had served others before them. And these 
chroniclers were again copied by several of a later period 
VUlani begins with the Tower of Babel and the confu- 
sion of tongues and then passes on to the legendary origin 
of Florence, dividing it in chapters and expounding it as 
though it were genuine history, but inserting various 
alterations, to wmch we shall wer later on He then 
proceeds with a general history of the Middle Ages, and 
* i'tJt Paal?* article 0^ Ifcrtinc's vark. 
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from the year 1080 engrafts on this stock all the accounts 
of Florence he had been able to collect, and even colours 
these by a variety of other Iwcnds much diffused among 
the people at the time, and often, also, by the addition of 
fantasuc considerations of his own. \Vhat amount of 
accurate knowledge can be derived from all this ? Sub- 
stantially we find a single l^cnd, and a small number of 
historical facts of undoubted value, though not free from 
errors, floating, as elsewhere, in an ocean of events quite 
unconnected with Florence, intermixed ivith scraps of 
misty traditions or legends, arbitrarily interpreted and 
explained. Therefore, the first question to be decided is 
that of the origin and value of the legend itself. Can any 
historical information be derived from it, either directly or 
indirectly ? The second question is • Can it be ascertained 
with any certainty what original nucleus of authentic 
information the “Gesta Florentinorum must have con- 
tained? The latter at least presents no senous difficulty, 
seeing that when we compare the vanous chroniclers, 
particularly those who worked independently, and extract 
what Florentine material they used m common and often 
gave in the same words, the main point is won. But, 
after all this, and after trying to extract some substance 
(scant enough, as will be seen) from the legend, very little 
genuine information is gained. It is therefore an absolute 
necessity to seek the aid of all public and private docu- 
ments contained in our Archives, and of all learned 
modem investigations r^arding medisBval history in 
general, and that of Florence in particular. Florentine 
historical research, first inaugurated by Ammirato, was 
diligently pursued in the eighteenth century by Borghini, 
Lami, and numerous other scholars, down to the present 
day. Nevertheless, the definite results of these pro- 
longed inquiries, this vast display of learning, were still 
very few For instance, we find that even the illustrious 
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Gino Cnpponi, after a short introduction to his History 
of F)orencc, Is compelled. Tike the ancients, to leap to the 
death of Countess Madlda, and makes his first mention, 
so to say, of the Commune after it had already existed for 
some time. Then the history of almost two centuries, 
to the year 1115* or thereabouts, is summed up in twelve 
pages, and only from the thirteenth forward are events 
related really in full. 

But in these days the study of medisval documents 
has made extraordinary progress, above all in Germany, 
and accordingly the Florentine question has been again 
reopened. Dr. 0 Hartwig was the first to apply his 
learning to the task, employing the scientific method. He 
not only examined all that was published on the subject, 
but made fresh researches in Italian libraries and archives, 
further aided fay precious notes of documents newly dis- 
covered in Tuscany by D. Wustenfcld. Thus, in the 
work from which we have frequently quoted, he nas 
enabled to give a collection of valuable documents and 
of learned dissertations which have been already turned 
to account, will serve as a basis for future researches, 
and would be still better known and appreciated were 
they penned in a more popular style. Much has been 
found, very much read by Prof. Petrens, who has 
devoted his life to Florentine history, and already pub- 
lished eight volumes of his work. His first volume, ol 
five hundred pages, only extends to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and therefore treats of the origin of 
the city learnedly and at length All Italians owe Wm 
gratitude for this ; but it must be confessed that his 
untiring zeal, vast learning, and prodigious reading have 
not always resulted in a due amount of historical accuracy^ 
and sureness of method. Treating of a period in which 
all has to be built up on a very scanty number of known 
fects, unless these facts arc thoroughly ascertained dis-' 
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astrous ronsequences are apt to ensue. For example, in 
investigating the first origin of the Consuls, he still relies 
on the document of Pogna, dated March 4, 1161, in 
which they are named, and without remarking that 
Capponi, from whom, nevertheless, he continually quotes, 
had proved that, although long thought correct, this date 
was erroneous, and should be altered to March 4, 1181, 
Florentine style, the which signifies 118a in the modern 
style. Thus Prof. Perrens introduces Consuls long 
before they were born.* Elsewhere he plunges into the 
very intricate dispute as to the jurisdiction exercised over 
their own territory by the Florentines of the twelfth 
century. He repeats with the old chroniclers that in 
n86 Frederic I. deprived them of all jurisdiction beyond 
the city walls, hut ^at they re-acqmred it in 1188. He 
adds that on the Emperor Frederic’s decease in 1190, his 
successor, Henry VI, “ comme don de joyeux evenement, 
multiplie les privileges.” He fails to reflect that the 
patent quoted in support of the latter assertion bears the 
date of 1187, and that he gives the date in a note of his 
own.* How is the reader to disentangle this skein ? As 
another example, we may add that the author gives as an 
historical fact the legendary tale of the origin of the 
Colombina festival held on Holy Saturday. The Floren- 
tines are sent to the Crusades by their arenbishop, Ranieri, 
in 1099 ; that is several centuries before Florence pos^ssed 
an archbishop. Paazino dc Pazzi, in reward for his 
feats of valour at the taking of Jerusalem, receives the 
mural croton from Godfrey de Bouillon, together with 
the right to change his arms and adopt the crosses and 
dolphins, the which change was only efected by the Pazzi 

* **Uy en cut (des consuls) tout moms enitot." And after quoting 

lae doemnent he adds this note;— “Derant de fait si positi^ il serait 
oueux de S'arrtter anx conjectures des auteurs mime presque contem- 
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several centuries later.* Pazrino returns to Florcnoe m 
triumph, mounted on a car, of which the description is 
given ; and at a time when the Coznmunc was not yet 
established,* is recdvtti in the style of a Roman conqueror 
by the people, the clergy, and the magistrates. He has 
brought three stones from the Holy Sepulchre, and these 
arc the flints from which the sparks are stdJ struck to fire 
the Car of the Dove. All this is derived from Gamumni’s 
“Storia geneaJogica,’* an utterly valueless work,3 Readers 
may consider it strangely inwdious on my part to be at 
the pains to refer to certain blunders contained in a work 
of which I am the first to recognise the ment^ and by 
which I have often profited. But it seemed necessary to 
explain why, in spite of having praised, I should so sel- 
dom ^uote It. The work undeniably compnses abundant 
historic material, is wntten with vivacity and clearness, 
contains many keen observations, and does honour to an 
author to whom Italians are bound to be grateful But 
although for all these reasons it is a book deserving 
attention, no po^ble use can be made of it, without 
continually venfying the authorities cited in it. 

Here a word must be said touching another and fax 
less imposing work, to which we have been able to re- 
fer with far greater security. Already, in certain short 
papers appearing in the “A^mo Storico Itahano,” Prof 
Sandni had proved lus power of keen research on the «rly 
history of Florence, and has now had the happy idea of 
collecting all the documents on the subject, both published 
and unpublished, existing m the Florentine Archires. 

’ BorgWai, “Ducorsi," toL »t pp. a7«ad 93 Florwice, 1755 

* 'tlie ninth and last volame u aow published, and extends to the OS 
ofibe Republic {1530-32) 

* Conceniin j ihe ntaBertms ermts ennaioed in this Bn\ rohnae, Pr 
llanwig bas wnrtea at some leneib <a Sybil’s “ Hfstenche ZeitscbTift," 
vol HI. ft a 3, anno 1S68 Of the other volomes nothing need said ^ 
this point. 
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After copying and verifying them from the originals, he 
is now bringing them out in a bulky volume. -It would 
be well if he or other writeri could complete the same 
task m all cities, or at least in those of Tuscany, which had 
so many ties m common. Meanwhile, his book will form 
a new and solid foundation for Florentine historic research 
We are doubly grateful for his kindness in allowing us to 
examine his press proofs. Thus we have been enabled to 
profit by his forthcoming book in advance of its publi- 
cation, and shall have frequent occasion to quote from it. 
Other works, unmentioned in the text, will be recorded 
in the notes for our readers* benefit. 


II 

Turning away for the moment from codices and 
chroniclers, we now come to the legend presenting the 
fi«t problem that has to be solved, or at any rate dis- 
cussed Undoubtedly this legend was very widely circu- 
lated among the people Even the “ Divina Commedia “ 
(Par. XV. 115) t^ls us how the Florentine dame at her 
spinning wheel — 

“ Favoleggiava con la sua famtglia 
De* Troian! di Fiesole e di Roma.” 

Nevertheless, it appears to have had a literary rather 
than a purely popular origin. In fact, it is only a strange 
medley of classical and mediaeval traditions, chiefly taken 
from books, and more or less arbitrarily altered, regarding 
the Siege of Troy, the flight of ^neas, and the origin of 
Rome , and as municipal pride sought to connect the latter 
with that of Florence, all the scanty and vague notices, or 
rather traditions, existing on the subject had been carefully 
scraped together. The legend begins with Adam, but 
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quickly leaving him aside, strides on to the foundation of 
Kicsolc by Atlas and his spouse, aided by the counsels ol 
Apollomus the astrologer. Fiesole’ was the first city built ; 
it ss’us erected on the healthiest spot In Europe, and 
hence its name— The children of Atlas spread 
over the land and populated it. The eldest son was 
called Italo, and gave Italy its name; the third was 
Sicano, who conquered and named Sicily. The serand 
son, Dardano, wandered farther a-field, and founded the 
city of Troy.* The legend next passes rapidly to the 
Trojan w-ar, the Eight of ^neas, and the foundation of 
Rome, of which city Florence is the favourite offspring. 
It then goes on to speak at much greater length, of 
Catiline, regarding whom so many particulars are given, 
that he must have been the subject of a separate legend 
which either, when united with the rest, at a later date, 
formed the so-called "Chronica de engine Civjtaris,” or 
was, more probably, antenor to this, and only amalgamated 
with it in subsequent compilations 

After conspiring ^rinst Rome Catiline came to Fiesole, 
whither the Romans pursued and attacked him, under 
their consuls Metellus and Fiorinus The latter falling 
in battle, their army was totally defeated on the banks 
of the Arno But Jufius Crsar came to avenge them, 
besieged and destroyed Fiesole ; and then, on the same 
spot where Fiorinus bad fallen, a new rity was built, and 
called Fiorenra to commemorate his name. Catiline fled 
to the Pistorian Appcniunes, but was pursued there and 

• Semus writes, m bis Coiatneataty on the j£nead (bit, lu. t i®4) • 
“Dardanns Io»i$ films «t Electrae, profectiu de Corytbo ICortonai 
OTiute Tosetae, pnmns twuI ad Troyaa,'' And fanher on (Com., 
bt lit T rSyJ, be say* thar ''Dar^asos et tasius fraCre* • • com ex 
Ettunaproposntssentsedes estenspercTe ecc.” In ttaongthcReaealoST 
of jEneas. be be^t tbos : " Ex Elecm AtaUntis film el lore DardasM 
uasatui" nils most base partly indued tie legend, althoogb, accord- 
»n? lo tbe Utter, Elecoa is the wife of Atlas and tie datighter of Jove. 
VuU Hartwig, Tot i ni. 
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routed. So great v?as the number of the killed, that a 
pestilence broke ’out, and from this Pistoia derived, its 
name.' ’ - ' 

In the leeend the nomenclature of Tuscan cities is 
always explained on the same principles, Pisa, for instance, 
being derived from fti&rt (to weigh) For the Romans 
received their tributes there, and ^ese were so numerous 
that they had to be weighed in two different places. This 
is why thev spoke of the city in the plural, 'Ptsae Ptsarum. 
Lucca cornes from lueere (to shine), because it was the 
first city converted to the light of Christianity. When 
the Franks^ marched against the Longobards m the South 
they halted at a place in central Italy, and left all their 

J Even Bnaetto Latbi, m bib L cf b« “Tesoro,” inal:es tie CstiUne 
legend relate to the ongia of Florence, recortls the mat eUugbter 
occamng at the battle wherein Catiline was routed, and also the sub. 
sequent pestileace. , " E per quellla grande peste d> quella grande 
uccisiose, fu appelhta U citti u Piston l chap 37. in the vulgate 
of Bono Gtambooi). The pnoapal aathonties for toe historical in* 
formation m the "Tesoro” arc Dictys of Crete, and the “ De exodio 
Troie,” attributed to Elms the Phrygian- Undoubtedly the latter U 
also one of the sources of our legend. Vide Thor Sundy, " Della vita 
e delle qpere di Brunetto l.atlm ,“ translated, with many additions, by 
Prof. R. Kemer. Florence Le Momuer, 

• The " tibro £esoCaao " styles them Africans instead of Franks, t/na 
OmpagM vtnuta dAfrua, as clsewbere, instead of Otlone or Otto, it 
says ^to, a blunder ^so found in the hlS that was printed. The 
blunders probably originated from some ignorant copyist of the legend, 
and were frequently repeated by later sciib^ John of Salisbury 
(“Polikiatifcns?' vt 17, edit. Cil«), in mentioning the cities built by 
Brensus, acceding to history, repeats the same story of Siena contained 
m the legend. He remarks that all this is not real history, zed celeinz 
traditio ezf, adding, however, that tradition is Confirmed by the &ct that 
TO theit constitution, beauty and customs, the Sienese resemble ‘•ad 
gallos « Bntones a cuibus ongtnem contiaacruot" John of Salisbury's 
words are also recorded by Benvenuto da Imola m bis Commentary on 
the "Divma Commedia," where he mentions that Dante mtended to 
allude to this resemblance (“ lafeino,” axo. lai) in the lines ; 

** Or fu giammai 

Gente si vana come la senese? 

Certo non la francesca si d’assoi." 

Boccacao‘s''CoiameDto'’ gives the same explanation of these lines. 
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routed. So great was the number of the killed, that a 
pestilence broke out, and from this Pistoia,derived its 

name.* . . 

In the legend the nomenclature of Tuscan cities is 
always explJned on the same prindples, Pisa, for instance, 
being derived from pesare (to weigh) For the Romans 
rccmed their tributes there, and ^ese were so numerous 
that they had to be weighed in two different places. This 
is why they spoke of the city in the plural, Ptsae Pharum. 
Lucca comes from lueere (to shine), because it ivas the 
first city converted to the light of Christianity. When 
the Franks* marched against the Longobards in the South 
they halted at a place in central Italy, and left all their 

• Evea Bronetto Latint, in bfe. L of h« ** Tesoro,” maVcs the Catilme 
legend relate to the ongin of Florence, recoiUs the great fUogbter 
occurring at the battle wherein Catilme was routed, and also the 8ub> 
sequent perukoce. *'£ per ouella grande peste di quella grande 
ocdsiooe, fu appellau U atth oi Pulota (bk I chap. 37, la the rulgaie 
of Bona Gtimooni). The pnnopal anthonties for the bisioncal in* 
fonnabon in the “Tesoro” are Dictys of Crete, and the "De excidio 
Troie," attributed to Dares the Phrygian. Undoubtedly the latter is 
also one of the sources of our legeniL Vide Thor Sunny. ** Della vita 
c delle opere di Brunetto Latim,*’ traoslaled, with manj additions, by 
Prof R. Renier Florence . I.e Monmer, i8S^ 

* Tbe ** libra fiesotano " styles them Ahicans instead of Franks, win 
Aw/nfKin venuta d Africa, as elsewb^e. instead of Otlone or Otto, it 
says Ccto, a blunder also found m the MS. that was printed l^e 
blunders probably onginated from some ignorant copyist of the legend, 
and Were frequenUy repeated by later scnbes. John of Salisbury 
C* Polikrailkus? ri 17, edit. Gslm), m mentioning the aties built by 
Brertnus, iccocdiag to history, repeats the same story of Siena contained 
in the legend. He remarks that aO this is not real history, tedalebnt 
trad tut *tt, adding, bowercr, that tradition is Confirmed by the fact that 
in their consUtution, beauty and customs, the Sienese resemb’e “ad 
gallos et Bntones a qmbus ongiaem contraierunL" John of SaTisbury’s 
words arc also recorded by Benvenuto da ImoU in his Commentary on 
the “ DiTina Cemmedia," where he mentions that Dante mtended to 
allude to this resemblance (" Inferno,* rant, m) m the lines; 

“Or fa gtammai 
Cente si Tana come la senese 7 
Certo non la francesca si d’assaL* 

Boccacao’5‘'Commento''gises the same explanabon of these bnes. 
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a^ed people behind them. Thus the city built on that 
site received the name, likewise in the plural, of Snot 
Stnarum. Florence, however, according to the legend, 
. derived its name from Fiorinus, although htef WTitcrs 
declared it to be taken from the word Fluenth, because 
it stood by the river Amo ; others, again, from the 
numerous flowers springing from its soil. It was built 
in the likeness of Rome, with a capitoI, forum, theatre, and 
baths, and was consequently called Little Rome. Its 
friends arc always the fnends of Rome ; the foes of the 
one are foes of the other. 

After five hundred years, so runs the legend, Totila 
Dei came and destroyed Florence, and im- 
m^ately rebuilt the rival <aw of Fiesolc This clearly 
alludes to Attila, since he bore tne title oifagellum Z)«,and 
in the Middle Ages was the real type of the devastator and 
destroj’cr of cities As he never came to Florence he 
was converted into TotUa, who had been there, although 
never designated by the same appellation. This exchange 
of names was aided by their resemblance, nor is it the 
sole example the Middle Ages afford of the confusion of 
AttUa with Totila. In the "Divinx Commedia” (** In- 
ferno,” xni. *48-9) we find Dante attributing thedestruc- 
tion of Floren« to Attila, when he says : 

** Qaei atudm c!be poi U nfoadarao 
&om U ccoer cbe 4’AtuU runasc." 

And hereby he doubly deserts the legend \ for, according 
to that, Florence was rebuilt by the Romans and then, 
naturally, on the pattern of Christian Rome, with 
riiurchcs dedicated to St. Peter, St John, St Laurence, 
&c., as in the Eternal Gty. 

Thereupon more than 500 years * elapsed in peace ; 

* The Latia compilation sa^s . giangmtoi annos ti flut, ibe Italia:^ 

and more tnodeni versioos, merely lay, " fire hiindrrf yean " 
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but then Florence, finally resolving to be revenged on its 
perpetual rival, suddenly attacked and destroyed Fiesole. 
At this point we may remark that, if Florence had been 
first founded in Caesar’s rime, and adorned with Roman 
monuments at a later date ; if, after 500 years,* it was 
destro>ed hy Totila, and then itself overthrew Fiesole 
after another interval of 500 years, the chronology of the 
legend clearly brings us to the eleventh century at least. 
If we also add that the assault and partial destruction of 
Fiesole really occurred in I125, it follows that, as we 
have noted, the legend cannot have been framed before 
the twelfth century. 

Here, then, it should end and give place to history. In 
fact, Sanzanome, the earliest of the chroniclers, begins his 
work with the destruction of Fiesole But the “ Ubro 
fiesolano" sometimes introduces capricious turns in the 
framework of the legend, and at this point makes an 
addition worthy of note as an evidence of the mode 
in which these fantastic stones were built up The 
added portion refers to the Uberti, powerful citizens 
always opposed to popular government in Florence. 
According to tradition, they came originally from Ger- 
many with the Othos. Evidently, however, this theory 
was repugnant to the author of the “ libro fiesolano,” 
possibly an adherent of the Uberti, and he therefore 
remarks, with some heat, that, on the contrary, the 
Uberri were descended from Catiline, " most noble king 
of Rome," with Trojan blood running in his veins. 
Catiline’s son Uberto Cesare had a Fiesolan wife, who 
bore him sixteen children; and he was afterwards sent by 
Augustus to reconquer Saxony, which had risen in rebellion. 
While in that country Ubcrto Catihna married a German 
lady of high position, and from this union sprang “ the 

* Even history tells us that TotiU was m Tuscany towards the middle 
of the suih century. 
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le^tnd, when, bawn^ lost its pnmltive character, i: 
became a fairy tale while pretending to be history. 

VilJani, on the other hand, follows a more andeit 
compilation, and rgccts the Belisca story. He, too, is 
acquainted with the“Iibro fissolano,’’ makes some use 
of it, hut considers it unauthenoc eacactly at the point 
where we find Malespini adhenng to it. In fact, when 
recording the prttcndrt descent of the Uberri from Cati- 
line, V'Uhint adds : " We find no proof of these matters 
in any authentic history”* Also, in trjing, as far as 
possible, to give the legend a more genuine and historical 
appearance, he often inserts alterations drawn from the 
sources on which the legend itself was based, sometimes 
queang Romm poets and historians such as Ond, Lucaa, 
Titus Livy, and, above all, Sallust, to whom he refers 
when adding certain histoncal particulars to the Caoltce 
Iwnds. A permanently instrucdTe psychoJcgiea! fact is 
aifofdrf 05 by the men of tKs period, and most of ail hf 
Villani. How was it that a contemporary of I^te— a 
man practised in affairs, cultivated, intellectual, and acutely 
observant— oouJd mingle so much and such puenJe credo- 
hty with great intcUigcncc, culture, and common sense ? 

In short, what substantia] Information can be gleaned 
from the “ Chronica de origins ovitatis ” ^ Besides 
the ambitious aim, common to nearly all the aties of 
Italy, of trying to trace thar ongin back to the Romans 
and Trojans, the ” ChromoNj^ wishes to iropiess upon us 
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Att'ila — that is, barbarians who overthrew the Empire — are 
likewise destroyers of Florence* Another legend of later 
date attributes the rebuilding of the city to Charlemagne, 
the restorer of the Empire. So at least the tale runs in 
Villani and Malcspim ; but there is no trace of it cither 
in the “ De Origine,” or the “ Uibro fiesolano," both 
impregnated with Roman traditions only, and the 
legends of chivalry being as yet unknown, to Florence. 
In feet, Villani remarks, when repeating the tale ; “ We 
find (it) in the ‘ Chronides of France.’ “ * 

We may accept as a certainty that the first origin of 
Florence was owed to Etruscan Ficsole, and that this was 
known even in the days of Dante is proved by hts lines 
to the Florentines (** Inferno,” xv 61-3) : 

"Ma queU' popolo malisno, 

Cb« 4u««se da FiesoI« ab aatico, 

£ uene aoeor del tneate e del naci^no ” 

And Niceolb Machiavelh, leaving all legends aside (as 
Atetino had done before him), justly declared that the 
traders of Fiesole had begun from very remote times to 
form a commercial settlement on the Amo, at the point 
where the Mugnone runs into the nver. So gradually 
a cluster of cabins arose, grew into houses, and finally 
became a rival city. But the aty was entirely constructed 
by the Romans, though at what precise period is still un- 
ascertained. It is scarcely prowblc that the event can 
have occurred earlier than two centuries before Christ. 
Perhaps the city began to rise when, to protect Tuscany 
against Ligurian Invaders, the Romans made a network of 
roads through the valley of the Arno ; that is, when 
(according to Livy) C. Flaminius viaw a Bononia ftrduxit 
Hrrttium, the which road crossed the Ponte vecchio 
Strabo says nothing of Florence; Taritus and Pliny are 


‘ vinaim bi- 3- 
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legend, when, having lost its primitive character, h 
became a fairy talc while pretending to be history. 

VilJani, on the other hand, follows a more ancit't 
compi/ation, and rejects the Beiisoi story. He, too, is 
acquainted with the ** Ltbro ficsolano^’’ makes sense use 
of it, but considers it unauthentic exactly at the point 
where we find Malcspini adhering to it. In fac^ whra 
recording the pretended descent of the Uberti from Cati- 
line, Vtllani adds * ** We find no proof of these nutters 
in any authentic history." * Also, m trying, as far as 
posstfafe, to give the legend a more genuine and histon'cai 
appearance, he often inserts alterations drawn from the 
sources on which the legend itself was based, sometimes 
quetinff Roman poets and historians such as Ovid, Lucan, 
Titus iivy, and, above all, Sallust, to whom he refers 
when adding certain htstoncal particulars to the Canlins 
legends A permanently instructive psychological fact w 
alTorded us by the men of this penod, and most of all hf 
Villani. How was it that a contemporary of Dante— ^ 
man practised in affairs, cultivated, intdiectual, and acutely 
observant — could mingle so much and such putnie creda- 
Itty with great ioteingcncc, culture, and common sense 1 
In short, what substantial information can be glcacea 
from the " Chronica de engine cvitatis ” ? Besides 
the ambitious aim, common to nearly all the cities <7f 
Italy, of trying to trace their origin back to the Romans 
and Trojans, the " Chronica ” wishes to irnpress upon u* 
that the Etruscan Fiesole was the constant nval of Roman 
Florence, which could not prosper until the former w« 
destroyed. TTierefore, Catiline, the enemy of Rome, b 
the defender of Fiesole, Casar, Augustus, the eropero's, 
are the founders, champions, and restorers of Florcno^ 
which is always described as being in the likepcss of Rom* 
and styled little Rome, Augusta, Cesarea, Sec. Totila or 
• Vinaiii,i,4i. 
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AttiU — that is, barbarians who overthrew the Empire-~are 
likewise destroyers of Florence Another legend of later 
date attributes the rebuilding of the city to Charlcnugne, 
the restorer of the Empire. So at least the talc runs in 
Viliam and Malespim ; but there Is no trace of it cither 
in the “ De Origine,” or the “Libro fiesolano," both 
impregnated With Roman traditions only, and the 
legends of chivalry being as yet unknown, to Florence. 
In fact, Villani remarks, when repeating the tale : We 
find (it) in the ‘ Chronidcs of France.’ " * 

We may accept as a certainty that the first origin of 
Florence was owed to Etruscan Ficsole, and that this was 
known even m the days of Dante is proved by his lines 
to the Florentines (“ Inferno,” xv 61-3) : 

*' Ma iflfrato pope!© maligne, 

Che discese <U Piesole ab aatico, 

£ Uene ancor del monte e del maeipie * 

And Niccolb Machiavelli, leaving all legends aside (as 
Aretino had done before him), justly declared that the 
traders of Fiesole had begun from very remote times to 
form a commercial settlement on the Amo, at the point 
where the Mugnone runs into the nver. So gradually 
a cluster of cabins arose, grew into houses, and finally 
became a rival aty. But the aty was entirely constructed 
by the Romans, though at what precise period is still un- 
ascertained. It is scarcely probable that the event can 
have occurred earlier than two centuries before Christ. 
Perhaps the city began to rise when, to protect Tuscany 
against Ligurian invaders, the Romans made a network of 
roads through the valley of the Arno ; that is, when 
(according to Livy) C. Flanuniusoiam e Bomma ferduxit 
Arrttium^ the which road crossed the Ponte Vecchio 
Strabo says nothing of Flwrencc; Tacitus and Phny are 
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the first to mention it. But in the se«»wi century of the 
Vulgar Era Florius already styles it MvenUtpum s^Urii- 
dtjsmum, and records it among the dti« which suffered 
most in days of Sulk,* Recent excavations made in 
digging new sewers under Florence have furnished proc6 
that in Sulk’s time the dty must have already possessed 
buildings of ho small importance, including an amphi-- 
theatre.* The restoration of Florence, after the senota 
injories inflicted on it in Sulk's day, is generally attributed 
to Augustus, who is supposed to have made it the seat of 
one Or the twenty-eight colonies founded by him, whence 
the name Julia, Auguxta, Ftertr.ua. The “ liber Colo- 
marum ” (p U 13, 6) numbers Florence among the colonies 
formed by the T rtumvtrt (45 » c.), and Jt certainly roust 

• Vjde C. Rosa, " D«lle Onxuu di Fir»BTe,“JB lie "AnAma Sconce 
ItaL,' S«n«< tiu toL 11 p 63 aod foU Kanmz, op. ciu and Stduu, 

Scavi di Mercato Vecuio.* to tbe *'Kotizie teati eel mese d‘ 
Apnie, t^7, Am deU’ Accadeoua del Liocei.*’ 

* la d(2^e; o ie«rer u the street celled Boffo dei Ctto, ia itZS, 
the dtseotery wos made in Professor MdanTs presence, ‘‘at the depdt 
of about three metres beneaih the street lerel, end exactly beaeath the 
pavement of the first aton t of the AwpSiiheatre, . . ef a half «» 
»ncta!i sreishing t j grammes 35, oodoobtedly toetal with the eonstriC' 
Iron of the Floreutme Ampbithcaae. This kind of com assuredly 
da'es from S9 e-C, and was issued af'er ihe PUutiaS'Pxp'nan decree 
redoopg the weight of the aes from 1 ox. io i oa. The aes cut with a 
chCsel were oofy >b curreacy for a shun tune, and were withdraws wheo 
the new cotas were issued. Accoidingly they most bare ceased by ihe 
date of the second tnnravira'e (43 nek wbea the aes was fiitther ledsced 
to the third of an ousce. VN e may therefore accept the concirsios that 
the Florence Amphitheatre was of the Sn&ian peruid. Opposed to this 
coodastoa is the fact that, accotdmg to the report of D one (U. 23), the 
first stoce amphitheatre biiii't in Rome was that of Taonrs, dating {rota 
anno 30 B C. Bet tecalhng how Cicero accused SoEa of hantsj «as*ed 
treasures on magnificent bvBdicgs, exactly when be was coder Fiescle, 
oceis josnfiedin ass gnicgthecocstrectioiiof the Horeace amphiibeatte. 
and aha of that of Pompei, to Sana’s ^y likewise ^ basemests ci 
the yatrcrrQrcotamns, found tm sUu near the Amphtheatre. and acne 
arcbitecttital fragmeois discovered m ihSy on the souib side of Saata 
Mana del rsore, confirmed the i^mton chat some of the chief pshlc 
bu Idmgs of Florence were conner'ed with the tnnes of SoUa aao also 
w h the last days of the Repnhl c." fProm a letter by FroC MtJaai 
addressed to oysidf] 
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have been a colony in 15 b c , when the city sent a depu- 
tation to Tiberius asking him to forbid the junction of 
the river Chiana with the Amo, on account of the damage 
this would cause (Tacitus, “Ann,” i 79). But the 
weighty authority of Mommsen supports the view that, 
in spite of the testimony given by FJorius, the colony 
of Florence was founded instead by Sulla * The same 
date may be assigned to the construction of the oldest 
circuit of walls, existing during a great part of the 
Middle Ages, and some remains of which have been dis- 
covered m our own day. 

Florence would seem to have been built in the form of the 
ancient Roman Casirum, a quadrangle traversed by two wide 
and perfectly straight streets, crossing it in the centre at 
right angles and dividing it into quarters. The Campi- 
dogho stood in the middle on the site afterwards occupied 
^ the Church of Santa Maria in Campidoglio, and the 
Forum was near at hand, on the site of the now demolished 
Mercato Vecchio There was also the amphitheatre, 
known in the Middle Ages as the Parlaseio, of which 
some traces exist near Borgo de’ Grcci ; a theatre (in 
Via de’ Gondi.) , a temple of Isis (on the site of San 
Firenze) ; and baths in the street still known as Via 
delle Tcrme * Accordingly, it is not surpnsing that the 
city, which was then very small and limited to this side of 

• The inscription (now lost) beginning thus “ Iul[w] 

Aug^i/x/a], Flor{«n/xt]”, should be diOereotlr interpreted, according to 
Mommsen, as referring to Vienne in Danphiny Jwr *‘ Hermes," 1883, 
p 176 and p 180, note i Frof Milam lakes the same view regarding 
the new ana important inscription recently found in the excavation of 
the Mercato Vecchio, containing the following words : 

** . . Cento Coloniae 
. Florentiae." 

I 7 <* “Scoperteepigrafiche nel Centro di Firenre," in the “Natioue,” 
April IS, 1890 

• Milam, “ Relatione degh scavi “ tx 
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the Arno, should have been called Little Rome, and sought 
to^ base its origin on Roman traditions. The whole 
spirit of its monuments spoke of Rome, and the same 
spirit was echoed by the minds and imaginations of those 
who invented the legend. Even row, after so many cen- 
turies, so many chafes, we sb'li find remains of Roman 
buildings, and of so-called Byzantine architecture, but no 
single trace of the real Gothic or Longobard style. 

ftorcncc gradually extended as ome went on, and 
hrgAi were built outade the walls, the largest of these 
suharisa qiiarters being zhs S^rg^., connect^ wrdr the dtf 
proper by the Ponte Vccchio. In the second half of the 
eleventh century, and in the year toyS, if Villani s state- 
ment be correct (iv 8), new walls were built to replace 
the palisades surrounding the Serih. ViUaai may be 
accepted as an authoriry, now that he is known to have 
supOTrtended the construction of the third and last circuit 
of walls begun in 1299 (viit 2 and 31), and now almost 
entirely destroyed save for a fiagment here and there. 

For a Jong time after the epoch of the barbarian inva- 
sions the historv of Florence is involved in great obscurity, 
and what little information we have on the sulyect Is either 
entirely l^endary or jumbled with l^eads. 

In 405 Radagasius led a horde of Goths, mixed with 
other tribes, into Tuscany and lay siege 10 Florence. But 
the walls hdd out until the Roman general Stilicho came 
to the rescue, deJeated the assailants, and put their leader 
to death. T^e ressunce of Florence was greatly magni- 
fied, and Stificho's victory attributed to a miracle Tradi- 
tion added that the battle havitig been fought on the Sth 
of October, the Feast of Santa Reparata, the Florentines 
inaugurated their Pallio races on that day, ard founded 
the Church of Santa Reparata , but both these events were 
of later occurrence. The tradition merely serves to show 
how long Fldrercc preserved the memory of its rirrow 
escape from destruction. 
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Regarding the next centiiy there is an absolute blank ; 
but then comes the legend that even Villani accepts, 
relating how Totila, fiagellum destroyed Florence 
and re-built Fiesole * To tius the chronicler appends a 
second tale to the effect that after the city had remained 
thus devastated and ruined for 350 years, Charlemagne 
summoned the Romans to join him in rebuilding the city m 
the likeness of Rome, and that it thus arose anew, adorned 
with churches dedicated, like those of Rome, to San Pietro, 
San Lorenzo, Santa Maria Maggiore, &c., and was also 
granted a territory extending three miles beyond the 
walls* Here one secs that although the chronicler had 
already recorded, on the authority of the “ De Origine,” 
that Florence was rebuilt immediately after its pretended 
destruction by Totila, he thought that date premature, 
seeing that Florence really remained for long after in a 
very desolate and obscure condition, and therefore, to save 
trouble, he also jots down the posterior legend attributing 
instead the reconstruction of the aty to Charlemagne, the 
saviour of the Empire. 

What germs of truth can be gleaned from all this? 
Totila really entered Tuscany in 54a, and sent part of his 
host to besiege Florence Justin, the commander of the 
Imperial garrison there, then sought aid from Ravenna , 
and when the relieving force approached the city, Totila 
raised the siege and withdrew towards Sienna Pursued 
by the Imperial troops, he succeeded in routing them, but 
instead of returning against Florence, directed his march 
towards Southern Italy So at least runs the account given 
by Procopius, and also followed by modem writers 3 The 
Goths, It vs true, made another descent later, easily mastered 
Tuscany and Florence, and committed mu^ cruelty there, 

' ViUani, lu I and a, and also tbe ** Chronica de Ongine Civitatis " 

• Ibid., » 1, 3, 3 

* VttU Hodgkin, “ Ilaly and her Invaders," vol iv p 446 and fol 
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the Arno, should have been called Little Rome, and sought 
to^ base its origin on Roman tradirions. The whole 
spirit of its monuments spoke of Rome, and the same 
spirit was echoed by the minds and imaginariors of th(»c 
who invented the l^end. Even now, after so many ccn- 
tunes, so many changes, we still find remains of Roman 
buddings, and of so-called Byianrine arehittctort, but no 
single trace of the real Gothic or Lon^obard style. 

Florence gradually extended as time went on, and 
h^rgki were built outride the walls, the largest of these 
suburban quarters being the Ber^e, connected with the city 
proper by the Ponte V^Ko- In the second half of the 
eleventh century, and in the year 1078, if Viliam's state- 
ment be correct (iv 8), new walls were built to replace 
the pahsad« surrounding the BcrgAt, VilUni may be 
accepted as an authority, now that he is known to hare 
superintended the construction of the third and last circuit 
of walls begun in 1299 (viti. 2 and 31), and now almost 
entirely destroyed save for a fHgrocnt here and there. 

For a long time after the of the barbarian inva- 
sions the history of Florence is involved m great obscurity, 
and what little mfonnation we have on the subject is cither 
entirely l^endary or jumbled with legends. 

In 405 Rada^ius led a horde of Goths, mixed with 
other tribes, into Tuscany and lay siege to Florence But 
the walls held out until the Roman general Slilicho came 
to the rescue, defeated the assailants, and put their leader 
to death- The resistance of Florence was greatly magni- 
fied, and St'ditho’s victory attributed to a imraclc Tradi- 
tion added that the battle having been fought on the Sth 
of October, the Feast of Santa Reparata, the Florentines 
inaugurated ihrir PalJio races on that day, ard founded 
the ^urch of Santa Reparata ; but both these events were 
of later occurrence. The tradition merely serves to show 
how long Florence preserved the memcKy of ite narrow 
escape destruction. 
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Regarding the next century there is an absolute blank ; 
but then comes the legend that even Viliam accepts, 
relating how Totlla, fageUum Df/, destroyed ‘Florence 
and re-built Fiesole « To this the chronicler appends a 
second tale to the effect that after the city had remained 
thus devastated and ruined for 350 years, Charlemagne 
summoned the Romans to join him in rebuilding the city in 
the likeness of Rome, and that it thus arose anew, adorned 
with churches dedicated, like those of Rome, to San Pietro, 
San Lorenzo, Santa Maria Maggiore, &c , and was also 
granted a territory extending three miles beyond the 
walls.* Here one secs that although the chronicler had 
already recorded, on the authority of the “ Dc Orlgine/’ 
that Florence was rebuilt immediately after its pretended 
destruction by Totila, he thought that date premature, 
seeing that Florence really remained for long after in a 
very desolate and obscure condition, and therefore, to save 
trouble, he also jots down the posterior legend attributing 
instead the reconstruction of the city to Charlemagne, the 
saviour of the Empire. 

What germs of truth can be gleaned from all this> 
Totila really entered Tuscany m 542, and sent part of his 
host to besiege Florence Justin, the commander of the 
Imperial garrison there, then sought aid from Ravenna ; 
and when the relieving force approached the city, Totila 
raised the siege and withdrew towards Sienna. Pursued 
by the Imperial troops, he succeeded in routing them, but 
instead of returning against Florence, directed his march 
towards Southern Italy. So at least runs the account given 
by Procopius, and also followed by modem writers 3 The 
Goths, it is true, made another descent later, easily mastered 
Tuscany and Florence, and committed mu^ cruelty there, 

* ViUaai, iu i and 3, and also ibe ” Chronica de Onglo® Cmtatls* 

• Ibid , ii 1, 2, 3. 

» Vtdt Hodgkin, “ Italy and her InTaders,” vol iv p 446 and fol. 
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though without destroying the city. These are the kct% ; 
all the rest was a l(^endary csrcncscencc signifying that the 
Florentines endured a long period of obscurity and oppres- 
sion, and only began to emerge from it in the time of the 
Franks. 

In feet, the Longobard occuption of Tuscany took, 
plate tos-mds 570, and we have two centuries of utter 
darkness. We Rnd mwition of one Gudihrandus, Dux 
rivifatU appointed by the conquerors ; but 

nothing else is known to us. Amid the many calamities 
wrought by invasion, war, and harsh tyranny, not only 
was the tizde, to which Fioftnee owed its mdstence, 
enrirely mined, but many families escaped from the plains 
to safe places among the hills, and a good number 
accordingly took refiigc in Resole, which city probted as 
usual by the ill fortune of Rotcnce. And this to so great 
an extent, that during the latter half of the eighth century 
we find documents ajiudmg to Florence as though )t had 
become a suburb of FiesoJt* But soon, beneath Charle- 
magne’s rule, times of greater order and tranquillity were 
inaugurated Men b^an once more to Ibmke the Kills 
for the valley } Florence began to prosper at Fiesole’s 
expense. And as the Franks replaced the X^ongobard 
dukes by counts, so Florence too had its count, exercising 
Jorisdiaion throughout the territories of the bishopric that 
had been carved out of the old Koman division. This 
was the so-called tontadix fiortnhnot stretching on the one 
side to a place called I Confini, near Prato,- and thence 
towards Pocgio a Cauno, sweeping round by the Empoli 
district, and conterminous with the borders of Lucca, 
Voiterra, and the tontado of Ficsole.* 

• Lml, *' Leriom," pt » p 393 Trow * <I<5«meot also ^juoted by 
Mwatori and Tirabcftcfai, M y>o«ld ««e(a that Floteoce i»as lacluded, 
as Jl were, in the tUy ef T\eio\t; and therefore some of the Tlorentme 
cfsiircbes were desenMd as txiof tn Ttesole. (‘tdi also pt ft. p 4x9 
Bf the same work. 

* Ttus u desenbed m dcUU br Laizn, Bc^gbuu, and Htf tw ig. 
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Charlemagne halted m Florence, and celebrated Christ* 
mas there in 786 ; he likewise defended the property of 
the Florentine Church against Longobard aggressions 
This gave rise to the legend that the rebuilding of the city 
was his work. Regardless of anachronisms, Viliam not only 
adds that many imaginary privileges were conceded by him, 
but attributes to this period the birth of the Commune 
which only took place several centuries later. “ Charles," he 
tells us, “ created many knights, and granted privileges to 
the city by rendering free and independent the Commune, 
its inhabitants, and the eontado, with all dwellers therein, 
for three miles round, inclusive of resident strangers from 
other parts For this reason many men returnSd to the 
said city, and framed its government after the Roman 
mode, namely, with two consuls and a council of one 
hundred senators" * But tins addition is made by the 
chronicler, and In a more arbitrary way than the l^end 
Itself. 

Kor was this all. Not Qiarlcmagne only, but likewise 
Otho I , the regenerator of the German Empire, must be 
necessarily the patron of Florence, because," continues 
the chronicler, " it had always appertained to the Romans 
and been faithful to the Empire." * In the year 955 the 
emperor halted in Florence on the way to Rome for his 
coronation, and on this occasion the chronicler makes him 
grant the city a territory of six miles in extent, that is, 
one as big again, but no less imaginary, than that bestowed 
by Charlemagne Viliam goes on to relate how Otho 
established peace m Italy, overthrew tjTants,and left many 
of his barons settled m Lombardy and Tuscany, the 
Counts Guidi and Uberti among the rest. He fails to 
reflect that some of these Tuscan families were of much 
earlier origin, and that even in his own day the leading 
nobles of the eontado bore the name of Cattani Lombardi, 

* Villam, HI. 3 ‘ Ibid, {v 1 
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wve/i other lcs}kn ertws, as fhc seat of a pubfic scfioof, 
Aus attesting its importance cven-at that date Besides, 
the German emperpn nearly always halted >tbere on th«r 
to coronation in itomcs More often, and for longer 
' periods, the Popes made sqoum there, whenever— >a by 
'no means uncommon occmrencs-— popular disturbances 
expef/ed them from Rome. Victor 11 . died in Florence 
in 1057, and had held 3 council then? two years berore; 
m 1058 Stephen IX.' drew his last breath there; three 
jears later Nicholas II. and his cardinals stayed in die 
town pending the election of Alexander U. Full of 
Roman traditions and monuments, in continual relation* 
with the Eternal Gty, Florence was sulycct toits influence 
from the earliest rimes, and showed the Guelph and rclrgious 
tendencies afterwards increasingly prominent in the course 
of her history. Towanis the close of the tenth century 
many new churches arose wdthin and without the dty 
vralls . At the beginning of the eleventh century the 
construction of an edi6ce such as San Mimato al Monte, in 
addition to the other churches built about the sameperioj, 
affords indubitable proof of awakening prosperity and 
religious zeal. In feet, Florence now became one of the 
thief centres of the movement in fevour of monastic 
reform that, after its first manifestation at Clunv, spread 
so widely on all sides. St Giovanni Gualberto, or Floren- 
tine birth, who died m royj, inaugurated the reform^ 
Benedictine order known by the name of ValJombrosa, in 
which place he founded Ws celebrated cloister, and subjected 
many of the monasteries near Florence to the same rule. 

Before long this religious and monasetc zeal burnt _so 
fiercely in Florence, that when tubishop, Pietro da Pavia, 

■was accused of "Sunotiy, riw people rose against him 
The fnaa declared that be owed his high office to the 
fevour of the emperor, and of Duke Goffredo and 
Beatrice his wife, and that he had bought thetr pro- 
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tccdon at a very heavy price. The mulritude rided 
■with the fnors, and the quarrel was carried on for five 
years (1063-^8), and xnth so much heat as to lead to 
blood^.cd. The b:shop» enraged by these accusations, 
and emboldened by the duke*s favour, caused an armed 
atuck to be made on the monastery of San Salri near 
Florenre. The first promoter of the religious movement, 
St Giovanni Gualbmo, was, fortunately for him, else- 
where at the time ; but his altars were pillaged and several 
of his monks injured. This inadent naturally added 
fuel to the fire, and St. G'ovanni Gualbcrto, who had 
already inflamed men's minds by preaching m the citj* 
streets, row cast aside all reserve, and openly declared that 
no priests consecrated by a simoniacal bi^op were real 
members of the clergy. The popular exatement rose to 
ao high a pitch, that it t$ assenra that about a thousand 
persons pmerr^ to die unassoUed, rather than receive the 
sacrament from pnests ordained by a bishop guilty of 
simony.t Strange though it seem, this was by no means 
incredible in times of earnest religious faith ! 

Pope Alexander 11 . vainly endeavoured to padfy the 
^ple; vrinly scot the pious, learned, and eloquent St. 
Pier Damiaao to achieve that end. The holy man came 
with the words of peace, afterwards repeated in his letters 
addressed to Dilectu tn CAmr? civtbus fisrentinis. He 
censured simony, but likewise blamed too easy credence 
of the charge. It were better, he said, for the Florenrines 
to send representatives to the Synod in Rome, whose 
authority would deddc the quarrel; meanwhile they 
must remain quiet, ■without yielding to the blind and 
heinous illusion that had left so many to die without the 
“sacraments” to their souls* peril. Woe to those who seek 
to be juster than the just, wiser than the wise) Through 
too great zeal, they end by joining the foes of the 

* It 5s nlated by St- Pier Danuaoo la the letter quoted farther on. 
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Church. Croakinff even as frogs (vthi ranae h paluit- 
iut)^ they throw everything into confusion, and may be 
likened to the plague of locusts in Egypt, since they 
bring equal destruction on the Church.* > 

This movement much resembled that carried on about 
the same time by the Patarini in Milan against the 
simony of the archbishop There too, as in Florence, 
St. Pier Damlano played the part of peacemaker, and 
there also many preferred to die unassoiled, rather than 
take the sacrament from simomacal priests.* But, desp te 
the resemblance of the two insurrections, they led to 
different final results, owing to the diScrcnt conditions of 
the two atics, and the very diverse attitude respect/s'c/y 
assumed towards them by the Court of Rome. At any 
rate, the exhortauons of St. Pier Damiano had no effect 
in Florence. The Vallombrosa monks sent representatiyes 
to Rome, but onlj- to dedsn before the Counal, then in 
session, their readiness to deride the quesuorx by appeal 
to the Judgment of God. Not only was their proposal 
rejectea by Pope and Council, but they were also severely 
censured for suggesting although the Archdeacon 
Hildebrand, there present, who had already risen to great 
authonfy in the Church, tried to defend them, as he had 
previously defended the Patanni of Milan. The Council 
ordered the monks to withdraw to their monastenes, and 
abide in them quietly, without daring agam^ to infiame 
minds already unduly exrited, St. Giovanni Gualbcrto 
would have obeyed willingly now ; but it was too late ; 
he could no longer quell Ae storm he had raised. For 
when the populace heard of whatthe monks had proposed 
in Rome, they insisted on the ordeal by The 

* PetnD»miani. •‘EpwtoUi«oilJbn»ui." PaHsiis ex-offiananiTeUi- 
ana,i6io,»M>p 7*7 The«pistle{p yn and fol ) is addressed “Difecus 
in Chnsio anbos florentinis, Penes peccator, monacbus, feaiernae 
cbaritaus obseqciotri* 

• Tocco, “ L’Eresia od Medio Eso," bk. » chap ui. pp. acy-ssi 
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champion chosen for the purpose, already prepared and 
impatient to stand the test, was a certain Brother Pietro, 
of Vallombrosa, afterwards known by the name of Pietro 
Igneo, who, according to some writers, had been cowherd 
' to the monastery, although others assert him to have 
belonged to the noble family of the Counts Aldobrand- 
eschi of Swana. Gughclmo, surnamed Bulguro, of the 
Counts of Boj^onuovo, offered the monks a free arena 
for the ordeal, close to the Abbey of San Salvatore, in his 
patronage, at Scttimo, five miles from Florence * The 
bishop, however, not only rejected the challenge with 
indignation, but obtained a decree to the effect that who- 
ever, whether of the Church or the laity, should refuse to 
obey his authority, the same would be seized, bound, and 
Itd^ hut dragged before the chief of the city.® Like- 

* Fassenni, “ Atcb. Storico Italiano,'* New Senes, vo! iw pp. 43, 44 ; 
Fenens, 1 8$ and (ol ; Hartwig, K 88, 89, CapeeeUtro,*‘Viu di S. 
Piei Damiano," bk. Y11 two vole. Florence Baibera, 1862. 

* “ Ad hec die se snouit, neoirum jvbere, neoirum velle, neutnm 
reopere. Qum ebam edlccutn a Preside pet lej^tos suos impetravtt, ut 
qu\cuinque Utcorum, quiaimque clenconiot te ut episcopum non coleret 
suique impeno non obedtrei, ad Presidem metus non duceretur, sed 
traeretur si quts autem bis minis tertitus, de civitate fugeret, ad domi- 
nmm Potestatis assumeretur qncquid possedisset " Thus runs the letter 
dated Milltumo Uvm tJus Jtbruan, and beginning, “ Alexandro prime 
sedis revereniissimo, ac universah cpiscopo, clems et populus Florentinns 
sincere devotionis obsequiutn.* It was repeatedly, but incorrectly printed 
[well Bfocchi, •* Vue di Santi e Beati," p US F lorence, 1743 , “ Acta 
Sanctomm," iiL luglio, pp 359, 379),® (he two lives of St C Guaiberto, 
included m the Laurentian Cod o tz, ut sec. xi The letter placed at 
the end of the Codex itself is wniten in a different and somew hat later 
hand , but, according to the opmion of Prof Paoii, who examined n at 
my request, the writing has every chaiaclenstic of the eleventh centurj, 

“ and could not possibly be of later date than the first half, or rather first 
quarter of the twelfth century’* Umort resembles a narrative m an 
epistolary form than a genuine letter The title given it m the Codex 
also supports this view “ Incipittextusmiraculiquod Dominus," 5 .c. we 
shall has e to recur to the subjeo later on. 

At any rate, it is plain that the PoUxlv above mentioned has no rela- 
tion with the i’odesth of a later period. Here the term signifies tuptnor 
authority— , that of the Duke Goffreda The Prtndt I consider to 
mean Coffredo’s representative m Florence. Both are old-fashioned, 
rhetorical terms, similar to those afterwards employed by Sanianome. 



. ; A'Etr STATE OF SOC/£Ty, T9 

siortlv bdtre the fall of the Republic, of which the birth 
ar.d death would thus seem to have beta preluded by 
similar cTtuts. FoT, albttt the account of the affair may 
have been eaggerawi by party filling and sapersution, 
and although the terms of **Prcs’de‘’ and “Podesta” 
ernployci in the old narritirc only indicate in a general 
way the luEng powers in Rorence at the nme, all 
shows that a new state of society had begun. We 
find that there was a Duke of Tuscany, a military 
president, ap p ar e ntly his representative in the dty, ard, 
what is more, a people which, though only appearing 
as a fiuaric mob, is plainly consaous at Ust of its 
own strength, since it struggles against the bishop, 
resists both the duke and the Pope, and finally obtains 
vthat it desires, la addressing the Pope it assumes 
the title of f^pulus fisrerJinui ; and is addressed 
by St. Her Damiaao as or« fsrtrttni. It is true, of 
course, that these were mere forms of speech imitated from 
the ancients ; assuredly the Commune was sail unborn, 
and much time had yet to elapse before its rise ; but an 
endrcly new condition of things had b^un, in which the 
elements conducing to its nsc were alrody in course of 
preparanon. Accordingly, we must now retrace our steps, 
in order to study the question more closely. 
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THE MARQUiSATE OF TUSCANY. Si 

On the arrival of the Franks, counts took the place of 
dukes, but with less power and smaller temtorles. Charle- 
magne, with his genuine talent for statesmanship, refused 
to maintain lords who, in seeking their own independence, 
might endanger the existence of his empire. Neverthe- 
less, as it was indispensable to keep his borders more 
strongly defended, he constituted marches, on the pattern 
of the greater Lxmgobard duchies, and entrusted them to 
margraves, or marquises {Afark-grafen — frontier counts, 
marquises, or margraves). Thus too the marquisate of 
Tuscany was formed and the government centred in Lucca ; 
for this city having had a duke of its own ever since the 
times of the Longobards, was already of considerable im- 

f iortance, while, as we have seen, Florence had fallen so 
ow that the documents of the period merely refer to it 
as a suburb of Fiesole Nearly all the margraves acimired 
great power, and aspired to still higher dignities. From 
their/anks in fact came men such as Hardouin and Beren- 
ganus, who, aspiring to form an Italian kingdom, became 
formidable opponents of the Empire, often wrought it 
much harm, and involved it in sanguinary wars. 

Hence it is not surpnsing if, later on, the policy of 
the German emperors should have constantly aimed at the 
cnfcehlement of the leading Italian counts and margraves, 
and, by granting exemptions and benefices to prelates 
or lesser feudatoncs, and making all benefices conceded to 
the latter hereditary estates, rendered these independent of 
all greater and more dangerous potentates. ^ Therefore, 
particularly in Lombardy, this class rose to importance, 
and so, too, the political authority of the bishops, who in' 
point of fact held the position of counts But in Tuscany 
things took a different turn. Whether feudalism there, 
having smaller strength and power of expansion, seemed 
less formidable to the Empire ; whether the country, being 
more distant, pro^d le^ easy to govern \ or because a 
7 
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/erung instead to bestow them on churches, eoarcats, and 
tmtr adherents of her own Xbis added fresh fuel to 
the fiarae. Hence an increasingly tangled web of 
opposing passions, of coofijcdog interests, from which at 
last some profit accrued to Fiortnee; The Guelph spaic 
of the city and its commereiaj poation, on the highway 
to Rome, had from the outset inclined it to the Charch, 
and now, as a declared aUy, was actrvcly favoured by 
Beatrice and Matilda. 


It was long beUered that Florence had had Consuls, and ' 
consequently an independent govcnimcnt,' from the yar 
I ] 02, since Consuls are mendosed in a treaty of that date 
whertby the inhabitants of Pogna swore submission to Ai 
city. But it was difficult to reconcile this fact whh the 
clearly proved dependence of Florence on Countess Matilda 
at the time. It was afterwards ascertained that the docu- 
ment in question bore a wrong date, and that the correct 
one was 1182, when the submission of Pi^na really took 
place. Accordingly, the independence of the dtf was 
- transferred to after 1 1 J 5, the year of the countess's death. 
But it was stUl difficult to explain the wars previously 
carried on by the aty on its own account, and other events 
of a like nature. The fact is that no fired year can be 
assigned to the birth of the Florentine Commune, which 
took shape very slowly, and resulted from the conditjons 
of Flore^c under the rde of the last duk« or marquises. 

We have already recorded the popular riots of 1063-68 
against the bi^op Mezzabarba, when accused of simony, 
and we have related how th^ ei^cd with the ordeal of 
fire, braved by Fictro Igneo in 1068. On this head « 
have oted the letters of St. Ker Damiano addressed efri- 
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hui Jiorentmi. Wc also referred to a document * in 
which the citrus et populus forejifinus made appeal to 
the Pope, and, in narrating what had occurred, mentioned 
a muntcipale praestdium, a praises of the dty, and a 
superior petestas. This proved, before alJ, that the civic 
body of the period was already consdous of its personality, 
and that there was already an embryo local government 
within the city walls. Doubtless the supreme potestas 
was the Duke Goffredo, husband to Beatrice ; the praests, 
his representative in Florence- It was before him that, 
as we have seen, the bishop threatened to drag his adver- 
saries, whose property was to be confiscated should they 
persist in disobrfience. This preside commanded the 
praesidtua, designated nuntttpal even before the muni- 
cipality had come into being, and at least the name shows 
that the majority of the praestdium must have consisted 
of dozens. But all this makes it equally plain that, 
while Florence was still an int^^sd pstt of the mar]^« 
viatc, Roman forms, traditions, and ideas already prcvwed 
there to the extent of assigning Roman names to institu- 
tions of feudal ongln \Vc must pause to consider this 
fact, since it gave rise to a question, not only of form, but 
of genuine historical importance. 

The employment of Roman terms need cause little sur- 
prise when we remember that the study of elementary 
Roman law, as well as of rhetonc,’ the ars dtetandt then 
formed port of the Triviaw, and was therefore widely 
taught in Italy. In the first half of the eleventh century 
a still more advanced study of law already flourished at 
the school of Ravenna, and as its influence increased, 
extended through Romagna into Tuscany. This system 
of law seemed to spring to life again spontaneously from 
the midst of Larin popularirms, with whom it had never 

* Lanrentiaa Codex prenoasly referred to. 

Mttar was then sjnooytsons with atustduvst 
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have survived, and serve to shew us how her tribunal was 
^ composed. Certain high feudatories had seats flanking 
her throne ; next came the judges, assessor, plead(^ 
(ffltfSfVia), and'witnesses, and lastly, the nota^. Prof. 
X.ami has observed that the judg:es, and more patticufatly 
the as^ssors, were change as the countess moved 
from city to city, whicit would prove that not a few of 
them were inhabitants of the towns wherein they adtninis. 
tered justice.* In feet, what names do we find among 
them m Florence ? Those of the Gherardi, Capoasaccb^ 
Uberti, Donatt, Ughi, and a few others.* These were 
already the first and most influential dtixens, the hni 
hmines^ the saptattesy the men we a/terwards find olflaa- 
ting as Consuls. Thus there were certain families who 
first formed part of the mai^vial tribunal, and were 
afterwards at the head of the Q>mmune. 

Political changes were facilitated and prepared by a 
juridical change, followed by the increasea acnon of the 
revived Roman law. What was the nature of this 
change? The exact definition of the functions respec- 
tively assigned by the Germanic code to the president of. 
.the tribunal who gave sentence or to the judges who led 
up to the same by administering the law, had been 
gradually lost sight of. Sometimes the countess pro- 
nounced sentence without the aid of judges ; but more 
often they conducted the trial, applied the law, and formu- 
lated the verdict, to which the countess mersif gave 
z$sent. Thus, as Ficker states, her office v?as reduced 


• lacjj. “ Lejiom," preface, p ow *ai fcil ViJe aUo the CdcoTiitM* 
pobJisbed ID r»otentm?s MemonedtUe gnn CoMessa Mstilde • {Loc<^ 
i7«6). Delta Rena e Carmci,"Sei«cwaolorca drp!oman«d^li aniichi 
d'^ < curchesi d» Tt>scaoa,^ pt ta. These documents dearly show m 
what ffianner Matilda's inboaal wastowMsefi 

• yule riorentinu doc at p. i6S , Delta Rena « Camici, K. Ii. eol. 
iLdo« xt. and XVI pp lodand |o8 ; toI »u.p.9{ doc.»ie p- 
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to that of a passive president.* This is confirmed on seeing^ 
that tribunals sometimes sat in her absence, when the trials 
were entirely managed by the judges. A method of this 
land once adopted, Matilda’s grave and numerous affairs 
of State, together with the continual warfare in which she 
was involved, must have augmented the number of the 
cases settled by local judges. This must have been a 
matter of weighty importance at a time when the adminis- 
tration of justice was one of the principal attributes of 
political sovereignty. Hence these citizen tribunals are 
a precursory sign of civic independence before the Com- 
mune had asserted its real autonomy and individual 
position. The strange dearth of documents certifying 
that any tribunal in Florence was presided over by 
Mariida during the last fifteen years of her life, serves to 
confirm our remarks. A similar fact is also verified in 
the Tuscan dries remaining feithful to the Empire; for 
these too had tribunals in wluch justice was administered, 
not by feudal potentates, but by citizens invested by the 
emperor with judiaal authority.* These, too, served as a- 
preliminary to communal independence, although hardly 
forming, as some thought, its actual beginning. 

It is certain that in this and other ways, during the 
contest between Henry IV and Matilda, many Tuscan 
dries, siding cither with the Empire or the Church, and 
therefore lughly favoured by the one or the other, were 
able to achieve a commencement of freedom After 
Henry IV. had defeated Matilda near Mantua in 1081 he 
granted large privileges to Ksa and Lucca, m return for 
their proofs of goodwill to his cause. In a letter patent 

• VortUitndtl says FtckcTiDtieacleailjpTOvuigUits fact. 

VoL iiu par 573. p 294 and foL 

_ * OnibisbeadFickerrcmarVs: “Dass schoa fniherdie Genchtsbarheit 
m der Stadt mcht dorch die Feadalgewalt, sondem dorch Birger der 
Stadt al5 rechlstundige KOaigsboten geubt wurde.” VoL ui par 584. 
PP JlS-rd. 
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incrtasing and more vigorous scale until they ended in 
the total annihilanon of the feudal lords. This vras bodi 
the starting point and the aim of all Florentine history. 

From the very beginning, it is true, we find that even 
Florence possessed some families that may be called noble. 
Such w er e the Donati, Caponsacchi, Uberti, Lamberti, 
and others whose names were included on the lists of the ‘ 
judges and soon to be found on those of the Consuls. 
These were the ruling, governing families at the head of 
the city. But they were neither counts, marquises, nor 
dukes ; they were not as the Counts (^doling!, Gmdi, 
and Alberti, who dwelt in the outlying territory or 
centado ; nor did they belong to those Canani Xjomhardi 
so called at the time, in remembrance of their Gennaaic 
descent. .Rather than veritable nobles, they were 
** worthies" {ham hefntnes)^ ** great ones" israndi),^ own-' 
ing no feudti titles ; natives of the city risen to 
fortune, or scions of petty feudal lines, who, unah^o 
hold their own against gr»ter neighbours of the coastry 
side, had sought safety vrithin the town. They q~ct]y 
amalgamated with the people, sharing and taku^ the 
lead m all the latter's expeditions against the stror^isi^ 
outside the aty. Nor, as will be shown, was it z f2Tt 
Case, later on, to find some of these nobles eagjg-d Jjj 
trade, or heads of trade guilds, as as th- latter 
became more firmly established.^ And it is by 
an insignificant fact that during disturbascs 2; 

Sienna, and elsewhere, often see the ^ 
citiicn-nobles, counts, viscounts, and so ©a, i 

met with in Florence. In do^ments ^ 

' Florentines the word itohtles seldom occcn; C 

is often used in speaking of the Pisans,.g g^..^ 

• We ose ibe «otd here for sate rf < 5 a__ . ^ ^ 

in ihis particular sease it only came geneia] 
later Cat^and irore particularly m i*93ial£ed»j5{^p^^=ce^a 
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existed for iome time, and undoubtedly in Florence every- 
thing conduces to the befief that the assodaaons of the 
trades and of the lowers, though still cmhrjonic, nuts: 
have preened the formation of the Commune evolved 
in thctf midst. 


IV. 


For on all sides, if tn diverse modes, we perceive that 
a long penod of incubation was ne^ed to form t£s 
Commune, which naturally owed its birth to pre-esastirg 
elements. The celebratrf agreement or eenterJia made 
at Pisa by Bishop Daihcrta, about 1090, or even, per- 
haps, a vear or so earlier,* shows that the nobles were 
organised and waging fierce war against one another 
from their towers The bishop induced them to partly 
demolish these towers, and solemnly vow never to arry 
them above the height of thirty-six bracm (about one 
hundred feet^, as previously d ecreed by the patent of 
Henry IV, in io8i.» And the agreement proceeded 
to set forth that any man believing his houses to have 
been unjustly damaged was to bear his complaint ad 
(ommuT.t ColleyuiuTtt Cnilahs ; nor could tie dwelling of 
the offender be demolidied without the general consent 
of the citizens.-* 

The whole tenor of this document not only fvoves that 
the Hsan nobles w«c already an organised body, bat that 
they also boasted a civic importance never attained by the 
nobles of FJorencc.* Eviifcntly Fisa had no Consids as 

• Pawja»V], p- 31, note 3 - 

• “ Nee ictaaa m yrecicti* tennoii* relevjn, reqoe ad tngrnia sex 
braeba imerdid. p emu tteoM • (Pavtaifa, ^ it). 

• Bonauu, “ Siaioti raedin deOa «ai <6 Pis*,' tA up i 6 . 

■f Freqant trenuoa is eaie cf coasts and viscoasts of «bom, so fir, 
tbers sras no r«x»d la Flonoaa. Later on, frota causes liai "wdl fcc 
reiate<^ some fen were locad tbere. 
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yet, or they would have been certainly mentioned in the 
document But all the elements destined to make it a 
far more aristocratic commune than that of Florence were 
already existent.' We see that there was a <mmune 
consilium of saptenles or ^oni homines, which was a 
species of senate, and a commune colloquium, a general 
assembly of all the tttixtns, afterwards developing into 
a parliament or arrtngo Five sapientes, whose names 
are given, sat m council with the bishop.® These were 
the immolate precursors or, as Pawinski rightly calls 
them, the vorhlder of the Consuls, who are actually 
mentioned shortly after this time, m 1094., in another 
agreement (concordta), also drawn up by Dalberto He 
makes an explicit appeal to their authority {hutus civUatis 
consuUbus) m decreeing that all smiths engaged on work 
requited for the Duotno should be left unmolcstcd.3 Thus 


' Dat I caosQt agree wuh FawmsVt wbea, in notJsg lhi» cbaractenstiC 
d{ Pisa and ntlier similar commaaes, he negiecu the popular, commercial 
element, that even tn Pisa, as elsewhere, was very infinentia), and con* 
siden that the birth of the Italian Coaunuae should be solely attributed 
to the nobles, 

*“Misi(ottitancDinmumConsiboCmtatis,Tel maions partis Bonorum 
vel Sapientum . ad commune CoHoquinm Civitatis . . . supra* 
dictorum bommum consensu et omnibus Pisae habitantibns ” (Bonaini, 
op ut ,vol. i. p. ib) 

» Murat, “Antiq,” Ht, io99 A poem attributed to Guido da Pisa 
narrates the campaign of toS? catnen on by the Pisans, m alliance 'Rvtb 
Genoa, Amalfi, and Rome, against the Saracens in Africa, and ales the 
names of four Pisans — 


** Vocat ad se Petrum et Sismundum 
Pnncipales Consoles, 
l^ambertum et Glandulfam 
Cives can [clan ?] nobiles." 

^K, however, is a poetical wotlc, and in order to accept it as a proof 
inat tnese Consuls existed in 1087 it would be necessary to carry back to 
inat year, at least, the first nntordia of Bishop Daiberto. This might 
‘“possible, seeing that be held the bishopnc from 1085 to 109?, 
wnen he was naiTjed atenbisbop Vnfe Pawinski, p 31, note 3. Leonardo 
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the nse of the Pisan Commune was preceded by a conflict 
waged by belligerent nobles from their respeedve towers, 
and the Consuls of the town were first named as tie 
protectors of the smiths. 

The existence of ^ilds in Venice, as lar back as the 
ninth century is certi^ by the Altino Oiromcle, proving 
that, even Chen, there were some leading industries ex- 
, erased by certain families only, and that humbler trader 
or ministeria, were already constituted, as it were, m 
associations, the members of which pursued their avoca- 
tion according to tradiuonal and definite nilcs. These 
craft-guilds or tntnislena implied certain accompanying 
obligations, since all members of them were b^nd to 
weld some gratuitous service to the Sute On the other 
hand, the higher trades, such as mosaic work, architecture, 
and so on, requiring more culture and talent, were exer- 
cised by the leading families, and members of these guilds 
remained eligible for the poUucal offices of the State.^ 


Venese recoosu tbe expediboa to the BiJeanc U!es (1113-IS) ^ 

•• CarsKfl,* and wys.— 

" lode dua ct deaos de calmioe nobilitaus 
Coastituere viroj, qqibus tst pemsfsi potntas 
Crasulis atqqq duos.** 

But the ens*enre of Consuls at Uiai time bu been already prored by 
- other documenti. ytJt Pawioski, pp 

• The chronicler desi^ates the chief umaies as attferterex, possibly 
becanse they vere the dnt to setUe tn Venice , he represeuts them as a 
supreme and governing class, and m the list he ^ves of them mentions 
what fades they earned on •* Cerbani de Cerbia veoernnl, smtenores 
fuenmt de omm aruficio ingeniosi Signati (ranant CognatiJ Tnbnw 
lanoi appeUati sunt, aotenom fuenint, mirabilia aitiGcia facere sciebaot 
catiditate ingeaii. Aberothtu . . . aotenorcs foerunt, o<ja aiaid opera- 
bantor nisi uegocia, sed adran et moreduli." And so on resanjing other 
familie* exercising from sreoeratioa lo generation the same trade, com- 
merce, or liberal profession. As 10 the guilds or mnisteria, we find 
many expnssioasaf'ordiog hats of theireabryo orgasisafion. “ HetoJos 
autem appellatos est, quia ipse erst prtne^s de his qui mmittem erant 
reimemlis ' TTiey were sadlera, cattle-herds, &a Many more of these 
families are named m the list p*ea hi the Chronicle, and all seems to 
denote the conuauatioa of a slate of throws that had existed duno^ the 
loixr Empire. 
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There is a document of the eleventh century showing 
that the guild of smi^s was consututed under the rule of 
a gastaldo (or steward), against whom one of the members 
appealed for justice to the doge, according to a custom as 
yet unwritten * AH this compds us to believe that the 
existence of art and trade guiWs, and in general of all the 
associations into which the dtixens of the communes were 
aftenvards divided, dates from a very remote period, and 
that -in Florence, as elsewhere, all similar assoaations 
were constituted before the Gimmune had proclaimed its 
independence. Otherwise it would be impossible to 
explain the eaastence of a city that, almost vnthout any 
visible government, was already prosperous in commerce 
and able to make war on its own account. For otherwise 

' This document is in tbe Vatican (Uib 440). and bu also been 
ewntned by GfrSrer. The ironsninh,CiOTSBB) Sa^nino, ** insunn} com 
cuDctis tneis parectibus,” appeals 6nt to the Doge Pietro BarboUno (t03&- 
31), and then to the Doge Doreemco Flabiabico (1035-43), against the 
giutaldo of the guild, who sought to compel him to labour at iro&.work 
lor the prisons m the paUce yard, whereas Sagomioo asserted hts right, 
according to custom, of ciaung the iTuo'wOfk at his own house, wnta 
bis gratuitous task for the State. K regular suit was earned on 
and being decided m favour of the appellant, the latter was pensuted to 
do the work tn bis own shop All this proves that well^lefined tradiuona) 
customs prerailed before the guild possessed wntten statures (sec. xiil), 
since these would bare been mentioned bad they existed at the time 

The document we bare quoted speaks at one point of the j^astalio 0/ 
(At de^, and at another auudes to him as the f^tslalda 0/ (At sixttAt, 
because the director of the guild held bis nommation from the doge 
This IS clearly evidenced la the thirteenth Century by a decree (/rn* 
mwiWBf) of the Doge Jacopo Tiepolo, dated March 6, 1229, and by 
another of the Doge Maico Morosmi (June 13, 1249) Thus we see, on 
the one hand, bow much the organisation of the Venetian guilds differed 
from that of the Florentine, while, on tbe other, we note bow ancient and 
persistent in all Italian communes was the cbancter of their institutions 
la general and of the trade guilds tn psiticulu For tbe details given in 
this and the preceding note we are indebted to Prof Monticolo, a man 
of great teaming, and cow engaged m important researches on Venetian 
history, of wh\^ the results will soon be published. Meanwlnle we sene 
tbis occasion to express our thanks in print. 

P S —We tnay now add that Prof Monticolo has already begun to 
publish bis discoveries m “ Le FosU della Stona d’halta,* issued by the 
Istiimo SloriCo Italiano 
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'ART AUD TRADE do'tLDS 

There is a document of the eleventh century showing- 
that the guild of smiths was constituted under the rule of 
a gastaldo (or steward), against whom one of the members 
appealed for justice to the doge, according to a custom as 
yet unwritten.* All this compels us to believe that the 
existence of art and trade guilds, and in general of all the 
associations into which the atiaens of the communes were 
afterwards divided, dates from a very remote period, and 
that in Florence, as elsewhere, all similar associations 
were constituted before the Commune had proclaimed its 
independence Otherwise it would be impossible to 
explain the eidstence of a city that, almost without any 
visible government, was already prosperous m commerce 
and able to make war on its own account- For otherwise 

' This document is m (be Vaticaa (Uxb 440). and has also been 
examined by G(r&rer Tbe iroosmith, Giovanni Sagornmo, “ losimul enm 
CUBCtis meis pareotibus, "appeals first to the Doge Pietro Barbolano (losfr* 
31), and then to tbe Doge Domesieo riabiabieo (toja'43), against (he 
putaldo of tbe guild, nbo sought to compel him to Ubour at iron-worh 
tor tbe prisons in the paUce yard, wbereaf Sagonnno asserted hts right, 
according to custom, of tnihing tbe iron-worx at his own house, when 
fulfilling bis gratuitous task for the State A regular suit was earned on 
and being decided in favour of the appellant, the Utter was permuted to 
do the work In his own shop All (his proves that well-defined traditional 
customs prevailed before the guild possessed written statutes (sec. wii.), 
since these would have been mentioned bad they existed at the time. 

The dociunent we have tjuoted speaks at one point of the gtutaldo of 
the do^e, and at another alludes to him as the ^taltlo of the emths, 
because (he director of tbe guild held his nomination from the doge 
This IS clearly evidenced m tbe thirteenth century by a decree (drv- 
misttoKt) of tbe Doge Jacopo Tiepolo, dated March 6, 1329, and by 
another of the Doge Marco Morosini (June rj, 1249) Thus we see, on 
the one hand, how much the organisation of tbe Venetian guilds differed 
from that of the Tioreotit'e, while, on the other, we note how ancient and 
persistent in all Italian communes was the character of tbeir institutions 
in general and of the trade guilds in particular For the details given in 
this and the preceding note we are indebted to Prof Monticolo, a man 
of great leaming, and bow engaged m important researches on Venetian 
history, of which the results will soon be published. Meanwhile we seue 
this Occasion to express our thanks m print 
P & —We may now add that Prof Monticolo has already begun to 
publish his discoveries la “ Le Fostt deUa Stona d'Ualia,* issued by the 
istituto Stonco Italiano. 
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al] Ihe ensdng facts, a^tbosgh beyocd tfce reach of doak, 
trouid remain urcttplamcd. 


ThiirfcwTS, eren jn the days of Ctnintcsj Marilda, ire 
find the mass of the citizens divided and arranged in 
groups. We see on the one ede the indent ichs]£! 
transformed into assodations of arts and trades, contaimng 
the germ of fi/riar grater and Jesser guilds; on the other, 
family associations and clans of the ^rati^ or leaduig 
ddzens, embryos of future societies of the towers. AU 
these aasociatiofts already formed the pracdcai government 
of the d^, in which the principal o5ces were filled by 
grendi of MadWa’s choice. It is quite probable that 
the post of frtnde was reserved, in accordance with 
medisva] usage, to a dngle fzmdy or clan, perhaps to 
that of the Ube^, who were, as we shall see, among the 
mc8C powerfid ia the dry, and hocstiag a Gtrroaaic 
descent. Kererthelcss, there was then oo hostifity, no 
separation between the great folk or graxJi and the 

n ie, all being urdted by commoa bonds acd interests. 

rt, as we Mve said, tWt will be soon docatnentary 
evtdence that some of the grandi engaged in commerce 
were' chiefs of guilds, and alre:afy beginning to i^ht, side 
by side with the people^ against the ouUyieg noHlity. 
It is tree that they owned Iamb and herds, but these were 
then the main soorce of that Florentine trade and com- 
merce in defence of wlach the first wars were cndertakca. 
The castles surrounding the city barred all outlets for 
commerce ; armed men were always swoojnng down from 
then to attack and maltreat all pack trains issuing from 
the dtf to coarey its products and merchandise to nrgb- 
bauring towns, ^*1111 contmuaJ wars on her h3''ds, the 
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Countess Matilda could seldom afford any help, and 
consequently the Florentines, although fighting in her 
name, were practically left to their own resources. It was 
this alliance of all classes of dtizens, united by identity 
of interests and singleness of purpose against a common 
foe, that then constituted the strength of that Florentine 
people whose loyalty, purity, and valour were so fervently 
praised by Dante and the chroniclers. This was the 
moment when virtue laid the foundations of the Com- 
mune’s future freedom and wealth 

Villani is given to exaggerate, but there U a basis of 
truth m his words when he states m the year H07 (iv. 
25) that “ the city being much risen and increased in 
population, men, and power, the Florentines determined 
to extend their outlying eontada, and widen their authority, 
and that war should be waged against any castle refusing 
obedience." This j'ear, m fiict, began military 
operations by attacking the fortress of Monte Orlando, 
near Lastra a Signa, also described by the chroniclers as 
the castle of Gan^andi or Gualandi, a fief of the Counts 
Cadohngi,* then a very powerful family, and soon hecorri- 
ing bitterly hostile to Florence During the same year 
they captured and demolished the stronghold of Prato, 
owned by the Counts Alberti, also very formidable 
enemies. But as on this occasion the Countess was 
present in the camp, their success is more easily ex- 
plained.* 

' Repett], article on Gati^laadi and Monte Orlando 

* “ Duro m Dei nomine, Doraiaa inclita Commisa Matilda, Dncalruc, 
siante ea m obsedione Prati," ic. Anno *107 Vide “Fiorenimi," op 
cit, bk. iL p. 299 ViUani, voL hr pp 3C and 26 ; Hartvig, voL 11. pp. 45 
and 47; Repeui, art “Prato", “Arch Stor It," Stone r vol v 
disp i, p loS and foL Viliam s narrairre, however, is crammed wuh 
fcintastic details concerning Prato The destruction of Monte Orlando 
IS not jnemioned in vol I. Of Uie “ Anoales,” which only begin with the 

I ear iiio, but is recorded in the Codes Neap, and in Tolomeo da 
.ucca. 
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In mowc hear of another war. “Florcntim iuxsti 
Pe^ cormtes vicenin^*’ we read in the “Annalcs,” i 
which start with this event and date it the adth of S^y. 
The comxtti here mentioned Cannot be the Counts Guiai, 
then on friendly terms with Matilda and Florence, although, 
when fighting against both at a much later date, they 
were specially deagnated as “The Counts,** In liio 
Florence attacked and conquered the Cadolingi, also 
known as the Cattani Z.cmbardt, whose lands extended 
from Ptstoia, by the Val di Nievole, towards Lucca, and 
by the Lower Val d’Arno to the vicinity of Florence. If 
the dry could rout these nobles, it most hare acquired 
great strength, even admitting the probability that on 
this occasion also It had the aid of Matilda's troops 
In 1 1 13 there were two other military campaigns 
which, owing to the very different accounts narrated by 
the chroniclers, have given rise to an infinity of learned 
disputes First of all came the assault and destruedon of 
Monte Cascioli, assigned by some to the year XII3, by 
others to 1114, and postponed by a few to trij, when it 
was supposed to have been defended by an Imperial 
German vicar named Rempoctus or Rabodo, who penshed 
in the fight- Other chroniclers assign the overthrow of 
the castle to three difierent years, and Viliam puts a 
climax to the confusion by jurnblmg together the various 
assaults described, assigning them all to 1113, and saying 
that the castle had revolt^ against Robert the German, 
vicar of the Empire, holding residence at San Mmiato at 
Tedcsco (iv ap) But m 1113 — that is, before the 
Countess’s death — there was no Imperial vicar m Tuscany, 
and consequently none could be mstaWed at San Minhto, 
to which the appellation “al Tedcsco” was not yet 
applied- But the confusion can be cleared, the chroniclers 
made to agree, and the difierent narracircs easily explained, 

F it IS admitted that only Ae first attack upon Monte 
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Cascioli took place m t n 3, when the castle was held by 
the Cadolingl and could be vigorously defended * As 
the walls on that occasion were only partially destroyed, it 
was necessary to renew the a^ult in 1114, .when they 
were totally demoltshed. They were afterwards rebuilt 
by the Cadolingi, and therefore, m H19, when Florence 
had achieved independence, two more attempts were made 
to capture the stronghold ; the Imperial envoy was killed 
while assisting in its defence, and the building was finally 
demolished and burnt to the ground. But without anti- 
cipaung events we may conclude that even before 
Matilda’s death the Florentines had succeeded, by their 
expeditions against Monte Orlando, Prato, Val di Fesa, 
and Monte C^cioli, in opening the highways of Signa, 
Prato, and Val d'Elsa to their trade. 

Another event, likewise occurring in the years rtij-'- 
JS, although dated by the chroniclers m 1 117, namely, the 
Pisan exproition to the Balearic Isles, also led to a some- 
what complicated dispute As already related, the Pisans 
began to make war on the Mussulmans from the middle 
of the tenth century, and during the latter half of the 
next century the strife was pursued more hotly than ever. 
In 1087 Pm and Genoa combined, displayed a fleet of 
forty sail in battle array before Mchdia, and in 1113 both 
dtics Joined in the more important expedition to the 
Balearic Isles. They were also accompanied by many 
counts and marquises from Lombardy and Central Italy, 
likewise including a few from the Florentine territory. 

* The *' Annales fiorennnj,” 11 , followed by Viliam, merely TcUte the 
destniction of the castle m 1113, without any commenu, wr the neat 
exentthey mcnoon relates to the year 1135 The “Annales fiorenuni,* 

I , say nothing abont u in 1113, and place the "secunda <t ullima des- 
truceio murorum* m 1114. In 1119 U»ey record two other attacks on the 
castle;, "quem tnarchio Rempoctos defendebat* by the second of which 
' the Florcaimes “ Monte Casooli ignero (r»c> eonsumpsemnt." It seems 
clear that three attacks were m^e m soccession and farther dispute on 
tie po nt would be superf aous. 
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'Hicn, comi«nmff with the Coun» of Barcelona and 
Montpellier, the Vijcount of Karbonne, and othets, they 
ttucked the Balearic Isles, and, in spite of a %'ery obstinate 
rtristance, seized the castle of Majorca, and captured 
young Burabe, the last scion of the ruling dynasty there, 
'lllam, in alluding to this xm of 1113-15, assigns it, 
hkc the other cL-tmJders, to the year 1117, adding that 
the Pisans fearing, when about to see ail, the 
Lucchese might, a once bef<«, take advantage of their 
absent to attack their dty, entrusted the Flottntmes 
with its defence. The latter immediately encamped two 
n^es from the walls and forbade their men to enicr Ksa, 
under pcnJty of doth; for, seeing that scarcely any males 
were left in the cjcy, they feared some attempt* might he 
made 00 the honour of its women, to the grave discredit 
• of Florentine loyalty. And this decree was rigorously 
enforced. One soldier who dared to violate the rides of 
disapline was condemned to death, notwithstanding the 
prayers of the Pisans, who, as the only chance of saving 
the man’s life, protested that they could not permit z 
capital sentence to be executed on their territory. Where- 
upon the Florentines, showing even in this matter their 
scrupulous regard for others’ rights, purchased a soap of 
land, and there put the culprit to dca’h. 

Nleanwlule, the Pisans returning from Majorca, laden 
with spoil, offered in token of gradtude to thetr feithful 
friends the choice of accepdng either two bronze doors 
or two porphyry columns. The Florentines preferred the 
latter. TTie ^umns were consigned to them wrapped in 
scarlet cloth, in token of tbrir value, and now stand in 
the diief pcutal of San Giovanni. However, when the 
cloth was stripped off, it was seen that some envious 
person had injured the columns »ithfire. Evidently part 
of this account is legendary, and we also discern that 
toraeriiing must have been added to it afterwards, when 
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Pisa and Florence were separated by long and' inextin- 
guishable animosity.* 

But the wrong date repeated in Villani and many other 
chroniclers, regarding a war that lasted several years, and was 
apparently only recommenced in 1117, does not justify us 
in denying a feet so constantly affirmed by many writers * 

' The Ann&lea," 1. and omit this event The Neap Codei 
assigns It, as does Villani, to the year 1117. hut only says that the Pisans 
went to the Balearic Isles, and that the Florentines guarded the city of 
Fisa” (Hartwig, it, 37a) The same acconnt is given by Tolomeo da 
Lucca, but be dates the event in 1118, so, too, the pseudo Brunetto 
lAtini, who records the gift of two porphyry columns, “by reason that 
the Florentines guarded their lands, while they were at toe war," but 
adds nothing more to this statement As to the error of date, we will 
merely remark that Capmany. in his “Memonas histoncas sobra la 
manna . . . de Barcelona,” vol t p after narrating the expedition of 
1113-15, goes on to say that Raimondo Berengario III came toPisaand 
Genoa in 1118, m order to promote another campaign Perhaps the 
remembrance of this visit contributed to the misiue, the which, ooce 
made, was repeated by many subsequent writers 

* Dr Hartwig quotes particulars received from Dr. Wustenfeld of a 
patent dated 1114, which would seem to show that the Florentines also 
took part in the expedition, to which ease, be observes, the columns 
might have been the gift of the Pisaos, and nevertheless part of the spoil 
taken in common I caused a search to be made for the diploma m the 
Pisan Archives, and obtained it through the courtesy or Prof Lupi 
It is inserted m another patent, dated tv tHus Au^uttt, 1333, whereby 
King James of Aragon confirms the Pisans m the privileges conferred on 
them by the preceding diploma that ** Berengaims Barohmione ^lotio- 
sissimus Comes Pisanis fecit ” This older patent is reproduced in the 
document, and bears this date “MC quarto decirao septimoidus 
septembris, indicttone sexta.” Although seventl other words stand 
between those of decimo and septimo, this mode of writing the date 
may hare been another cause of the blunder committed by the chronU 
clers who dated the event in 1117 ' 

Whatever may be thought of these very disputable theories, it is 
certain, on the other hand, that the privileges were conferred on the 
f^uto fisano, and that three of their Consuls were invested with them, 
and received “vice ahorum Consulum tociusque pisani populi,” and that 
this concession was made “corammarchionmus, comitibus, principibus 
lomanis, tucensibus, dorentmis, senenstbus, volterranis, pistonensibus, 
longobardis, sardis et corsis, idnsque innumerabtlis gentibus, que m 
predicto exercitu aderant ” Therefore it was no mere alliance between 
one or two cities it was the Pisan people m conjunction with many 
potentates from different parts of Italv The chancellor of the Pisan 
Consuls drew up the diploma, in the presence of the Archbishop of Pisa, 
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donation could only affect her allodial estates, since all 
those held in fief naturally reverted to the Empire It 
was not always easy to precisely distinguish these from 
those ; often, indeed, impossible : hence an endless suces- 
sion of disputes. And such disputes became increasingly 
complicated by the pretensions of the Pope and the 
emperor, each of whom asserted his right to the whole 
inheritance, the one as Matilda’s universal legatee, and the 
other as the supreme head of the margraviate. Then, 
too, as we have seen, many considered themselves to have 
been unjustly depnved of ihcir estates, in favour of others 
with no rightful claim. All this Jed to a real poHtico*social 
crisis that brought the disorder to a climax Thereupon 
the emperor, Henry IV., sent a representative, bearing 
the title of Marchio, ludex^ Praeses, to assume the govern- 
ment of Tuscany in his name Of course, no one could 
legally contest his right to do this ; but the Papal oppo- 
sition, the attitude of the oties now asserting tneir inde- 
pendence, and the general disorder split the margraviate 
into fragments. Accordingly the representatives of the 
Empire could only place themselves at the head of the 
feudal nobility of the various contadx and, by gathering 
them together, form a Germanic party opposed to the 
aties. In the documents of the period the members of 
this party are continually designated by the name of 
Teutons {Ttutomet).^ 

Florence, surrounded by the castled nobility occupying 
her hills, could only decide on one of two courses 
Either to yield to those who had always been her mortal 

* Vtit *‘Docomeati che illustrano U i»«niona di una monaca del 
secoloaui." ("Arch Stor It.,* Senes ui.vol xxni). These documents are 
among the earliest of the thmeenth century, and contain the depositions 
of witnesses, alluding almost always lo events of the twelfth century, 
and continually mentioning the monastery of Rosano, and of one who 
“defendit ipsum monastenum aTentonicts" {vide pages 306, 391-3, and 
other parts also). 
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eaenucs, 2nd were now emboldened by Henry’s firo-rr, c* 
^ combat them oppily, and thus dedarc enm’tytoth 
Empire, the which, in the preesnt state of affairs, ifctU 
smount to a ppochrmdoa of independence ; and efieh”’? 
was the course adopted. Fiorence was now conscious d 
her own strength, and recognised that safety could csly 
be gained by force. The change was accompiished m 2 
very simple and almost imperceptible wny. The sarr 
worthies who had administered justice, governed tie 
people, and commanded the garrison in Matilda's ninic, 
now? that she was dead, and no one in her place, contioutd 
to rule in the name of the people, and ashed its advice ta 
all grave cmergenaes Thus thtx grandt became Cbasals 
of the Commune chat may be said to have leapt isto 
existence unpcrccived. TTus Is why no chroniclers 
mention its birth, no documents record it, and a pUin 
and self-evident fact is made to appear extremely compli- 
ated and obscure. In endeavounng to discover unknown 
events and lost documents which had never existed, tie 
solution of a very easy proWem was hedged round mch 
ditEcuIties, while evident and wclJ-established particulars 
best fitted to explain it were entirely lost right of. 

Nevertheless, we axe not to believe that the event ms 
accomplished without any shock, for the change was of a 
very remarkable kind. It h true that the actual govern- 
ment remained almost intact; but its basis was altered, 
since it was now carried on in the name of the people, 
instead of that of the Countess. This, in i^if, signified 
little, inasmuch as for some time past the city had been 
pracricalJf, if not I^alJy, its own master, and the people 
inning to feel and mabe/elt its personality. But the 
soaal and political res'\ ’>jie change wens-J^er few 
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.time to time, they became increasingly monopolised by a 
; small cluster of femihes, chief among whom, as we have 
already said, were most probably the Uberti and their 
clan. Now, however, that the authonties were to be 
elected by the people, there was a broader, although 
still somewhat limited, range ol choice. Accordingly, 
there was more change of office, and men were removed 
in turn from one to another. This custom already pre- 
vailed in other communes, and had been adopted even in 
Florence both by popular associations and those of the 
graitdt Hence it necessarily prevailed in the formation 
of the new government. 

‘ Nor can we believe that those al\va)*s to the front in 
former times could have now withdrawn without resis- 
tance, or without attempting to mamtam their position 
by favour of the Empire and the Teutomet ; nor is it 
credible that those now entitled to a laiger share in the 
. government should have refrained from relying, in thar 
turn, on -the strength of the popular favour, backed by 
the most vital interests of the city Fnction between the 
leading families seems mcvitablctous in this state of things, 
and Florence must have mtnessed some such conflict as 
at Pisa in Daiberto’s dai , and in almost all other Italian 
communes \Vc learn from ViHani (v. 30), from the 
“ Annalcs,” and many other works, that there vpas a great 
fire in Florence in 1 1 15, a similar one in 1117, and that 
“what was left unburned in the first fire was consumed 
in the second.” It was certainly an exaggeration to say 
that the whole city was destroyed, but the fact of the fire 
is generally affirmed * We also know that in those times, 

• The “ Annalcs,” 1 , record two fires (1115 and ill?), which destroyed 
the whole place , the Neap Codex only tneauons the second Thomas 
Tnsens, wnimg m Florence about 1379, speaks of both the hres in 
his '‘Gesta Imperatorum et Pontificum,” aiinbuting to that cause the 
destruction of many chronicles which he supposes to base existed, but 
which probab'y never existed all Vniam adopted the same theory. 
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before ffunjjowdcr was Invented, fire and arson were th» 
most emcacious weapons In popular Hots. VUlani says, 
farther, that " fighting went on among the atlzens . . . 
sword in hand.^in many parts of Florence." It is true, 
that, in his opinion, the fight was for tht faith, scHng that 
the city being given over to heresy, licence, and the sect of 
the Ejiicureans, God therefore chastised it with pestilence 
and civil war. But, although we find no certain traces in 
history of any Avidejy dtffliaw heresy in Florence at the 
time. It is \indoubtcd that from 1068 the earliest gleams 
of Florentine freedom were mired and confiised, as we 
hare seen, with a rdigioas movement, and ir is also 
certain that the "Afuialcs,”!, of the year 1120 record 
the fact of one named Pemis Mingatdole being con- 
demned for heresy to the ordeal by fire,* and also add that, 
between 1138 and 1173, thrice smitten by 

an interdict, all of wht^ goes to prove a continued 
religious agiution Besides, Florence, and particularly 
her people, remained constantly faithful to the Churen 
party, while the Uberd and their adherents, who sided 
iHth the Empire, were opposed to it, and consequently, 
in those days, may have easily incurred the ch^e of 
hcre^. Even in VUlant’s Hme the general name of 
Petertm was bestowed not only upon all heretics, but on 
GhibcUines as well ’ Besides, as he had placed the origin 

beio? cQuall/ tsnab^e tp nade^tasd t)>at !l)e Commone sught have tiad 
no histonass of earlier date. 

‘ Petrus f Mingatdole, «c<rfnify£«,* passed 

through the fire unhurt Certara bistonans, unwtUmg to credit the exis- 
tence of heresy la Florence at tuae, have disputed as to the words 
de ervei/iro, and proposed this readiog instead . cum cruetfixo or tU 
enmne trfxo But the faesunSe of the Codex, pubbshed by Pnfi 
Panli, leaves co doubt 00 the poioc 
• Jji fact, Siaeoe della Tosa, a later cbTonicJer. who may hare ojpjed 
from ViUani at this point, afierrciatuie the second buraing of the city m 
j/ry, goesoa lo sarlhat “the heresy oT the i’ofrrfirf was then abroad in 
riDrente.* Pope Innocent Uf (1198-1*16), m discoursing on heretio, 
wrote ‘’Itnpu Manicbaei qui se Olhans eel Paterenos appellant* 
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of Florence before Charlemagne’s day, and then again 
immediately after the imaginary destruction of Fiesolc 
in loio, he naturally refusM to recognise that ori^n for 
the third time at the moment of Commune’s real 
birth. Accordingly, slurring over the political move- 
ment, that was undoubtedly the main factor in the 
change, he tried to exaggerate the religious movement 
that played a very minor part in it 

At any rate, since it appears certain that the Uberti 
asked the support of the Empire, they must have been 
now necessarily driven to prove themselves foes of the 
Church. Therefore, it cannot have been unusual for 
them to be styled heretics or Paitrint, especially by so 
pronounced a Guelph as Villani. We know that the 
Uberti were already powerful in Matilda’s time, from the 
frequent appearance of thetr name in contemporary docu- 
ments. That they also enjoyed a lion’s >$hare of the 
government, and that the revolt was chiefly directed 
against them, is explfcitly proved by the words of a 
chronicler — so far little r^, we might almost say un- 
known — whose work being derived from different souths 
than that of Villani, shows some events in a new light. 
The pseudo Brunetto Latini, in fact, agrees with the 
other chroniclers in ascribing the first ^ to the year 
Iii5,saying that it began at the Santi Apostoli, and spread 
as far as the bishop’s palace, ** whereby the greater part of 
the city was burnt, and many folk penshed m the flames ” 
He says nothing concerning heresy, but touching the 

(Ep lih X. ep. S4, m Migue’s ed. toL u p. 1 147). Also, m the “Annales 
Camaldolenses" (yoL hi. app p. 396) there is a sentence pronounced at 
Sotn, ta 1141, tunn\cg asraUovs “Igrtm nniYttsi qot Yvilgo Patwenies 
vocantnr, eo quia, sub lugo peccati, retinebant omnia que de predjcia 
ecdesia sanetc Fortunate acopiebant ” Therefore it is plain that the 
name of Paimm (although stnctlr speaking that of a special sect, quite 
separate from others) was here applied to all those occupying Church 
Ums, or opposed in any way to the Church. Haitwig, roL lu pp. 17 
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before gunj^wdcr was tnverited, fire and arson were tK? 
most efficacious weapons in popular riots. VUIaot says 
farther, that “ fighring went on among the citiiens . . . 
sword in hand, in many parts of Florence.*' It is true, 
riiat, in his opanion, the fight was /er faith, seeing dat 
the dty being given over to heresy, licence, and the sect of 
the Ej>Icorcans, God therefore chasfised it with pestilence 
and civil war. But, although we find no certain traces in 
history of any sridely diffused heresy in Florence at the 
time, it is undoubted that from to68 the earliest gleams 
of Florendnc freedom were mixed and confused, as we 
have seen, with a religious movement, and it is a/so 
certain that the “ Annales," i , of the year 1120 record 
the fact of one named Petms Ming^ole being coit- 
demned for heresy to the ordeal by fire,* and also add that, 
between 1138 and 1173, the dty was thnee smitten by 
an interdict, all of which goes to prove a continued 
religious agitation. Beridcs, Florence, and particularly 
her people, remained constantly faithful to the Church 
party, while the Uberti and their adherents, who rided 
with the £m|nre, were opposed to it, and consequently, 
in those days, may have easily incurred the eh^e of 
heresy. Even in Villanrs rime the general name of 
Paterwi was bestowed not only upon all heretics, bat on 
Ghibellincs as welL* Beridcs, as he had placed the origin 

beisi' eqaaUf oaab’e to nadenuad tbai tbe Cctaas«ne migU baT« bad 
CO butonaos of oartier date. 

• Peina t Mingardolc, »e«ir<TWf/£*o, ‘pasted 

tbroogb the fire enbon. Cemio Uttonaas, to a»dit tbe ens- 

teoce of ber«7 jb Florrece at tlat lime, bare disputed as to tie words 
dt emtrftv, and proposed this mdirir instead cutit cmcifio or de 
enmf/te tnfixo Bat ibe facsuaile of tie Codes, published by PniC 
Fault, leaves no doobt o& tie point. 

• fn fac^ Simone tfefZaTosa, a toerebreoteter. who may hare o^ied 

from Villani at this pomt, after relatme the secood burmeg of the oty Ja 
tfry, goa oa to say that “Ibehercw*" the Paiernu sras tben abroad in 
FJomiee.* Pope Innocent III. w disconrsmg on heteae*, 

wroie* “lojpii Masicbaei qui •* Onbaros rel Paterenos appcHanl* 
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of Florence before Charlemagne’s day, and then again 
immediately after the imaginary destruction of Fiesole 
in loio, he naturally refused to recognise that ongm for 
the third time at the moment of the Conunune’s real 
birth. Accordingly, slurring over thc^ political move- 
ment, that was undoubtedly the main factor in the 
change, he tned to exaggerate the religious movement 
that played a very minor part in it 

At any rate, since it appears certain that the Uberti 
asked the support of the Empire, they must have been 
now necessarily dnven to prove themselves foes of the 
Church, Therefore, it cannot have been unusual for 
them to be styled heretics or Patertni. especially by so 
pronounced a Guelph as ViUani ^Ve know that the 
Uberti were already powerful in Matilda’s tunc, from the 
frequent appearance of theit name m contemporary docu- 
ments. That they also enjoyed a lion’s -share of the 
government, and that the revolt was chiefly directed 
against them, is explicitly proved by the words of a 
chronicler— so far little read, we might almost say un- 
known — whose work being denved from difforent sources 
than that of Viliam, shows some events in a new light. 
The pseudo Brunetto Latim, in fact, agrees with the 
other chroniclers m ascribing the first fire to the year 
1115, saying that it began at riic Santi Apostoh, and spread 
as far as the bishop's palace, ” whereby the greater part of 
the rity was burnt, and many folk penshed m the flames ” 
He says nothing concerning heresy, but touching the 

rep I* X. «p. 54, ID Migne’s ed. u p. 1147) Also, >n the “Annales 
Camaiilalerses*' (voL iii. apo p 3^) then is a sentence pronounced at 
Sutn, m 1141, tunning as lollows “Igitur universi qm vuigo Paterenses 
vocMtur, eo qnia, strtj ingo peccXli, reunebani omnia que de predicta 
ecdesia sancte Fortunate accipiebanL* Therefore it is plain that the 
name of Pa(enni (although stncdf speaking that of a special sect, quile 
separate from others) ’w hew applied to all those occupving ChuiA 
laims, or opposed in any way to the Church. Uartvig, voL 11. pp. jy 
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*ecood fire of 1117, he adds; « In tHs year a fire broke 
twt in Florence in the houses of the Vberti, who ruled the 
city, whereof little wts aatred from the burning, and many 
folk perished by fire and sword." » It Js evident that 
there was a real outbreak, almost a rcvolufioi wajed with 
fire and sword, against the Uberfi, rulers of the aty. 

Can we be surprised at the hatr^ roused by the Ufaerti, 
or at the civU war of which they were the cause? As we 
know, they were tradirienally supposed to have come with 
the Otfcos from Germany ; and we have seen how the 
legend of the Z/ire /.eteldne, while rcfiiang credence to 
this, spoke of them as descended from “the roost coble 
race of Carihne," the eaeniy of Florence. Even on 
historical evidenre, were they cot the forefathers of those 
UbcTti, who afterwards, in XI77, proved the first to 
attack the Consular government and bsgio the cirii 
warfare by which the dty was so long tom asunder? 
Were they not the fordathers of the Schiatta Uberd, 
ringleaders of the band that stabbed Buondelmond to 
death, by the statue of Mars ai the Ponte Vecchio, in 
1315? Were they not the ancestors of the celebrated 
Farinata, who routed the GueJphs at Moataperti, and 
attended that Counci] of Empoli where such fierce 
measures were proposed against Florence, the perpetual 
nest of the Gtidphs — the same Farioata described hjDinte 
among the heretics in the bog of heil ? * 


• PZ* tie diroolcl^ araatm. As ve tuT* idnodf «bsme<i, afl 
infoTtaatlon regarding thu penod b denred fixaa ihe Caddi Codre, 
iiscorered w tie laorrataa library » fe« years ago. Tie part 
• begianing fttitu j i8i is *!« coetaioed in lie ewegrapb Cirenrtle liar 
has been longer kaows to or ; t>« bemg very dfflcnlt to deapber ias 
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Meanwhile, which party conquered in the struggle 
following Matilda’s death ? Facts prove it clearly 
enough. In the year 1119 the Florentines made that 
final assault on the castle of Monte Cascioli, to which 
reference has been already made. This is the moment 
when the before-mentioned Rempoctus,' or Rabodo, really 
comes upon the scene, although Villani (iv. 29) and other 
chroniclers make him appear m 1 1 13, under the name of 
Robert the German, Imperial vicar, and suppose him to 
have fallen in fight that year while defending^ the castle. 
\Vc have shown that there could be no Imperial vicar in 
Tuscany at that date, seeing that none was sent until 
after Matilda’s decease. In fact, no documents mention 
any vicar before then, and only on September ii, 1116, 
we find one recorded as “Ralwdo ex largitione Impera- 
toris Marchio Tusaa,” * and then in 1 \ 19, “ Rabodo Dei 
gratia si quid est,’,' 3 the identical formula that had been 
employed m Matilda’s patents. In 1:20 Rabodo’s name 
disappears, and js replaced by that of the Margrave 
Oarrado. It may therefore be taken for granted that 
Rabodo really penshed m 11 19 dunng the defence of 
Monte Cascioli against the Florentines, who now suc- 
ceeded m finally demoUshinc the stronghold and burn- 
ing it to the ground 4 Thus their first achievement, 

‘ The MS of the “ Aanales,” I , writes, Rem^ttu, not Rempero<tus, 
as It was pnoted elsewhere. 

• Ficker, rol, II pp 333, 334, par 3*o» Murat., “Antiq iii. 1135. 

» Murat, “AniiqV’ t- 31S 

« The “AnBales,” t. say that,“dco%uctore, Florentini Monte Cascioli 
fgne consumpseinnt” The MS really seems to ran, dt auctorty but 
this would be nonsense. Laroi proposed the reading, oSrr auctonlaie, 
but this too would lack sense The interpretation preferred and adopted 
by ourselves was suggested by Prof pauili In combating the Empire 
and Sghtmg for the Churdi, Uie Florentioes believca themselves 
to be under tJmne protecuon, and tonsidtnng their advmanes as 
enemies of Cod, accordingly named tltem heretics and Patennt, 

9 
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VII. 

Meanwhile, which party conquered in the struggle 
following Matilda’s death ? Facts prove it clearly 
enough. In the year 11x9 the Florentines made that 
final assault on the castle of Monte Cascioft, to which 
reference has been already made. This ts the moment 
when the before-mentioned Rempoctus,^ or Rabodo, really 
comes upon the scene, although Villani (iv. 29) and other 
chroniclers make him appear in 1113, under the name of 
Robert the German, Imperial vicar, and suppose him to 
have fallen in fight that year while defending^ the castle. 
We have shown that there could be no Imperial vicar in 
Tuscany at that date, seeing that none was sent until 
after Matilda’s decease. In fact, no documents mention 
any vicar before then, and only on September 11, 1116, 
we find one recorded as**Rabodo ex largitione Impera* 
toris Marchio Tuscia,”* and then in 1119, “Rabodo _Dei 
gratia si quid est,’.' 3 the identical formula that had been 
employed m Matilda’s patents In 1120 Rabodo’s name 
disappears, and is replaced by that of the Margrave 
Corrado. It may therefore be taken for granted that 
Rabodo really perished m tup dunng the defence of 
Monte Cascioh against the Florentines, who now suc- 
ceeded m finally demolishing the stronghold and burn- 
ing it to the ground 4 Thus their first achievement, 

’ The MS of the “ Annales," 1 , writes, Hempoetut, not Remperocliu, 
as It was printed elsewhere. 

* Ficker.vol 11 pp 233, 224, par 310, Murat , "Antiq,* 111. 1125. 

* Mural., “ AivUq ,” v 3* $ 

* The “ Annales, ’ t, say that, “dto auctore, Florentint Monte Cascioh 
igne consumpsenint ” The MS really seems to run, * auetert, but 
this would he nonsense. Lamt proposed the reading, dti auciortiaie, 
hut this too would lack sense The interpreiatton preferred and adopi^ 
by ourselves was suggested tnr Prof Paoli. In combating the Empire 
and fighting for the Churu, the Florentines believed thetnselres 
to be under Omne prottclvon, and tonsrdtirng theit advenanes as 
enemies of God, accordingly named them heretics and Pa/erird. 

9 
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2ft» Matilda’s decBst. was tic destruction of a 
pdolmgi castie, together with the defeat and death in 
battle of the Impcnil vicar then established in 
Tuscany. This is more than enough to show the nature 
of their attitude vnth regard to the Empire and tH 
Teutonic party. 

Shortly alter, an event of even greater significant 
occurred in the capture and sack of Fiesofe during iiaj;. 
Sinzarwrcne, i^hose so-cdlcd modem history of Florence 
starts vrith this war, describes it at much length, in %fets 
of wordy rhetoric. The gist of if » that fhe chief caase 
of the condict was a commercial dilute. The peofJe of 
Ftesole would seem to have maltreated and plundered a 
Florentine trader who was quietly passing through the 
city with his goods. This inadeat, added to the recien- 
brance of past rancoiu^ and other recent depredations, seen's 
to have sarred the Florentines to war. Instantly, "factum 
esr Consilium per tune domwantes Comules de nrocessu,'’ 
One of the leading citiicns harangued the people, banning 
his speech wth these words* "Si de nobUi Romanorum 
prosapla originem duximus . . . decct nos patnanadhcrcre 
vestigiis." Thereupon, “illico a ConsuHbus exivit tthc- 
turo.” A man of Fiesofe, on the other hand, began b« 
address by alluding to the legend^ origin of his city ; 

" Viri, fratm, qui ao Ttafo sompsistrs origmem, a quo ton 
Ytalia diritur esse dcrivata." Although so much learned 
rhetoric in a wrircr of the early part of the thirteenth 
century is another proof of the strong influence of Ro-nsn 
tr^iion on andent Florcnrines, both before and after the 
rise of thdr Commune, it cannot conceal the real cause of 
the war, as proved even by the evidence of Vilfani, whc« 
chromcle b^ins to acquire greater historic value at this 
point. The latter relates that Fiesolc had become a 
veritable nest of and brigands, who mfested the 
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Florentine highways and temtorics * As usual, the feudal 
barons yrere swooping down from their strongholds to 
hinder the trade and traffic of the Commune. 

At this moment also there were special causes tending 
to provoke a war of an unusually sanguinary kind. The 
counties, or contadt^ of the two cities, as sometimes 
occurred elsewhere, had been carved out of the territories 
of bishoprics, based, in their turn, on ancient Roman 
partitions of tiie soil Accordingly, these counties being 
not only adjacent, but wedged m and almost tangled one 
with the other, and their respective bishops having never 
wielded, as m Lombardy, the authority or power of 
counts they had ended by forming a single, combined 
jurisdiction. In fact, many documents refer to the county 
or jurisdiction of Fiesole and Florence, as though it were 
one and the same thing. Hence it was only natural that on 
becoming an independent Commune, after Matilda's death, 
Florence should seek to dominate over both counties, and 
equally natural that Fiesole should be violently opposed 
to the idea, and, notwithstanding the inferior size of the 
towTi^ should have trusted to the superior strength of its 
fortified position, and, making alliance with the nobles of 
the cintado, should have harboured them in the citadel, 
and joined them in continual attacks on Florentine traders 
or in raiding Florentine lands. This was the beginning 
of the war. Its details are unknown to us, those supplied 
by Sanzanome being too extravagant for belief,* and other 
enromders furnishing none at all Seeing the strength of 
Fvesole's position, the campaign could have been neither 

‘ “TtncAnU certi genltluomnn Cattani, siati della citA di Fiesole, 
e destro n si nducevano tnas&adien e sbanditi « mala gente, che alcuna 
voha. faceano danoo allc itrade e al contado da Firenze * (iv. 32J 

* According to the '■ Annales," I , the war lasted less than three 
months, while Saozanomc suetdies it to three years Possibly the 
utter included all the attacks and skirtsishes by which the war may 
oi>e been prefaced. 
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Tjm CONSULAR GOVERNMENT, itj 

jn Florence it was natural to suppose them to be an 
altered survival of those judges of the margravial 
tribunal to whom, for some time before her death, 
Matilda had accorded the right to give sentence. But 
this view can be no longer maintained, since it does not 
comprise ,the whole truth of the matter. For even when 
the Consuls are seen in the exercise of their functions, 
what are they, what do they do, according to chronicles 
and documents ? They conduct wars, conclude treaties 
in the name of the people, of whom they are the represen- 
tatives ; they govern the city ; they administer justice 
And at Florence, as elsewhere, the latter is only one of 
their duties, and only undertaken by them because so 
closely connected with the exercise of the political power 
that 18, above dl, their genuine and principal fiinction, 
Besides, what was it that really led to the birth of the 
Florentine Commune? What save the lack of the 
higher political authority hitherto ruling Tuscany, and 
the necessity of making war against old and new foes ! 
Accordingly the military and political elements unavoid- 
ably prevailed. 

We are further confirmed m this idea by examining the 
constitution of the Consular bench At first it would seem 
that all or some of the Consuls presided without distinc- 
tion, while later, three members were chosen in turn, and 
entitled Consules juper fado tuiMiae^ or even Consults de 
tustitia, to preside for one month ; at a still later date 
ti\o Consuls presided for a term of two months, and 
finally, after the nature of the primitive government has 
been changed, we find a single Consul acting as president 
throughout a whole year * 

' Ion sentence gjvtn on December 30, 117a, we find seven Consuls 
nmea. n judge in ordinary, and tbreo piovcditors The Consuls instal 
^e judge, “huic missioni ui possessiun ancioniatem presUns" This 
^ocument and many similar ones are in ihe Florence Archives, Cuna 
dl S Michele, Some have been printed separately by Prof hanlini, in 
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• niight be, but were not necessarily, legal experts, 
sin« they only pronounced and confirmed the judgment 
draded upon without either preparing or forniulafing it 
This duty wU to a real tudex crdinartus frs Csiruae, 
together wth three provedhors or provhsrei^ irho 
examined the case and wrote the sentence The Consols 
merely sat as presidents of the tribuna}, and when, as 
somctuncs^occuiTed, they failed to appear, the tribunal 
acted on its own account. Therefore their oSce was 
practically the same as ^at of Countess Matilda herself-- 
IX , to represent sovereignty without filling the place of 
judges.* 

The real nature of the new government will be best 
understood after investigating the different elements of 

pt ii of a ro!am« ioob, »e hope, » gnea to the woHA We oil 
the jrtaoer't atteaticm to the tact that we quote trom bis work not oalx 
with reevd to doojmeaQ which are still laeditHl, but st*o tooehi&K 
those alresdr edited bf ether smten. because we Lao* that be has 
care/oUf collated aU with tbej on^nuU. ]e his fonbcotois? work be 
wiU probablf indicate which docuneats wne discovei^ of hiouelfi 
which timp^ reproduced, Santtai, pL ii. doc. l ta Oacber, 

flSl. three Consols preside "soperliicto lustiuoe, nonnaaiis) in mease 
octobns." The judge ^af^juraKsd^m/fnitn coodrms the sentence (ibid-, 
doc. It) There are other docvnienU to the same efiect. though we also 
sometime* find two Consols for one month. On 7aoeai727> ti?7, there 
are t«o Consuls of justice for Jaooasr and rebruarr (Saatim, pu u 
doc ix.}, and so on for some ome, two CocsoU for two monihs. Oa 
Febraaiy 2^ ItpS, the two CrascUarejod^ by nerer- 

theless, the assistance of a Jud^ m ordmasr— one i’p-nttle spadi^xx s'fll 
requrtd {ibid, doc x> This ts an additional proof that the Consuls of 
jurice did not eaactlr fulfil the funaios of teal judges. From toot 
downwards we find one Consul of justice ftr btum annum (Ibi A, docs. 

**'^On ^pril i8, iMl— there being then a ^iWesfil— we only find 
''Gerardos ordinannin index cogsiior conirosersiae . hanc senteu' 
tiasa lull ideoque snbscnpsi,'' without a Omsul of justice who reappears 
soon afterwanls (Santmi, pL m doc n) ft would seem that at Pi» 

It was the rule to nommate xpectid lodges, fUftt, or JjU a Cpnrul.bus tt 
unit'fW who pronounced jMsmenf on their own account, sorae- 

timw ta me presaice of the Consols. Elsewhere we find Contu/a it 
plaatU, ot Aitessorrt Omsu/um (as at Parma, for instance), who 
noBftced judgment without the tntervenifoa of the Consuls of the Cbip' 
jDune (Ficfcer, lu. jiafx jtt and^j) 
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the civic body from which that government v,ras neces- 
sarily evolved. As we are aware, there were two leading 
classes and interests dividing the city between them — that 
is, the trade guilds, and the associations of worthies, or 
of the Towers. In numerical strength the people had 
greatly the advantage ; but the worthies {^i'andt) were 
far more cultivated, trained to arms and politics, and 
already somewhat versed in the art of government. 
Therefore, the Consuls were recruited from this class, and 
at first always chosen from $0 small a number of femiUes, 
that the office appeared to be almost an hereditary one. 
The misfortune of Florence, as indeed of all the other com-* 
munes, Venice excepted, was that the grandt were never 
agreed among themselves. Feudal nobility in Italy 
resembled an exotic plant transferred to uncongenial soil. 
Elsewhere, being of German crigin, it formed part of ari 
entire polirical system ; it was under the orders of the 
emperor to whom it adhered ; it had certain heroic 
(jualitia ; it created a special form of civilisation, and a 
literature that flourished in France and Germany, but it 
never throve in Italy, and m Tuscany least of all Our 
feudal lords, being solely dominated by personal interests, 
leant on the Empire, the better to combat the Pope ; on 
the Pope, to combat the Empire ; on the one or the other 
indiscriminately to combat the cities. Even on Floren- 
tine temtory the same thing continually occurred. The 
grandi established within the city walls were, it is true, 
of a very different temper, and much nearer to the people, 
whose life they shared ; but they comprised very dis- 
cordant elements *, for whereas some of these grandt had 
risen from the people, others were descended from feudal 
houses, with whom they maintamed friendly relations and 
On whose aid they could rely. Thirst for power was a 
speedy cause of division among them, and the ease with 
which oric party gained favour with the working classes, 
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whde the other was backed by the nobles of the centadj, 
fostered the growth of ovtl strife- Then, later on, as 
more nobles deserted their castles for the rity, a n^uJarly 
aristocratic and Ghibelhne party was formttl in opposinoa 
to the Guelph and popular side. This point, however, was 
still far removed, for the common necessity of making 
head a^inst the baronage of the ter\ado Jong prevailed 
over all oUjct interests, since the very hfe of the Commune 
■was invoIvKl in that smiggle. 

All that we hare so far related serres to show with in- 
creasing clearness that two quite distinct cl4ss« of ridzccs 
already existed in Florence — namely, that of the people cr 
trades and that of the worthies (jrandi). Had 

the new goremment been erolwd from the trades alone, 
it would hare assumed a form constituted on the basis 
of a trade guild- Had it issued from the grardt alone, 
it would hare giren rise to a regional and local coDsntu« 
oon, corresponding with the scstieri of the city over which 
their abodes were scattered. In all Italian communes this 
double tendency is to be found. In Rome the constitu- 
tion by districts, or rhni, prevailed ; while at Florence, 
after a time, the constitution by guilds obtained in con- 
sequena of the enormous prosperity of commerce and 
industry in that city. Meanwhile, however, the moral 
predominance of the grandt and the pressiog exigencies 
of war /avoured a division of the city in latten, whereby 
the first assembling and organising of the army was greatly 
facilitated. It ■was for this reason that the Consuls were 
elected by tfadr respective sesttert * That the grardt^ 
were already organised io Societies of the Towers 


• OripBaUr, Florence was dJTjded m quarten faiwrftm) The cM 
city did not uien comprise Ut« prt beyond tie Amo, Olwns^ wlucb 
was onJr jnbabited by a few “low folk of small account (VfllanMr 
I4l. Aftenrarrfs, bot from tieearfiestdayscf lie Commone- ibeaty was 
arranecd in sestun. of whKb lie Otaamo formed one. In the year 
I $42 (VUIanr, »it- 18) tie drrjsjoo ts Ibtir tjuanen was rwnmed. 
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there U written evidence to prove. A doentntet tin’; 
alludes to these societies as haviiK been m tottee: a ‘ 
some time.' and the parchments of the Floieece AdHs 
comprise actual fragme^ of thnr statutes 63d te,', c 

few vats Th' “Tower waspostai- 

cominon by the partners or assoaates, wd r.o tk- • ' 

1 1 » _ seaitVsM to anv cne oaHir!* »V« — ^ . 


conunoii u^r wa— » 2 

could be bequeathtd to an, one outside the satem, , 
to any member electri b, l^thm all votes ss,.; .3. 
Women were naturally excluded The apes: cf 
. • fnrtifvmf? the Tower, which 9l»>vw. ^ 


=i«‘4,r 


Women were .a., wjicnaj 

taining and fortifying the Tower, which 
cated with the houses of neighbouring r-aW";:;;; 
served for their common defence, was dlTiisi ^ 
them all Three or more reacts, also ' 

Consuls, managed the soci^, sailed disp-r.^^ ^ 
their own successors these reaors tij 6^**"“"* 
panions are the men we now 6nd at tie ‘ 
government ; and there is clear doeumtt;^.jj,^ 

Ste Consuls of the Commune were alrncs; 
from families belonging to the 5«ete cft'eT^ 

Sfn^rited CoSs'of tl.r^djS'S 

K'e' i.Si.ru.oi; 

turns de patcbineni dated 1179 

. on dates front May 

dopiment, part of Archwes. Ttt * 

older penc^ m the SoaeiiesofU»eTo»J^^ J* >- 

rmt3a4)al“”“'””.Siedb? Pmt 

has been minutely F, rente," firy wS,-? 

the “ Socicia delle subsecaesS^^'^itj *crt^ 

Stor It,' pwioosly quoted^ 

Appendix >i of ms PW societies. TU I, 

5'S” ™ 'H 

n.entafver"i'”“- '■'■kyS- 
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MUTABILITY OF THE GOVi:iiNMEm' us 

■when the men of Trehbio made submission on Jtily 14, 
1193, the power of incorporating the agreement in the 
City Statutes i\as cxcluavcly reserved to the seven Rec- 
tores qui sunt super C&pttibus Arttum * 

But a final observation occurs to us at this point, again 
showing the very uncertain and changeable nature of this 
consular government. In mentioning the chief authorities 
of the Commune, almost all documents refer to them as 
“ Consults seu restores vtl rector^" with the addition, at a 
later date, of “ Potestas stve domtnator."^ All these terms 
had a very general meaning at the period. Nevertheless, 
there must have been some reason for employing the 
formula — Consuls or Rectors or Potesth — in treaties of 
peace, or alliance, or state documents of high importance ; 
and probably a special reason, seeing that we often find 
the formula ending as follows ** Consults qui pro import 
trxnu ft si non ennt," the Rectors or the Pettsti or the 
Consuls of the guilds were to act in their stead. Why so 
much vagueness in indicating the chief magistrate of the 
Republic ? Only one explanation is possible. The real 
practical government of the city was earned on by the 
vanous associations ; the office of Consul had few attri- 
butes and never attained the power and importance due to 
a central government, as conceived in the modem sense 
The same remark may be also applied to the Priors, the 

* There were, in fact, Consuls oflhe Commune, ofthegnildsi of (he Amo. 
of the aty gates, of the Societies ofibeTowers, and the latter n ere more 
specially snied Rectors. Yet even “Rectors" was agenenctermiindc- 
cati&gail who governed, and there were Rectors of the Towers, of theaiy, 
and of the guilds. PoUitM then radicated the supreme authonty m 
general, and was only converted later on into a special and separate oSce. 

* There are so many examples of this, thauqnotation is enneeded 

It was the nsoal formula in other cities as well as m Florence. In the 
treaty drawn op between Lucca and Florence y uty 34, 1 184), from which ' 
»e have already quoted, there was a proviso ra case there might be no 
Consuls at Lucca, no P^tstai, and this addition was accordingly 

“aut bonos viros lucensjs erriutis, si Oinsales wt Rector ant 
Fotestas tunc ibi non fuent." 
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elected' about twenty or twenty-five members, without 
this being the invariable rule, and thus the Coundl might 
be approximately designated as that of the “ Hundred." 
Then, too, there was the parliament, also known as the 
Arengo, * which was a general assembly of the people, 
held on great occasions for the gravest afftirs of the State. 


Thus the Florentme Commune resembled a confedera- 
tion of Trade Guilds and Societies of the Towers. Its 
directing authorities for affairs of war, finance, justice, and 
other matters of the highest importance, were the Consuls, 
elected yearly, with a senate or council of about a 
hundred worthies, likewise elected yearly, and lastly a 
parliament. The Consuls were almost invariably chosen 
from members of the Companies of the Towers, and if, 
for any reason, no election of Consuls took place, the 
rectors of the Towers or of the guilds were provisionally 
cmpoivered to act in their stead But the guilds pre- 
dominated in the Council, and as a natural consequence 
the government assumed a popular character from that 
time, and the whole policy of Florence alwajs tended to 
promote the trade and commerce of the city. 

Keverthelcss, to obtain a still dearer idea of a govern- 
ment of this kind, it would be requisite to ascertain 
exactly who and what were the dtizcns entitled to a 
share m it, and this point is still somewhat doubtful. 
The outlying territory [tontado) was entirely excluded 

cour^lor* was augraented, cr else (bemg towards the end of the year) 
some of the newly elected members sat together with those about to 
retire. . 

•.Thetenn erer^,crrmgo,anngo,fn •tmngOi'tras denied from the 
verb amngan, to baraague, sn the same way as parliament &oin the 
verb to speak. , 
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Commune, and perpetually incited neighbouring lands to 
rebellion. Accordingly, Ac first thing to be done at this 
juncture was to seize the -(ontado by force of arms, 
reduce it to subjection and govern it, the which, as wj 
shall see, led to many new and serious complications, boti 
within and without the walls. These vicissitudes con- 
stitute the real civil history of Florence, which finally 
starts from this moment. 
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disappeared like meteors Florence svas now besinninjr 
its great war with Count Gmdo, surnamed the Old, wh<' 
had become their foe. A contested inheritance served as 
a pretext for the rupture ; but the real cause must have 
lam in the increased power and menacing attitude of the 
count. His possessions hemmed in the Republic on 
all sides, and Sanzanomc said of him, “ Per se quasi 
dvitas cst ct provincia.** * The citizens first seized a 
castle of his near Ponte a Sieve, and then attacked his 
stronghold of Monte di Croce. But, aided by neigh- 
bouring towns, the count succeeded m defeating the 
Florentines on June 24, 1146 Nevertheless, they con- 
trived even then to extort sidvantageous terms, namely : 
that part of the walls should be dismantled, and that 
the castle should hoist the banner of Florence* Ail 
this was done, and there was truce for a time, while the 
count seems to have been engaged on distant expeditions. 
But later, the walls were restored, and thereupon the 
Florentines ,3 declaring that the agreement had been vio- 
lated, suddenly stormed the castle m 1153, and 
to the ground And thus, wrote Sanzanome, “ Mons 
CraciJ *st cruaatus.'’ Certainly all this could not lead to 


' Sanxanome, Flonntme «d, p. 129 

• This IS related by an eye witness 10 the Passenm collection of docu- 
rnests (often quoted to us) at p 389 Tbe *' Annales,” i , manifestly err 
in assigning precisely this date of 1147 to tbe capture of Monte Orlando, 
which really happened in no; Tbe erasures in the Codex just where the 
date and places of the event narrated are written— 1 e , before the entry 
m Florence of Henry IV , itii— also serve to prove that a blunder had 
been made. 

* The above-quoted Passenm Docoments nat.e repeated mention of 
the reconstruction of the walls, both at p. 394 and p S17. It records at 
the same point the subsequent destraction of Monte di Croce '* £t dixit 
quod sunt lx. annos quod fuit destructus Mons Crucis.*’ Both VilUni 
(iv 37) and tbe pseudo Bruneito Laum give tbe date of 1154, the 
" Annales," « , the Neapolitan Codex, and Faolmo Pien, that of 1153 
Santanome, according to his frequent practice, gives no precise date 
even here (at p 130} He merely says that the first attack on the castle 
took place in 1140. 
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peace. Count Guido ced«J part of Pi^gibonsi to -the 
Siennese on condition of th^r fort^y^g and defending ii 
against the Florentines, who were preparing to make ac 
assault. Bf accepting the ^fe Sienna stood pledged « 
play an active part in the war, which thus continued to 
spr^.* 


n 

Just at this tune, howerer, the state of affain changed, 
for TttfCfOf was begtaamg to feed the ta&aerux of 
Frederic I. (Barbarossa) This emperor, finding that 
Duke Guelfo was unable to make himself respected, 
despatched (rtfia-j) the Archbishop Rcinhold of 
Cologne, a man of energy and brains, with the title 
of ** Italiae archicancellanus « imperatonae maiestatis 
legatus," and charged to reoi^nise the Imperial admini* 
stration on a new plan. Freoenc r»arded the dissoludon 
of the margraviate as an accomplished fart, and wished 
to assume Ae direct government of its various component 
parts by means of German counts or Podesta, in the 
manner alrcadj' adopted by h«n in Lombardy. Reinholi 
set to the task with zeal, establishing Gtrmaa governors 
and garrisons In the principal castJes of the eosfa/fo ; and 
where no castles remained new ones were erected * San 
Mimato, with its tower on the hUJ, dominating the suburb 
of San ^nesio below, was the headquarters of this new 
administration. Here Rrinhold established Eberhard von 

• Santmi, L dac. ‘u. dated Aynl 4. rrjfi- 

• “Cdiuumit euan Teutonjcoj pnimpes «c donnoatona snperLom* 
bardos et Tuseos, nt de caetetxi eiw w^oauti boUm Ytaltcos rcsiswodi 
locttai habere Bllattoos posset. Vitt Aleaandn," la the year 1164. 1 “ 
the “ Cronica Ursper^nse," of the year ti86, we read that : “ Cajul 
Imperator m paiubos Tnsciae et tetne lomaaae caaira ad »e spectaat^ 
stiae poiestati resdioare, et quaedato cova eosstroere, 10 qaonis) pre* 
aidua Tentoaicos praeapne cwlocavit.'* FuO Ficker, toL ii. par 311, p- 
TtJ. 
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Amern v?ith the title of ** Comes et Fedsrtci imperatorL 
legatusy * Frcdenc’s scheme of policy tras clear and 
predse ; but in order to carry it into effect against the 
ivill of communes that were already emancipated, and 
against the interests of many native counts, would have 
required much time and a great army, both of which were 
lacking at the moment. Rdnhold was soon called else- 
where for other undertakings, and although his successor, 
the Archbishop Christian of Maycncc, was likewise a man 
of ability, their efforts led to few practical results. Their 
only success consisted in the amount of money squeezed 
from the people i for, as a chronicler puts it, ** like good 
fishermen, they drew everything cleverly into thdr nets." 
But they established no firm political basis. 

It is true that the new Gcnnan Podesta, or ^tuteniel, as 
they were called, were seen springing up on all $id«. 'VVe 
now find, in fact, continual mendon of the Polestas 
FlortnStae and Florenttnorum, and of the Same dignl- 
tari« in Sienna, Arezzo, and many other towns. Never- 
theless, they cxerased little or no power m ^at cities : 
these being still governed by Consuls, who oisputed the 
authority of the T tulonict of the confadt outside the walls. 
This state of things could not be of long continuance. By 
special permission from the emperor, the Consuls of certain 
well-affcctcd chics were allowed to exercise jurisdiction, 
in his name, not only wrthm the walls, but even some- 
• times over part of the contado , always, however, with a 
reservation in favour of nobles, and often of churches and 
convents, who were to remain subject to the Imperial 
authority alone » Everywhere else m Central Italy the 
Imperial Podesta were to take the entire command, for the 

• “Nullus enim Marclijo el mllus niailius Itapeni fmt, qui tarn 
iononfice avitates Italiae tnbntaret, M rotnano subiceret Impeno." 
Vidi the Aanali Ptsanl, m Peitfs Moa**- Get^ xx. 249- Ficl-er, voL i. 
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Hence the only course open to Florence and the 
Tuscan communes in general was to seize every ron- 
vement occasion of asserting their rights either by 
craft or by violcHcc, The war between Fisa and Luca 
had already broken out, and as Count Guido, the foe of 
the Florentines, had ja'ncd with Lucca, they formed an 
alliance with Fisa. This treaty was very advantageous 
to thrir commerce, but it pledged them to an active 
share in the war,* Tha' wUhogly undertook thb^ for it 
svas an opportunity of fighting not only the Lucchtse, 
but also the latter’s patrons. Count Guido and Christian 
of Maycnce. At first it seemed as though Pisa would be 
forced to make peace, for on March 23, it 73, Christian 
declai^ that city to be under ban of the Empire, thus 
stripping it of all the privileges U had previously enjoyed. 
In fact, on the 23rd of May an agreement was concluded 
Witnessed also by the Florentines) to the effect that 
rtsa and Lucca should proceed to an exchange of 
prisoners. The ban was raised on the aSth of the same 
month, arid peace was solemnly proclaimed in Pm on 
the 1st of June, 

But two months afterwards an unexpected event 
caused the war to be speedily renewed. The archbishop 
had invited Chc Consuls of Pisa and Florence to come to 
San Gencsio on the 4th of August, and on their arrival 
had them promptly seized and cast into prison. VVhat 
could have caused an act rendering war unavoidable, after 
such strenuous efforts to establish peacc^ Many c^lana- 
tions have been suggested, but one fact alone is well 
ascertained Certain men of San Miniato, having been 
expelled as rebels to the Empire, had sought the Bishop 
of Florence 3 in his palace, and sworn not only to make 

• Vide the treaty fiven ia Saatiai^ f. inc. n 

• Couat Machabuj the lailtemt rejimentatiTe at San Mmiato. 
Fkker gives a tut of other Genoaa carats m that castle (rot. u. par Jiti 
p S37 aad hi). 
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common cause with the Pisans atid Florentines, but to 
cede them the territory of San Mmiato, shou\d they 
succeed in retaking it, and even if the fortress remained 
in the hands of the Germans.* This is certainly true, 
for the document containing the agreement is still extant. 
It is no regular treaty, bSng unwitnessed by Consuls, 
and lacking the proper legal formulas. But the fact of 
its having been sworn to and signed m the bishop’s palace ; 
of some leading citizens, including one of the Uberti,* 
having been parties to it ; and of the document being 
preserved in the Archivcs,3 proves that the rulers of the 
two cities were not unaware of the agreement, but merely 
preferred to hide, or rather disguise the real importance 
of it. All this, joined to ihcir reluctance and delay as to 
the exchange of prisoners, persuaded Christian that they 
were trying to tnek and betray him by a fictitious peace. 
Accordingly, his patience being exhausted, he was led to 
commit an imprudent and ill-considered action, that 
destroyed all hope of die peace he was so anxious to 
conclude. 

In fact, by August the Florentines were already at 
Caste! Fioremmo, and, reinforced by a contingent of zay 
horse, accompanied by two Consuls from Pisa, encamped 
at Pontedcra. Christian quickly marched against them, 
together with Guido and the Lucchese, but the latter 
were obliged to forsake him, for the Pisans, by advice 
of the Florentines, had entered the Lucca territory and 
were laying it waste. Notwithstanding his diminished 
force he attacked the enemy, and valiantly defended his 

• “Castrum autem iDlelligtntQs rtcuperaium etiam s!ne supenon 
mmieltiiura.* 

* At this moment many former partisans of ihe Empire vere fii^ting 
against it. Pisa 1$ one example 

’ Nevertheless it was not kept among tie Catitah comprising real 
oflictal docoments. but among papers of an almost private nature 
Hanwig was the first to bring tt to light (il fit) ; and it was afterwards 
reprinted verbatim In f>antini, pt iu. doc. k 
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Accordingly, at hst, in i the Uberti were encotinged 
to hazard the revolution that first initiated avil war ia 
Florence. 

All the chroniden spcA of this war, and it muse 
has'c been of considffabfe impoftance, seeing that it was 
pursued for nearly two yeara with much bloodshed and 
the destruction by fire of the greater part of the dtp. 
Ukewise, the river Amo overfiowed and broke down the 
Ponte Vecchio. Villant describes the two fires of 1177, 
saying that the first emended from the bridge to the Old 
Market ; the second, from Sjn Martino del Vescovo to 
Santa Mana Ughi and the Cathedral He ajso relates the 
fall of the bridge, adding, as usual, that all this was a 
righteous chisttsetnent from Heaven on the proud, un- 
grateful, sinful oty. He speaks of the revolution that 
occurred at the same time as though it bad nothing to do 
with the burning of the town. He goes on to say that 
the Uberti, who were the " principal and most powerful 
citizens of Florence, with their follo'ftcrs, both noble and 
plebeian, b^an to make war against the Consuls, lords 
and rulers of the Commune, at a fixed moment and on 
a fixed plan, from hatred of the Signory, which was 
not to thnr liking. And the war was so fierce, that in 
many parts neighbours fought against neighbours from 
fortified towers, the which were too to 120 iraccta in 
height (150 to 180 feet) Likewise certain new towers 
were oected by the street companies with monie obtained 
from neighbours, and these were called the Towers of the 
Companies. 

For two years the fighting went on in this fashion, and 
with much slaughter ; and ^e orizens became so inured 
to perpetual strife, that they would fight one day and eat 
and drink togethw the next, recounting one to another 
their various deeds and prowess. At last, tired <Hit, they 
nude peace, and the Consuls remained in power ; but 
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these things created and gave birth to the accursed factions 
which soon broke out in Florence." * 

On the other hand, the pseudo Brunetto Latini dates the 
first fire extending from the bridge to the Old Market, 
on August 4, M77. But he quickly adds that in the 
same year began we “ discord and war, for the space of 
twenty-seven months, between the Consuls and the Uberti, 
who refused to obey either the Consuls or the Stgnory, 
yet nevertheless formed no government of their own This 
strife among the citizens caused great mortality, robbery, 
and arson. The city was set on fire at five different 
points ; the Sesto d’Oltrarno, and the part between the 
Churches of San Martino, del Vescovo, and Sta. Maria, 
were burnt down." ^ According to the same chronicler, 
the fell of the bridge took place on November 4, 1178, 
and the civil war onlv came to an end in 1180, with 
the triumph of the Uberti, one of whom, Uberto degli 
Uberti, actually bearae Consul “ The which afterwards 
led to the creation of Podcsta, who were nobles, powerful, 
and of foreign birth." 3 

• VillanijV 8 The " Annalw,* ii,of 1177, say that " Orta cst jjuem 
inter Consumes ct fitios Uberti . eodem anno combustu est civitas 
florentina." The Neapolitan Codex dates the first fire the 4th of Au^st, 
as Vkllani also does, and gives the commencement of the civil war 
immediately afterwards, the which “filled two 7ears." Paolmo Fieri 
dates the first fire August 4, ii74< and the fait of the bridge and the 
second fire in 1176 Tolomeo da Lucca merely states that a revolution 
broke out in 1 177 and lasted for two years. 

' Chronicle of the pseudo Drunetto Laiini, m/onnKm 

* We subjoin an extract from the pseudo Drunetto Latini, as it stands 
in the Gaddi Codex, with all Us blunders After giving an account of the 
revolution, the chronicler goes on to say “Then fa the year 1180 the 
Ubetu gamed the victory, and Messer Uberto degli Ubenf and Messer 
Lamberto Lambertt were consul and rector of the aty of Florence, 
together with their companions, and these formed the first consulate of 
the City, the which was brought about by violence, only afterwards they 
began to rule the city according to mson and justice, every one pre. 
serving bts own position, so that it was decided by the citizen Consuls to 
summon powerful nobles of foreign birth to fill the post of Podesti, as 
will be tnown to you in writing farther on * It u strange that the 
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In spite of a few smnmg contradictions on tfas part of 
both chroniclers, their evidence, joined to that of otl^ 
clearly proves that In \\^^ a revolution led fay th: 
Ubcrti took place and lasted about two years, accornpijucd 
by rapine, murder, and arson. The Ufaerd did not gala 

complete victory, since the consular government sur- 
vived , but they and their friends were in power more 
frequently than before, and for fhltt reason the pseado 
Brunette Ladnl considers them to have conquered. All 
this nvc the government a more patrician tendency. It 
herala^ the change that replaced the Consuls by a 
Podcsta, and east the first seed of the factions and dW/ 
wars destined\to involve the city in Jong-continued strife 
and bloodshed. Such, in fact, w the gist of the chroniciss, 
and all later documents and events serve to confirm it. 
Neverthelest, peace was re*estabbshed within the u'aJlsfor 
the nonce, and the mIict of Florence remained unaltered.* 
The partial triumph of the aristocracy had at least one 
good effect ; inasmuch as the nobles, being satisfied for the 
moment, lent efiicaaous assistance to the Cbnunime, and 
enabled all its affairs to be pushed forward more briskly. 

In fact, on February 3, 1182, the people of Empofi 
were reduced to submission, bound over to pay annual 
rribure and to yield milioiy service at the request of the 
Florentine Consuls, whether of the Commune or the 
Guilds, save in the event of a war agunst the Counts 
Guidi.* The people of Pogna, wWch was a fief of the 
chroBicSer ascribe Ihe ori^ of tie Ccnsols to *0 late a date. 

Bui, seeiBg that h»s list of these nariwnies only begins at tha jwtnt, it 
srceiid teem that he really beliered them to have noearherongm Ne»tf- 
thekss, shortly before la wntjog of siyy, he had stated that the Ubem 
h^a to war oa the Coo^s : hence tt is clear that erea m his 
opiD’oa they had costed before the year 1180. Still, bloaders and 
mcongmities of this sort are fre^oently fooad emi in ViOaiu and other 
ebromdertof &e same period . . - . 

* SaatinL 1 doc. rii. This is the docament stanng that the tribn*e cl 
fifty pooads of “ good tnoney ■ was to be paid to the Consuls of the city, 

.or, la^g these, to the Consuls of ihe nierch3Bts,aDtbonsed to receive it 
for the Commtme 
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Alberti,* were the next to make sxirrender on the 
4th of March. And these Pognesi not only pledged 
themselves toUake the field at the command of the 
Florentine Consuls, hut to abstain from constructing new 
vralls or fortresses, either on theic own territory or the 
neighbouring lands of Semifonte. Also, should others 
attempt to fortify those plates, they (the Pognesi) were 
bound to oppose it and give notice of the fact to the 
Florentines, who, on their side, promised friendship and 
protection.* In the same year the Castle of Monte- 
grossoH was captured by the Florentines 3 On July ei, 
1184, they made an alliance with the people of Lucca, 
who promised to send them yearly a contingent of one 
hund^d and fifty horse and five hundred foot, for at 
least twenty days' service, m all wars waged within 
Florentine territory,* In October the Flcfrentines attacked 
the Castle of Mangona in thcMugcllo, but as this fortress 
belonged to the Alberti, the latter stirred Pogna to 
rebeUTon, and the Florentines quickly nurdicd against 


* This had been panied them »n an Imperial taleni, jr»en at Ta^ria 
tv. Idus Auguiti, 1164, the «bicb has been published several times, 
and IS also mdud^ in the “ $toTia della guena di Semifonte,*' by Messer 
Pace da Cenaldo (p 5) As all know, this is a conntetleit “Stona*' 
dating from the be^nnio^ of the seventeenih century 

* Santini, k doc> am This ts the dooijDent with the erroneous dale, 
iioi, lecuSedby Mar^is Cappooi to 1181 (modem style, 11S2). 

* ViUani, Paolmo Pien, the NeapoUun Codex, and the pseado 

Brunetto The “ Annales,* ii . wrongly assign the event to tty: 

* Sintmi,] doC. XIV The tenas were not to be altered ^thout the 
consent of the Consuls of either city, together with that of at least 
twenty-five connciUors on either side . and the Consuls of the soldiery 
and of Uie merchants were to ^ included m the number We note that 
in naming the Consuls a hint is already given of the possible election of 
a Podestk. although none had as yet wen chosen m Florence This 
subject wiU be resumed later on. Meanwhile, the words of the docoroent 
run as follows t *• InquUitts florentinisCoasuhbos.velfiorentina Fotestate, 
sive Rectori vel Pomiaatoie a comirot poputo electo ■ On Lucca's side 
mention is aUo made of the *' f^os viros lucensis cintatis, si Consoles 
vel Rector ant Potestas ibi non fuenat” 

II 
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that town-* Ccact Albcrrf scans to hare tafcea part ia 
the fight that ensi^ at Pogna, for tc is known that by 
November he^was in apdnty and forced to accept very 
hard terms for himself, hk wife and his duldren. He hid 
to promise to dismantle his fortress of Fc^iu the foUowitg 
April, only retaining his own palace and tower; to 
demolish the tower of CcrtJdo, and never rehoild that cf 
Semifonte. He was to cede to the Florentines wHchrrer 
one of the Capraia towers they chose to take ; he was to 
give than one-half of the ransom or tax to Iw levied oa 
all his posses s ons in general between the Amo zad du; 
EIsi- Hnally, as soon as be should be released from 
pison aitrode pTtstisxt”), he was pledged to 

compel all his men to swear fealty, and to the payment of 
four hundred pounds of good Pisan mosey. His soss 
were to reside in Floreact two mosths of the rear b tase 
of war, one month b time of peace.* The sobjectioa and 
humifiadon of this Count Alberto was » very fignificaat 
fact in itself. And when we refiect that Jt oc c o ne d after 
Florence had already overthrown the Cadolbgi, lowered 
the power of the Guidl house, and coneJudadmos? favoor- 
able alEances with Ksa, Senna, and Locca, it will be easly 
seen how quickly the Commune had been able to soar to 
a posdon of very great and almost menacing strength. 


IV. 

All this certanly contributed no little to hasten the 
/•nmlwg of the Emperor Frefaic I , and, m fact, we firsd 

' Tfc«*Aoia!es,*Ifc,tS« piesida Breomo Laasi, aad ll» Neap. Cod- 

dale lie ereat in I J* 5 , VBUfli (V. it) dales it tnstead 1 1«4. aaij sais tt*t 
Pmrsa was occtraied br sobJes, wfco were and tostfle tn Ftoeo^ 

We trftow Vniiii, for ottennse it wwiM be iopnsiiWe to eiplaai tse 
taptmiyef Ceoal Alberto mliSfcaa ewnl confinaea by «£ac8iaeBa.-T 

1 . dac. an. and awl.; ike &st dated Korember, iiS* *2^ 
Ike second, N'oremto 
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him in Tuscany for the deliberate purpose of reducing the 
country to subjection in the y^r 1185. Buf he came 
wthout an army, reliant on the might of the Empire, on 
his own shrewdness, and his own reputation. He believed 
in the possibility of achieving his plans by alienating 
some ot the Tuscan cities from Florence, and compelling 
them to side with the Empire against her Above all, 
he counted upon Pistoia, situated between Lucca and 
Florence, and hostile to both ; upon Pisa, whom he hoped, 
by means of large concessions, to xrin back to the Impcnal 
cause, to which she had so often adhered before. He 
became still more hopeful of success when, on reaching 
San Miniato, in the summer of 1 185, many nobles of the 
contaJa came to do him honu^e, with loud complaints ot 
the oppressive rule of the free cities. On the ajth of 
Juljr he emancipated many of these nobles, and some of 
their fiefs, from the jurisdiction of Lucca.* On the 31st 
of the same month he entered Florence, sull surrounded 
by nobles of the eontaJo, who, as Villani says, complained 
biccerlf of the city, “ which fed seized their castles, and 
thus grossly insulted the Empire.’'* Hereupon, the 
chroniclers affirm that Frederic deprived Florence of the 
right of jurisdiction over her own territory, even just 
outside the city walls ; and even assert that he adopted 
the same measure with regard to all the Tuscan towns, 
excepting Pisa and Pistoia 3 But this point has been 
seriously disputed, many refusing to admit the possibility 
of a fact unsupported by any documentary proof. On 
the other hand, some writers consider it to be proved by 
a later event, the which is not only related by sever^ 
chroniclers, but also confirmed by existing documents. 

‘ Hirtwig, lu 79 • Villani, v is. 

1 The‘‘Aimales,* ii., and Paolm» Pien except Pisa alone; TOlant, 
the Keap Cod., and the psendo Snmetto Latini except both Pisa and 
Pistoia. 
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Hence it h cettssafy, m my opift'oa, to hj 
rcci»njj:ne that, accorrfmg to the tdcis and the policy d 
FrecOTC J , there was no question is to his right cf 
exercising iariidiction orer Taseany; and that if thecas 
had virtuaJly exerdsed this right wthoot a special grcc 
to that cfiect, they had violated thereby the i^hs ct the 
crapew, who was acconJingljr jastified in resuming tiaa 
For this erd, he had commm'oncd Rdnhca'd and Chrstan 
to establish Podesti evaywhert,* and to restore xfialrs to 
what he deemed their side leg^ and nonaal cosdrnca. 
Only the difficulty here was rot in proving his right, 
acecimin^ to the Imperial theory, bat in being able to 
enforce it. It was a question of fact, only to be resolrcd 
by force. As wc hare seen. Imperial Podcsti were esrab- 
Itshed on all rdes ; and while erea in tic tnteds they 
could only obtain portiai and somewhat contested obed}' 
ence, in the greater cities, and pardcuUrly in Flortscr, 
they obtained none at alL The PetetUttt ShrertUe, or 
'Blfmtittirsm, os ofSjenftaorth«S!e3Jijese,who5enamesso 
often occur, are almost mrariably— -and in tic ease of 
Florence, one may say quire invambly — ^Imperial Podcsti, 
establish^ in the esxiaJs, and disputing its Junsdlctioa 


fctgsent *nss»a» of ii« foCewicjfcsd Aptfl (Passagaaso), 

*S«b rtlfge CosmIssi FJorwnje «sa«iir preouno*: Deceeber 13, 
irSj <Sut> FeliaOt, “SsixibScaCMJisIcnJ flTrectie*, ApriJ s&, liUt 

S auigTiaeol. ad Cestole* Flemiiie*: September it, (1S7 

jrfj. Capjto’are, 6 s^\ “ Coraaitca Ttl Fetteram jid tempore rioreEtie 
exatea'iam (Acftaa J^reanr).’’ “nre rollj of tbe Areb. C*p^*oIa« »ere 
nar'med tsf Sast.m. W vbora we are mdebtsd for tfce icformuioa ; 
ti«< ef tit Fl«*»ee Artlum »e ka»» persosafly emEured. but some 
cf tiese were firrt brwcjfct cader <wr eooce Saaiasi. 

In 1185 there eedocb'edfy Onuali. not wJy are tie namea 
of three of them recwdeiJ tr lie psewte P f unet i o Lauci, bat docomena 
cnethenamacftheCbotoIiof/netJce. Saeost, tt. docs, r asd rt. 

• ^Aer (ii. par. 313, p- it* words of PfZIais, a jnrtst of ih* 

penod : ■ Ul qaasdo tsonst cutdlaom ed cotai'es m Tuscia" { acd, 
forthee on : '•Stcct Kt hod/e qw pra«£er£B*Br to SJejBbs prorjcdls, 
»«I m parte aSemes prwnas^ ct 10 conuUni seceast, forecteio wf 
arwisso." 
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Vith the Consuls Now, seeii^ that the commune con- 
sidered the contttdo to be its own territory, and therefore 
craved the sole command of it, while from the Imperial 
point of ^lew city and contado were ecmally subject to the 
Podesta oi the Empire, it naturally followed that these 
dignitaries were commonly styled Podesta of Florence or 
of the Florcatincs j and m the same way, Podesti of 
Sienna or of tie Siennese, of Areazo or the Aretini, &c. 
But, as a mattei of feet, they not only failed to command 
obedience wjthinthe gates of great ciries, but even in the 
tenlado outside wtre continually in conflict with the con- 
sular authority Ve have already seen what a chaos was 
the result. Ncvecheless, it seems natural to believe 
that the arrival of Fredenc I in Tuscany must have 
strengthened immensiy the power of these Podesta, and 
that, at least for a tims they must have been enabled to 
enforce their judicial ri^ts throughout the country, and 
to the very gates of the own. This made the chroniclers 
assert that emperor I\d stripped Florence of its ces* 
tadff. It is certain, howevr, that on his departure things 
rapidly lapsed into their p^vlOus condition. That is to 
say, the consuls did thrir vjnost to neutralise the action 
and authority of the Imperil officials The nse of the 
communes had created a nci state of things wHch the 
Empire was powerless to destny, even while refusing to 
acknowledge its legal value Tierefore Henry was finally 
driven to accord a partial vafetion, m the guise of a 
generous concession, to an actuhty that by this means 
he might at least hope to keep whm definite limits. 

And in reality his patent of jgy granted Florence 
much less than she had posscssedfor some time before 
If, in fact, the temtory of the ommunc was not to 
extend more than one mile in thedirection of Fiesole, 
this latter city remained outside ic border, although 
already subjected to Florence by for. of arms, together 
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Msumo a more concrete chtnctv ; the tern Pefeifaj 
becomtng of to much more importance, as to often pre- 
cede that of Ccfuv/tj,^ Then, the new office i* on the 
point of birth ; and iinaUy, in x xjj, makes tta appearance 
m the^ person of Gherardo Caponsacchi, a Fjorenune 
belonging to a consular famiif. 

Ammjrafo w» misfiken in thinking that there had been 
ft magistrate of this kind in the year i XS4, because hefound 
that the treatp of alliance between Florence and Lucca 
mentioned no individual m psftjmliTt but made 2 gencntl 
allusion to the office of Podesti.* As we have observed, 
however, too many similar allusions occur in State papers, 
even when Florence was certainly nded by Consuls, to 
allow us to draw the same conclusion. It may be dut 
Florence had a Podesti even^ eaxlier than 1 1 93, but until 
we find some document specifying the name of a person 
filling that office, we cannot venture to assert it as a hex. 

At any rate, the institution of the new magistracy was 
preceded by an increased infiiut of nobles withm the city 
walls. This, indeed, was one of the chief causes of the 
change. Continual proofs to this effect are afforded by 
contemporary documents, and wafirmed by the nsiradves 
of the chroniclers. The pseudo Brunetto Latini tells us 
that in 119a the Consuls included "Messer Tegrino of 

• October 14. II7S (PAS5i«uo«0,“Si»b potesme eonsahim Florenu. 
norurnTtl Nonuo Reps*j Wy 5, ri9r (Artb. CapstoUtt, j47l.“Sal» 
peoa CoBSoioai FloreauerrI Poteauu*”, Apnl 1$, 1193 (Aitth. CapitoUre, 
445X “ Soboblija rotesutis ret Rcctonna pro tempore Florenoe etisteou. 
bus* , Norember r, z{93(Pais!riianevuue Cbortb ofSl.Bia^oX^Sob 
obljgo PMesttliJ in tiic terra emtcatis* (te« allnsioa is possibly made 
to Podesti of the eenlaj^) , tl»y 9. irpj (Fjsmrii> docome&ts is 
the riore&ce Arehires), “ Sob obt>go Potesuus *el Coasninm rtoreem* 
Bonna . . . Actum Florentie.* Acwdmf t* these »sd ether rolls 
examined by me tn the Flerence ArchiTts, the change w seen to hare 
been earned out is a regntar and steady manner The ancient fomtslas 

reappear from time ro time. 

•“JDanmiis Bnrentinis Constutbos, \el fiorentma Fotestate, sire 
Reaore rel Dominatare . . • florentau Consales rel florenuoa Petestt’C 
sire Rector rd Dominator* (Sastmi, 1. doc. xiv) 
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the Counts Gmdt, ‘ paladin * in Florence, and Chlanni de’ 
Fifanti.” Now, to find n count and count palatine or 
paladmc among the Florentine Consuls is an absolutely 
new thing. T he same writer also says that in the same 
year “a decree was issued in Florence that the Counts 
Guidi and the Counts Alberti and the Counts da Certaldo, 
Ubaldini et Figiovanni, Parai and Ubcrtmi, the Counts of 
Panago, and many other nobles, being citizens, were to 
dwell m the city of Florence during four months of the 
year.” However much or little value this chronicler 
may have, his statement agrees with the information found 
in documents, and explains the origin of the new magistra- 
turc. Assuredly the nobles cannot have relished being 
subject to the popular consular government, against which 
they had struggled since the year 1177, and must have 
particularly disliked being under the jurisdiction of persons 
they deemed their inferiors in rank and dignity. Besides, 
as the elements composing the mass of the citizens became 
more heterogeneous, thus increasing the danger of civil 
war, so much the more the possibility of being judged by 
their political adversaries must have seemed unoearable to 
them. Hence the need was felt of a new magistrature of 
a different and, preferably, of an aristocratic character, 
and an Imperial institution, such as that of the Podesta, 
was chosen for a model The bolder of this office is no 
mere judge, as many believed and recorded ; he is the posi- 
tive head and representative of the Commune ; he signs 
treaties, commands the army, and fills the place of the 
Consuls 

In fact, when on July 14, 1193, the Castle of Trebbio 
made submission to Florence, the Commune was officially 
represented by Gherardo Caponsacchi Potetias Florentxe el 
eius eonsthartt, together with the seven reaors of the 
headships [JCa^Uudins') of the guilds* The councillors. 
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vel Rcge scu Principe, Duce vtl Marchione,” without the 
consent of the Rectors of the said League, It was also 
agreed to attack all cities, towns, counts, or bishops refus- 
ing to join the alliance when requested so to do t What 
was the pressing danger^ Why this alliance against the 
Empire at the moment when it was no longer a source of 
alarm? There is one stipulation that best explains the 
real object in view. It is to the effect that castles, towns, 
and small domains were only to be admitted to the League 
as dependents of the legitimate owners of the temtory 
whereon these castles or domains might be situated *, but a 
single exception was made in favour of Poggibonsi,’ 
because its dominion was disputed by many claimants. 
Montepulciano was to be admitted as a dependence of 
Sienna whenever that city should be able to prove its right 
of dominion. 

It seems clear from all this that the genuine purpose 
of the League was to take advantage of the emperor’s 
decease in order to secure to the cities the complete 
possession of their respective territories. To this end 
It was necessary that Tuscany should be united, and con- 
sequently adherence to the League was to be, as far as 
possible, obligatory Its subsequent documents leave no 
doubt as to the true aim in view ; indeed, they furnish 
very ample proof that Florence had promoted the League, 
in order that all Tuscany might aid her to regain speedy 
possession of the coniado. But, although the League u-as 
against the Empire, it was by no means intended for the 
defence of the Pope, since it utterly disregarded his pre- 
tensions to Matilda’s inheritance. For refusing to recog- 

• Vtdt ihe" Acts of the League* (Noyember it and December I 4 > 1 197 ; 
February 5 and 7, 11Q8I, m banttai, i. doc. sxi- and in Ficker, voL i* p 
243. doc. 196. Ficker uses some oftbedocumentspreserred m Florence, 
and also some of those at Sieanawhicli are more complete and correct at 
cerUin points. 

* Sed Pctdinmbonui possil recipi per capnd. 
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vcl Rege seu Principe, Duce vel Marchione,” without the 
consent of the Rectors of the said League. It was also 
'agreed to attack all cities, towns, counts, or bishops refus- 
ing to join the alliance when requested so to do * What 
was the pressing danger ? Why this alliance against the 
Empire at the moment when it was no longer a source of 
alarm? There is one stipulation that best explains the 
real object m view. It is to the effect that castles, towns, 
and small domains were only to be admitted to the League 
as dependents of the legitimate owners of the territory 
whereon these castles or domains might be situated ; but a 
single exception was made m favour of Poggibonsi,* 
because its dominion was disputed by many claimants 
Montepulciano was to be admitted as a dependence of 
Sienna whenever that aty should be able to prove its right 
of dominion. 

It seems dear from alt this that the genuine purpose 
of the League was to take advantage of the emperor’s 
decease in order to secure to the aties the complete 
possession of their respective territories. To this end 
It was necessary that Tuscany should be united, and con- 
sequently adherence to the League was to be, as far as 
possible, obligatory Its subsequent documents leave no 
doubt as to the true aim in view , indeed, they furnish 
very ample proof that Florence had promoted the League, 
in order that all Tuscany might aid her to regain speedy 
possession of the contado But, although the I-eaguc was 
against the Empire, it was by no means intended for the 
defence of the Pope, since it utterly disregarded his pre- 
tensions to Matilda’s inheritance* For refusing to rccog- 

• PKfeihe**Actsof the League* ^No»einber 11 and December 14. 1197; 
February 5 and 7 , II9S), in Santroi, 1 doc. zxi., and in Ftcker, vol iv p. 
343, doc. 196. Fickernses some of the documents preserved in Florence, 
and also some of those at Sienna which are mote complete and correct at 
certain points. 

* Sed Podiomboniti possii tempi per capod. 
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ttlse any emperor, Wng, duke, or margrave, without th 
approval of the Roman Church, a proviso was addet 
showing that should the Pope desire to join the League 
he must accept its terms in order to win admittance 
Should he request assistance to reconquer his own temtoncs, 
everything was to be done according to the orders of the 
Rectors or the League But should the territory he wished 
to reconquer be already tn the hands of the communes, or 
of any of the allied aties, the League could afford him 
no help. It was impossible to speak more clearly. Ac- 
cordingly, when Innocent III became Pope, early in 
we soon find him manifesting much disapproval of the 
conduct of the League, in spite of being adverse to the 
Empire and favourable to the national Italian spirit. 

At Castel Fiorentmo, on December 4, 1x97, the 
Rectors of the League were sworn m. First among them 
were the Bishop of Voltenu and the Florentine Cbnsul 
Acerbo, who was practically the head, although that title 
was accorded to the bishop by reason of his eedestastical 
rank. For the moment Pisa and Pistoia held back ; but 
these and other Tuscan cities had retained the right of 
adhering to the League.* Arezzo had already joined on 
the ana of December, Count Guido gave his oath on 
February 5, 1198, and Count Alberto on the seventh of 
the same month. Nevertheless, m signing the second 
of these two treaties, the Florentines expressly reserved 
t^ir right to attach Stmifontt, and procure the submission 
of the Alberti estates of Certaldo and Mangonc, even by 
force if required.® Thus many other adhesions were 

• 7 ’^ tie “ Acts of the Leafue" la FicVer, toL ir p. 246. 

• “ Am della Lepa.' The Flotemmw swore lo the League onNovraber 
13 and 14, 1197 The document in Sanlini, u doc. «iii. gi»e» the names 
of sateen Consuls and 133 eoonciUow who loot the oath In a pre- 
ceding document, also reUiiogto February $ and 17, 1192. there we the ^ 
names of ten Consuls, hut three of them are not the same on l»ih cays. 

so that there must hay® been more than inelTc Consuls tn Febnarr, 
119S. Some, too, were aliudy ia ®<Scc e>ca m November, 1197,*™ 
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obtained by means of stipulations virtually implying acts 
of submission to Florence. 

This was the moment chosen by the newly elected Pope 
Innocent, soon after his consecration in the same month of 
February, to write to the two cardinals who had witnessed 
the oath to the League, stating that on many points, he 
considered the said treaty “ nec utilitatem contineat, nee 
sapiat honestatem,” inasmuch as tt neglected the fact of the 
Duchy of Tuscany appertaining to the Church, “ ad ius et 
dominium Ecclesiae Romanae pertineat ” He intended, 
therefore, to enforce his rights If the members of the 
League submitted to him, he would compel the Pisans, 
under threat of interdict, to likewise join them against 
the Empire ; otherwise he would leave them at lib^y to 
do as they chose * But as no attenuon was paid to him, 
he had to make a virtue of necessity and considerably 
lower his tone a Some slight concessions, though of what 
nature is unknown, seem, however, to have been made to 
him, for afterwards, when witing to the Pisans, he 
appeared to be better satisfied, and urged them to join 
the League. It is, however, certain that they persisted in 
their refusal, and although the Pope, grown shrewder by - 
experience, afterwards became a declared and energetic 
champion of the League against the Empire, this fact 


this conGiras our previous hypothesis that, on the occasion of the 
l-eague, all or part of the vnchdrawing Consuls remained u office with 
those just elected Nor is this a solitary instance. On Apnl 2 , tais, 
the Commune of Prato^ in arranging a treaty with Florence, sent three 
CensuUf vtUrt. and three Contulet novt eimdtwt Urrt to conclude it. 
Santmi, i doc. lx 

' Innocentu III., “Epistolae,* i 15, 27, Ji, 355 Ficker, voL lu par 
3S3. P 384 

* Instead of mentioning the Vveatus Tuictae, he now spoke of the 
tnagna tars Tusaae, quat tn nasfrt* pmalegits tontinetur To the 
Pisans he wrote, " Post eorrectioncm adhibitam, nihil invenimus ^uod 
n ecclesiastici luris vel cuius^am tnaionsvel minons'peTSonae praeiudi- 
cium redundaret " ' And in Febroaiy, 1199. he urged them to join the 
League Innocentu, " Ep ,• hk 1 401 and SS55 “Cesta Innocentu,’ c, 
II, , Ficker, voL ti par 363, pp. ^S-6. 
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only availed to augment hb moral and political influence, 
without w^ing him a single handsbrcadth of temtory, or 
enabling him to enforce any one of his pretended nghts 
over Tuscany. The Florentines, on the contrary, profited 
more add more by this state of things. On April lo, 
iig8, Figline entered the League, not ody made 
submission to Florence, but jjaid a yearly tribute also * ; 

I and on the itch of May Gertaldo agreed to identical 
terms ’ The Republic persevered in the course it had 
marked out with equal shrewdness and energy. It 
allowed the nobles to take an increasing part in the 
government, so as to secure their hearty co-operadoi 
in achtevmg the aim it had in view iTie same Qjunt 
Arrigo da Opraia, who m 1193 was on the council 
of Podcsta Caponacchi, was actually promoted to the 
consulship in tigg 3 Anally, m noo, a foreigner 
eleacd Podcst4,< m the person of PagancUo Porcari of 
laicca, a measure that, as we have already noted, the 
nobles had long desired to carry out. And as Porcari 

* Saobnl, Ldocs. xnu, xxir, xsv Tbe Gnt it dated U>e toUii the 
lecoad. r^ 119S, tad tlie tbini, prwg ti>e aasn of tbe cien 
of FT^iae sweanng fealiT (o (be licagoe. it else dared (be (;(b of ApnX 

aecood aUodee to the ebicf Omuls : *' Cosundaiae&u Conieluia 
doresCtae cinians cnuucrm rd otaMns panu tat pnorva ex etj.* Tbe 
tbird uibniu us (pp. 43 and 44) that (be eatb was s«am' “Is FlomUa, 
as ecclesu S Krparate et Parfaneato, cpnm Sore&Uso popcio len- 
■trenme* Also fjrther co “iBecclesuS Repaiale, la A/ia^“ TTjjs 
is another instaoce of the partiaosest beics coeveoed la a cliar^ 

• Sazzua!, i. dot xsw. Ohedieoce was sworn to the Consals or Reeors 
trf stgnaraM ahpu tximU This, too, is aa expression birmg eeir 
little saTOsr of the more democratic temper of former tunes. 

Ib Vfllani (r. S 6 ) be is wrwiglr riyled Coimt Amgo ddla Tosa. 
The Delta To» famtly wete not counts The pseodo Branetio Laimi 
epeahs of hun in an undated paja^jdi, entenor to ius record of isccy 
as • Messer Amgi^ ownt of Capraia.* 

‘ As we have stated, R seems to be for this teasoa (hat the pseodo 
BreJiettoLaliaidateitheofficeofPodestifcnmihjsinomest “A novel 
Unas was done,ai)dforthefirstt[iBeaPotestadewaselectedia Florence, 
from jealemsy of the Consuls, the which Potestade was Pagasello Porcart 
of law*.” 
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showed energy and daring in the conduct of the war 
he ^vas again chosen the following year. Then, m 
'February, laoi, Count Alberto made oath to cede the 
height of Semifonte, with its fortress and walls, to the 
Florentines ; and to assist them, whenever required, to 
gain possession of Colie, Certaldo, and the town of S^i- 
ifonte.' The Bishop of Vcltena likewise made oath to 
assist them in these campaigns * All this seemed to come 
about as an inherent consequence of the terms of the 
League, and before long the allies, finding themselves 
reduced to serve the interests of Florence alone, naturally 
began to show signs of weariness and suspidon. But, 
'heedless of all else, the Commune made ready for the 
expedition against Semifonte, for which all these treaties 
had pved the way 

Florence had long contemplated the seizure of that 
stZOnghoW, for, owing to its strategic advantages and the 
ease with which the posirion could be reinforced by 
fnttndly neighbours, it had been a thorn in her side. 
Accordingly the now haughty Republic determined to 
make an end of it We have already related how in 
1184 Count Alberto had been compelled to accept the 


• Santim, 1 . doc xxvii. la and 33, isoo) 5 doc. xxviil 

(Febniaiy 12 and 19) , doc axu (February 12 and 23, and March 25). 
In these papers the Fodesth 1$ always mentioned with the counallor^ 
and the office ol the Consuls vs alsoiaYanabty recorded “S\»e parabola 
Potestalis et Consilianorum vel CoQsulumsive Rectorum Florentie* (p. 
49) “ A Potestaie vel Consitiarns ews, slve a Consnlibus Florentie vel 

Kectonbus" (p. 48). In a postenor document (^anbni, i doc. xxxni., 
dated Aafaii 14, xsot), tre find the councillors representing the 
Podesih ' “ Sitio filio condam Botngfaellii Melio filio CauJaui Consiliant 
domtni Potestatis Florentie, recipienu (rw) vice et nomine dicte Poles* 
tatis tt toiius Ccpinams Florenne' (p 72) TTiese counevUnts did not yet 
form a special counal, but were on the way to it, since the council or 
senate of the aty being already called the general counal, the existence 
of a special one is implied * ‘‘In FlorCnUa, in ecclesia S Reparate, 
corani generati consilio cintalis, luravcrunt.” Santiai, > doc xavui 
P 53 * 

* Santtni, ) doc ^tt. 
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prisoners to the people of Sttmfonte, but the latter were 
Dound to demolish their fortress and walls ; wrae to 
desert the hill and settle in the plain ; and all save the 
soldiery and the churches were to pay a yearly tax of 
twenty-six draari on every hearth * 

The Pope expostulated strongly trith the Florentines 
for their cruelty towards Semiibnfc, but after sending him 
a letter of justificarioa in reply, the Consuls continued to 
follow their own course, and pickrf a quarrel with the 
Siennese ’ The point of dispute was the Castle of Tor- 
nano, in the Patemo valley. Florence wished to get 
possession of it, and the Siennese declared that }t was not 
theirs to give, seeing that it was the property of inde- 
pendent lords. Thereupon the Florentines set to work 
m their usual way, bp persuading MontepuJciaao, a laige 
town belonging to Stenna, to swear submission to them, 
and also promise an annual tribute.3 Accordingly, war 
would have broken out at once, but for the interveatioa 
of Ogcrio, the Podcsti of Poggibonsi. Bring accepted as 
arbiter, he carefully studied the question of border lines, 
and consdentiously defined tEiem. His verdict was given 
on June 4, jzoj * According to the boundaries traced 
by Ogerio, Florence retained the whole of the fuesolan 
and Florentine centado, and the valley of Patemo was 


• Santuu, LxnniUyXZMX. The treaty*^ *a»r®®^*^*'l'’*t***® 
Alberu di KIodUoIo, lord of 5sa Ceougnaso. for tbe people ot Semi' 
fonte. end Owtus PjUii, CobsoI ot the ineTCbaeU for Florence. 

• This letter, pjbb^eo ty syintetmaan lPIulippToaScli»al>en,J.556), 
IS taken from a MS of tte Florentine Ponconp^l, in the Archires of 
Beme, No. 312, foU 18, and pan of rt is referred to by Hartwiy, 11 102. 

s AboQt eight hnndred men of Stontepulcwao snore la these terms 
on the hand of the norenune Consol. haDUm. t doc. sh Oaoberi9, 

S^nl, idoca.xlii.,*hu,aJiv,aaidalT These papers, dated April 
and Way, ijoj. give the names of all the Siennese crtizess and coootty 
people tandiomcg the aibitrabon in the name of their aw 'ITi* tast 
coenment contains the dr^sitions of the witnesses cxamioed by Ogeno. 
Poc, sIvu., Jane 4. 1 203, is the verdict pronocnced by him. 
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comprised m these limits. The Siennese were to do their 
best to persuade the lords of the castle to cede that as 
well. Both sides agreed to this arrangement ; * it was 
scrupulously respected bvthc Siennese, and on May 15, 
1304, it was sanctioned by Pope Innocent III., at the 
express desire of the Florentines* Nevertheless, the 
latter continued their secret practices with Montepulciano, 
and on the 30th and 3 tst of May induced that town to 
renew its oath of ofTenstve and defensive alliance against 
Sienna.3 As soon as this became known, there were fresh 
complaints, fresh protests from the Siennese. They brought 
the afliur before the League, and the Rectors of the same / 
were expressly assembled at San Quirico di Osenna, 
April 5, 1205, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Volterra, the Florentines ana Aretmes having declined to 
appear. By the examination of witnesses, it was clearly 
proved that Montepulciano appertained to the Siennese.4 
We do not know whether the verdict was then pronounced, 
nor do we know the final result of the quarrel. But it 
seems clear that from this moment the League was 
virtually dissolved, and by the act of the Florentines, its 
original initiators Their primary object was now achieved 
in the mam, and henceforth they could expect nothing 
from their allies save impediments to the fulfilment w 
their ulterior designs. For, more or less, all distrusted 
their ambition, and were tired of playing the part of 
passive tools 

* On the dajs 4th, 7ih, and Sih of June, the Bithop and Commune of 
Sienna gave up all that was due to Florence, in accordance wiih the 
verdict. Santinl, 1 doc. alviii. On the 6lh of the tame month one 
hundred and fiftr Siennese couociUors swore observance to the terms. 
Santini, i doc. ahx. 

* Saniini, i doc. lii. s Jbld., i. doc. rfvl 

* Murat, “Antiq 576-83. {^i&aUo F(ct.er(vol.ii par 31s, p 

339 and foL), who gleaned from ihU important document the list of 

PodesiX established as Imeeiial envoys in the Siennese territory. 
These Podestk are mentioned by the witnesses as “Comlies teutonia, 
Comites comnatus senensis pro unperatore Fedetigo," and occasionally 
even as “ Comites comadmi 
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pifoners to the people of Semiftnte, but the fatter were 
bwnd to demolish their fortr^ and walls ; were to 
desert the hiU and settle in the plain ; and all save the 
soldiery and the churches were to pay a jtarly tar of 
twenty-sir Mnan on every hearth * 

The Pope eagjostulated strongly with the Florentines 
for thnr cruelty towards Semifontc, but after sending him 
a letter of justification m reply, the Consuls continued to 
follow their own course, and picked a quarrel with the 
Siennese.* The point of dispute was the Castle of Tor- 
nano, in the Patemo valley. Florence wished to get 
possession of it, and the Siennese declared that it was not 
theirs to give, seeing that it was the property of inde- 
pendent lords Thereupon the Florentines set to work 
m Uxeir usual way, by pcrsuadir^ Montcpulaano, a large 
town belonging to Sienna, to swear submission to them, 
and also promise an annual tribute.3 Accorduig/y, war 
would have broken out at once, but for the interveotioa 
of Ogerio, the Podesta of Po^bonst.^ Being accepted u 
arbiter, he carefully studied vxo question of oorder 
and consdentiously defined them. H/s rerdirt was given 
on June 4, laoj * According to the boundaries traced 
by Ogcrio, Florence retted the whole of the Fiesolan 
and Florentine tontaJo, and the valley of Pateroo was 

• S3titinLLj3aT«u,xx»s. 'The 

Alberto d» MonUnto, forf of San CwnJ^naao, for Use people ol Seim. 
fiMte, and OanWs PiUis, Coisstil of Uw BJereianu for Florence. 

• Thu letter, published by Wnskelmann (PhilippeonSchwabea.l 556), 
f» taien from « itS. of the Florentine Boncompa^t, la the Arelure* ef 
Berne, No. 522, fob IS. and part of it is referred to by Hartwiff, « loz. 

• Abeot eight htmdred men of hfontepnloano swore to these terms 
on the hand of the fToreaune Consol- Sanuai, J doc. *1 Oetober 

Sannnl, U docs, atlu, sliu., riir., and *lr These papers, dated Apnl 
and May, fjot.Kve lie names of aD the Siennese citucas and country 
people sanctinninff the aihitrauon in lb« name of their otv The last 
docmneal conums the deposshons of tte witnesses examined by Ogeno. 
Poc. Tlnu, Juno 4. JJOJ, is the serdict (rononneed by hita. 
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comprised in these limits. The Siennese were to do their 
best to persuade the lords of the castle to cede that as 
well Both sides agreed to this arrangement ; * it was 
scrupulously respected by the Siennese, and on May 15, 
1204, it was sanctioned by Pope Innocent III., at the 
express desire of the Florentines* Nevertheless, the 
latter continued their secret practices with Montcpulciano, 
and on the 30th and 31st of May induced that town to 
renew its oath of offensive and defensive alliance against 
Sienna 3 As soon as this became known, there were fresh 
complaints, fresh protests from the Siennese. They brought 
the aflair before me League, and the Rectors of the same/ 
were expressly assembled at San Quinco di Osenna, 
April 5, laoj, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Volterra, the Florentines ana Aretines having declined to 
appear. By the examination of witnesses, it was clearly 
proved that Montepulciano appertained to the Siennese 4 
We do not know whether the verdict was then pronounced, 
nor do we know the final result of the quarrel. But it 
seems clear that from this moment the League was 
virtually dissolved, and by the act of the Florentines, its 
original initiators. Their pnmary object was now achieved 
in the main, and henceforth they could expect nothing 
from their allies save impediments to the fulfilment of 
their ulterior designs For, more or less, all distrusted 
their ambition, and were tired of playmg the part of 
passive tools 

, ' On the days 4th, 7th, aod 8cb of June, the Bishop and Commune of 

Sienna gave up all that was due to Floience, in accordance with the 
verdict. S.mtini, L doc. xIthi On the 6th of the same month one 
hundred and SfVy Siennese councillors swore observance to the terms 
Sannni, 1 doc. xlix. 

• Santmi, i. doc. In. a Ibid., 1. doc. alvL 

* MuraL,“Antiq IL,” iv. 576-S3 Fidlralso Ficker(volii. par 312, p 
2*9 foL), who gleaned froi* this unportant document the bst of 
^ rodesti established as Imperial envoys in the Siennese territory. 
These Podesik are mentioned by the witnesses as “Comites tcutomci, 
Cotnites conutatus senensis pro impetatoie Fedengo,* and occasionally 
even as " Comues contadmi,” 
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But the Florentine Consuls allowed nothing to check 
their coum of a^oi,andquarrelJed next with the Counts 
of Caprata owning a castle of the same name on the 
right bank of the Amo, near the Pjstoian frontier. In 
conjunction with the Fistolcsc, these nobles bold easily 
bar the Amo against the Florentines. Accordingly, 
before this, in 1103, the latter had deemed it well to 
erect another castle on the opposite bank at a place call«l 
Malboighctto. The very significant name of Montelopo 
that they «tc to the new building was sufficiently 
expressive of its purpose. In fact, men already repeated 
the saying, “ To destroy this goat, there needs a wolf." * 
This i^air also would have provoked strife had not the 
Florentines, with their accustomed diplomatic subtlety, 
profited by the friendly offices of the Lucchese to turn it 
to their ovin advantage, and avoid coming to blows. Ja 
fact, a treaty was arranged in June, iao4, by which 
Florence was bound to leave the right bink of the river 
unmolested, and the Counts of Capraia to respect the 
left bank of the same a And beiore long the count 
decided to swear alliance and fealty to the F^orentiaes, 
tegether with hb dependents, all of whom, excreting the 
soWiery, became subject to a yearly hearth tax of twenty- 
six denart. He also ceded his castle and other poKcs- 
sions on the left side of the Amo, near Montdupo, being 
likewbe pledged to the defence of this fort.^ 


* " Per dirm jyete qtwia capn, non o mol aitn eke nn lopo." Vtdt 
Bepetti, an. “ Capraia e Montdopo*, Haitwig (u. IC6-9) ttetifies some 
chrcaolo^cal and other Unaden made by ViUaai. 

> The treaty is probably exUnt in the Anhires of Fistoia. tlepeitr. 
lit atiBjitfroa the •‘Aaeddou'of Zaccana, dates tt the 3Jd of Janej 
other writers date ft Ja/f --j , — . 

» Vaitd Ociobet Noyeaber 17, 1204, in SanUni, i. doc lai. Tee 
oath sworn before the Consul Gmdo Uberto was of obedience to the 
cojnffiiaBd* “qw . . . /ectHsl Poiestas Florcntie eel CoMok* Gntabs 
vel laawr pars wl pnores ant prior eomai " Thus the Podesti’s tiaroe 
■ came 6 /tt, crea at a time when there were Consals in office, before whoin 
the was sworn, in presence of "Aagiokni Seau, Doratuu et Bnrwo 
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» According to the pseudo Brunetto,* and one of the old 
lists of Consuls, although with no documentary evidence of 
the fact, Count Rodolfo, son of Count Guido di Capraia, 
became Podcsta of Florence in 1105. Now, if this be 
true, it must be concluded that his nomination had been 
also stipulated in the treaty.* .In the ensuing year the 
consular government seems to have been resumed, but in 
1207 we come at last to the genuine Podcsta of foreign 
birth, in the shape of Gualfredotto Grassclli of Milan, who 
henceforth represented the Commune without requiring 
the assistance of his constUartt. Grasselh, too, ^vas re- 
elected the following year, to enable him to carry on the 
campaigns the Florentines had planned with so much 
ardour some rime before. An occasion for renewing 
hostilities was not long delayed. The Montimulciano 
question had become angrier ; and accordinglv the Siennese, 
considering that territory to be theirs by nent, resolved to 
attack it. In the certainty of being reinforced, ^Monte- 
pulciano made a most obstinate defence ; and the Floren- 
tines, after waiting awhile, also recurred to arms in 1207. 
In co-operation with Lombard, Romagnol, and Arerinc 
allies, they marched with their Carrotm to the assault of 
the Castle of Montalto della Berardenga, between the rivers 

Pagaaiti sexcalcornm Comanis FloreDtie* Even the ofhee of ttxtalcus 
IS new (it IS also mentioned in another doenment of the3o-3ist ofMay, 
in Santini, L xlvi ), and seems to os a si^ of the change tending to a 
more aristocratic form of government in Florence. The communal oath 
sworn on October aj, 1304 (Santmi. 1 doc hv) began thus, “Hec sunt 
sacraroenta. quae Potestas et Consoles Comunis et Consoles nuhttim, 
mercatOTum et Pnores Artmm et generale ConsUiuzn, ad sonum campane 
coadunatum, fecerunt Guidotii Borgognom coiniti et ^is et Caprolen- 
sibus." The Consuls took the oath, not the Podesth, for there was none, 
although nominally heading the formula. 

• Recorded in the “Acta Sanctonim,” the 1st of May, at p 14, and also 
m the Uvt (known as that of Sta Mana Nosdla) of the Consuls and 
Fodesth. Vtdt Hartwie, 11 197, But the documents of this year only 
refer in general to the consuis and Podestk without giving any names. 

• Smo Butngelli, or Botticelli, » mmitioned m the Sta. Maria Novella 
Catalogue. Hartwig, li. 197, 
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and Ombrone, which the Siennese had guarded on 
Kdes with thar Ptstohn, Luccfaesc, and Orvictaa 
friends. These were all routed on the 20th of lone, 
leaving many prisonera in the enemy's hands. Accord- 
ing to Paoltno Pieri the number taken was 1,254- The 
castle was destroyed, but the war went on, notwithstanding 
the Pope’s efforts to bring about a peace. The Florentines 
then made a furious attadc on the Castle of Rigomagno, 
and when the scaling ladders broke down they chmtxd 
on one another’s shouldos and thus won the w^ The 
capture of this stronghold made them masters of the 
Ombrone valley.* Thereupon (February, 1208) the 
Siennese were forced to accept peace on very hard 
terms. By the treaty eonduded between the rjth and 
20th of October,* they were pledged to j-ield all their 
possessions at Poggibonsi, to cede Temano and its tower, 
to observe the boundaries adjudged by Ogeno, in every 
direction, and to leave Mentepuldano unmolested. The 
prisoners on either side were exchanged. 

3 ut this war already betokens the advent of a new 
period in Florentine history. The conquest of the contact 
was no longer in question, /or the Republic already pos- 
sessed it in full. 'VVith the growing prosperity bom of its 
numerous victories, the city had now to open roads for its 
vast commerce It was not only the vagueness of their 
respective fironders and the wish to enJaigc them that 
caused Sienna and Florence to be continually at strife ; it 
was dicir commercial rivalry in the markets of Italy, and 
especially as regarded the trade with Rome ; this near 


• Sairanoiae, pp. 139~485 Kartirfc.ii. Ili-i*. 

•Saotiai udoc-lwilandko A yreaiamobw ofS enoes« s»ore tore 

treaty »3 ii>emeitiieetftiiePoi«a*XGaiIni<AXoCnsiei},tiuitnom’tt 

Omvnit Fl^enm rtcthtrJt, wilboot tJbe annlutnt Bat the «rem«:y 
bemz very leBrihr. be deleted lUdutaaditio CiTileami to repreMSt 

bittL^warafansfUfumu Some ef the dowmeati ct Ons j^ee ue a 

FJo^ce, the other* la Sieoaa. fcmer were dtawrered by saauaJ, 

and aQ are aieBU«ie4 Hartwif. B. **>*-*4- 
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neighbour having become, through the widespread rela- 
tions of the Church, the pntittpil centre of finandal affairs 
in the civilised world. For some time past Jt had been 
the aim of Florence to obtain a monoply of these affairs, 
and this was one reason why she had always adhered to 
the Guelphs. She had had fretment disputes with Arezzo, 
Volterra, and above all with Sienna, as being the most 
powerful city on the road to Rome. So the two rivals 
were perpetually stirred to fresh and fiercer stnfc. So, too, 
before long, the irresistible need of Florence for free com- 
munication with the sea became the chief cause of her 
equally long and sanguinary wars with Pisa, the city 
barring her way to the coast. But as this conflict had 
not yet begun, the subject will be resumed in due time 
In fact, the peace of Sienna was followed by some years or 
truce with foreign foes, although there was little peace 
within the aty, where the seeds of ovil war were already 
on the point of bursting forth 
The foreign Podesta, unattended and unchecked by the 
former councillor«consul 3 , as they might be called, has now 
become a settled institution ; and, save for their brief 
re'establishment duruig izii and 1212, the Consuls, as 
already related, have vanished for ever. This was 
undeniably a tnumph for the patricians, to whom the 
working people had bent for the nonce, in order to secure 
their co-operation in the difficult task of reducing the 
contttdo to submission The achievement of this conquest 
gave an extraordinary impulse to trade, and by opening an 
increasingly wide field for commercial enterprise, induced 
the desire to develop it still more Hence, it was not to 
be expected that a republic whose prosperity and strength 
were wholly based on its industry and commerce, could or 
' would be satisfied, in the long run, with a government 
suited to nobles, whose constant tendency was to grow 
stronger, haughtier, and more overbearing. From this 
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moment, therefore, a struggle between the people and the 
jntndans {grandi) was mcvitable. The long series of 
civil wars, lacerating the dtf and staining its stones with 
blood, is in 6ct on the point of beginning. 



GH^PTER IV. 

STATE OF 'FalRTIES-^COSST/TUTIOy OF THE FIRST 
POPULAR COVE'RNSIES’T AND OF THE GREATER 
GUILDS IN FLORENCE.* 



I. 


IFTER Ac office of Podesti had been 
permanently established in 1207, its 
main favourers and promoters, the aristo- 
crats, became more daring, and forming 
a mihtary ot^nisation, of which the 

Podesti %vas the head, took a more 

active part in all wars abroad Everything seemed pro- 
gressing rapidly and well, when the Buondelmonti affair 
in 1215 caused an outbreak of cml war Dissension was , 
already lurking among certain of the nobles, and particu- 
larly between the Buondelmotjti on the one hand, the 
Uberti and Fifanti on the other, either side numbering 
many adherents Accordingly, m the hope of pacifying the 
dispute, a marriage was arranged between Bundclmonte 
Buondelmonti and a maiden of the Amida house. But 
when all the prclirtunaries weto concluded, the wife of 
Forese Donati called Buondelmonti to her and said ; “ Oh ! 
shameful knight, to take to wife a woman of the Uberti and 
Fifanti. ’Twere better and worthier to choose this bride " 


' This ctiapier vas onsinallf paUished in ihe PoUteenico of Milan, 
numben for July and Septetnber, 1866, 
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So saj^ng, she pointed to her own daughter. Baondehnonn 
acce^Kd the offer, and, forsaking his betrothed, speedily 
married the girj. Thcrcapon the kinsfolk and friends 
of the deserted maiden assembled in the Amidci palace 
and vow^ to avenge her wrongs. It was then that Mosca 
Laraberti turned to those charged to execute rerei^ 
saying, “ Whoever deals a light Wow or wound, nay 
prejare for his own grave ” And then, to show that the 
quarrel was to the death, he added the memorable words ; 
"Once done, *ti3 done with Cow /etfij, capo ka"). 
So bloodshed was ordained. 

It was the Easter Day of tat^. The handsome young 
knight BuondeJmonti, ri^antJy attired and with a wreath 
on his head, mounted hts white horse and crossed from 
. Oltramo fay the old bridge. He had reached the statue 
of Mars, when he was suddenly attacked, ^jatta degli 
Uberti hurled him to the ground with a blow from his 
mace, and the other conspirators quickly fell upon him 
and severed his veins with their knives. Afterwards 
the corpse was placed on a bier, the bnde supporting the 
head of her murdered husband, and both earned in 
procession round the city, to move men to fresh deeds of 
hatred and revenge.* And this was the b^^nning of the 
seri^ of intemeanc wars, from which many chroniclers 
date" the or^n of the Guelph and Ghibelhne lacdons in 
Florence. No modern historian, however, wUJ be apt to 
attribute so vast an importance to a private feud, nor to 
believe that a breach of pronuse to an Araidei mriden 
could be the real primary cause of the party strife that 
from the year 1 had alroady more than once drendied 
the «ty in blood. Even Villani, although considenng the 


• The eeuils «f this erent we diffewBtly toW by VIBani ft ^S), by tie 
tnevio Breoetto Lanui laJ anmim), wwl tw Diao C^pagm at ihe bepn- 
ainv of hii Chrooiclo. Boj the ?»» » Ae »me in all and «e bare 
xnamly adhered to the fint and *«ond aotiorues, whose acwcat* a« 
longer and more detailed than that of Coapapau 
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Bttondelmonti affair to be the origin of the Guelphs and 
Ghibcllines, Is careful to add : "Nevertheless, long befwe 
this; the noble dtUens had split into sects and into the 
said parties, by reason of the quarrels and disputes between 
the Church and the Empire”* The Buondelmonti 
catastrophe, with all the private enmities it involved, 
undoubtedly served to inflame the political passions of 
two already existent parties, which now, in th® days of 
Frederic II , acquired a political importance of a far wider 
• nature by their connection with the general affairs of Italy. 
It was only then that the parties m Florence assunied the 
German appellations of Guelphs and Ghtbcllmc^ Also, it 
is worthy of remark that July, latj, was the date of the 
second Frederic's state progress to Aix la Chapclle, to be 
crowned king of Germany, a fact of some significance, as 
regards the history of pMties in Italy. This may easily 
explain why the croonielets should have attributed to the 
Buondelmonti tragedy, occurring in the same year, the 
on^n of the Guelphs and Ghibellincs. The names b^an 
then it IS true, but the parties were of older date 

Viliam’s Chronicle ^v. 39) now gives a list of the prin- 
cipal Guelph and GhibeUine families, showing that the 
majority ot the older houses was almost invariably Ghibel- 
lin«, whereas the Guelph party included many " of no great 
antiquity," but “already beginning to be pone^I.” 
Later on, when the GhibelUncs are destroyed, we shall 
find the Guelph nobles mcigcd in the party of the well-to-do 
burghers {pofolo At present these patricians, 

being hostile to the Uberti, begin to make advances to 
nwly enriched families, and ewn to the people, by siding 
wiA the Churii. ^ Fortunately Pope Innocent HI. started 
a Crusade at this time, and thus many powerful Florentines 
went to the East and employ^ their fighting powers in a 
better cause. At the siege of Damietta, in fact, they dis- 
• VDlaimT 38. 
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tinguishcd themselves greatly % Bonaguisa del BonaguisI 
the first to scale the walls, planted the banner ^ the 
Republic beside the Christian flag. In Giovanni Viliani's 
time this banner was soil preserved and held in the 
greatest honour. 

In 12 ! 8 Florence resumed hostilities in the mtadjy 
and by jaao had subdued various castles and domains, 
and exacted oaths of fealty from all defeated foes. But 
immediately afterwards a far graver war broke out with 
Ksa The Jealousy of the two rival rqjublics was always 
, on the increase, and for some time past each had strolled 
against the other for absolute commercial supremacy in 
'luscany. Pisa commanded the sea, Florence the main- 
land, therefore each aty required the other’s help. 
Hence* in spite of repeated affreements and treaties, 
their mutual jealousv remained unmnuntshed. TheFloren* 
tines adhered steadfastly to the Church ; the Pisans to 
the Empire. Things fud gradually become inflamed to 
so high a pitch that the snullest tnfle was enough to 
excite war, or rather to provoke the endless senes of 
wars destined to change the character of the Tuscan 
factions. 

In fact, the first pretext for strife, st least as related 
by Villani (ri 2 ), is futile to the point of utter 
absurdity. Mamr ambassadors attended the coronation 
of the Emperor Frederic U in Rome (raao), and among 
them, sap the chronider, were those of Fisa and Florence, 
who had long ejed one another with distrust. It chanced 
that one of the Florentine ambassadors, while feasting 
with a cardinal, begged the gift of a cettsun very beautiful 
dog, and his host promised to giant it. The next day 
the cardinal entertained the Pisans, and one of them, 
happening to make the same request, the animal was 
promised likewise to him. Bat the Florentine, being the 
first to send for the dog, be actually obtained it. This 
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led to quarrels and violent, not only on the part of the 
ambassadors and their trains, but also between all the 
Pisans' and Florentines in Rome at the dme. We can 
hardly assign any historical value to this tale ; but it 
shows that the amount of ill-feeling between the rival 
states rendered any tnfle a sufficient pretext for blood- 
shed. The real fact, even according to the testimony of 
Sanzanome, is that Pisans and Florentines came to blows 
in Rome. The Pisans were the assailants, but had the 
worst of the bout There was great wrath m Pisa at the 
news of the riot, and as a speedy reprisal all Florentine 
merchandise in the town was made confiscate. Florence 
then seems to have done her utmost to avoid open war, 
but to no purpose. Preparations went on for some time 
on either side, and then m laas, when war had burst 
forth between the Lucchese and Pisans, the Florentines 
profited by the opportunity to attack the latter near Castcl 
del Boseo, defeatea them, and, according to the chroniclers, 
carried off thirteen hundred prisoners. Other attacks 
ensued, and various small castles were captured between 
this time and 1128, when we s« the Florentines engaged 
in more serious stnfe with the Pistoians, and reducing 
them to accept their terms It is m 1228 that we find 
the first mention of the Carrocao on a Florcntme battle- 
field.* The Milanese had been the first to use the 
• CarrocctOy but m course of time, and with slight modifica- 
Uons, the custom bad been adopted by the other ItaUaiv 
cities, who, xnth increasing wars and larger forces, recog- 
nised the need of a rallying point in their rmdst. The 
Carreccio was a chariot drawn by oxen with scarlet 
trappings and surmounted by two lofty poles bearing the 
great banner of the Republic, swinging its red and white 
folds on high. Behina, on a smaller car, came the bell, 
called the Martinella^ to ring out military orders. For 
*\’nUBi,*L5. 

>3 
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some dme before a war was proclaimed the Martmllis 
svas attached to the door of Sta Maria in the New 
Market, and rung there to warn both dtizens ard 
enemies to make ready for action The Carreem was 
always surrounded by a guard of picked men ; its sur- 
render was considered as the final defeat and humiliation 
of the army. 

Another prolonged and sanguinary conflict with Sienna 
was undertaken and resumed almost yearly from 1227 to 
523J. The Siennese suflered scrcre losses, but were able 
to seize Montepulciano, demolish its towers and ram- 
parts, and do some damage to Montalcino, which had 
joined alliance with the Florentines. The latter, howertr, 
not only devastated the Sennese contade time after time, 
and captured a large number of pnsoners, but also be- 
sieged the hostile capital, and although failing to win it, 
presed close enough to the walls to hurl donkew over 
them with catapults, to prove their contempt for the 
town Finally, through the mediation of the rope, peace 
was concluded very advantageously for Florence. The 
Siennese had to forfeit a large sum of money for the re- 
building of the walls and towers of Montepulciano, were 
sworn to leave that temtory for ever unmolested, and 
likewise compelled to repair the castle of Montalciao, at 
the pleasure of the Florentines, who still retained thar 
hold on Poggiboosi. 


Thus, throughout all these wars, in which the influence 
of Pope and emperor was felt on this or the other side, 
we are enabled to trace the gradual formation of pamrt 
in Tuscany, and to vtitness the process by which tw 
polidcal and comraeraal supremacy of Florence tw famit 
up. Her p r es ent rivals, Stc^a and Pisa, both adhere to 
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the Empire ; ■whereas Florence clings more and more 
closely to the Church. Pisa shuts her out from the sea • 
hence the origin of their mutual rivalry and continual 
strife. How, indeed, could war be avoided, -when the 
commercial power of Florence felt the increasingly im- 
perative need of free access to the coast Sienna, on the 
other hand, competed with Florence by trying to get all 
the affairs of the Roman curta into the hands of its own 
bankers, those affairs being so numerous and lucrative as 
to enrich all concerned with them These continual 
^ousies invariably urged Pisa and Sienna to favour the 
Empire. Lucca, as the nval of Pisa, inclined towards 
Florence, and became Guelph. Pistoia, planted between 
two Guelph cities, and continually menaced by them, 
naturally adopted the Ghibclhne cause. Thus, the 
division of parties in Tuscany aftenvards reacted on the 
formation of Florentine sects, and as the latter began to 
assume a more general character, through the growing 
influence of Frederic 11 in Italy, they adopted the 
German names of Guelphs and GhibcUines. The Floren- 
tine Republic, having tnumphed over Pisa, Sienna, and 
Pistoia, was Virtually the chief power in Tuscany ; but 
had one danger to fece, m the possible augmentation of 
Frederic’s power. Frederic II was the enemy of the 
Pope, who had excommunicated him, and of all Guelphs * 
He had gone away for a time to lead the Crusade m the 
East ; was now in Germany engaged in a struggle with 
his rebellious son, and all diis had greatly advanced the 
fortunes of Florence But he was about to return to 
Italy, and his presence might again embolden the foes of 
the Republic. 

Meanwhile, under the rule of successive Podesti, 
Florence had prospered in -war, and devoted times of 
peace to internal organisation and embellishment. At 
the instance of the Podesta TorcIIo da Strada (1133) 
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some time before a Tfar was jarodaimed the Mertirjlk 
was attached to the door of Sta Maiia in the New 
Market, and rung there to warn both citieens acd 
enemies to mdee ready for action. The Carreem was 
always surrounded by a guard of picked men ; its sur- 
render was considered as the final defeat and hunufiation 
of the army. 

Another prolonged and sanguinary conflict with Senrj 
was undertakeR and resumed almost yearly from IJ27 to 
I23y. The Siennese suffered isvert losses, but were afclf 
to seize Montepulidano, demolish its towers and ram- 
parts, and do some damage to Montalcino, which had 
joined alliance with the Florentines The latter, however, 
not only devastated the Siennese foittaJi time after time, 
and captured a large number of prisoners, but also be- 
sieged the hostile capital, and although failing to win It* 
presed dose enough to the walls to hurl donkeys over 
them with catapmts, to prove their contempt tot the 
town. Finally, through the mediation of the Pope, peace 
was concluded very advantageously for Florence. Tic 
Siennese had to forfmt a large sum of money for the re- 
building of the walls and towers of Montepulciano, were 
sworn to leave that territory for ever unmolested, and 
likewise compelled to repair the castle of Montaldno, at 
the pleasure of the Florentines, who still retained thdr 
hold on Poggibonsi. 


U. 

Thus, diroughout all these wars, in wWch the influence 
of Pope and emperor was felt on this or the other side, 
we arc enabled to trace the gradual formation of parties 
in Tuscany, and to 'mtness the process by which the 
political and commercial supremacy of Florence was biult 
up. Her present rivals, Sienna and Pisa, both adhere to 
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the Empire ; whereas Florence clings more and more 
closely to the Church Pisa shuts her out from the sea : 
hence the origin of their mutual rivalry and continual 
strife How, indeed, could war he avoided, when the 
commercial power of Florence felt the increasingly im- 
perative need of free access to the coast ? Sienna, on the 
other hand, competed with Florence by trying to get all 
the affairs of the Roman tuna into the hands of its own 
bankers, those affairs being so numerous and lucrative as 
to enrich all concerned with them. These continual 
j^ousies invariably urged Pisa and Sienna to favour the 
JEmpire. Lucca, as the rival of Pisa, inclined towards 
Florence, and became Guelph Pistoia, planted between 
two Guelph cities, and continually menaced by them, 
naturally adopted the Ghibellme cause. Thus, the 
division of parties in Tuscany afterwards reacted on the 
formation of Florentine sects, and as the latter b^an to 
assume a more general character, through the growing 
influence of Frederic II m Italy, they adopted the 
German names of Guelphs and Ghibellmes The Floren- 
tine Republic, having tnumphed over Pisa, Sienna, and 
Pistoia, was virtually the chief power in Tuscany ; but 
had one danger to fece, in the possible augmentation of 
Frederic’s power. Fredcnc II was the enemy of the 
Pope, who had excommunicated him, and of all Guelphs I 
He had gone away for a lime to lead the Crusade in the 
East ; ivas now in Germany engaged In a simple with 
his rebellious son, and all Ais had greatly advanced the 
fortunes of Florence. But he was about to return to 
Italy, and his presence might again embolden the foes of 
the Republic 

Meanwhile, under the rule of successive Podesta, 
Florence had prospered in war, and devoted times ■ of 
peace to internal o^msation and embellishment. At 
die instance of the Podesta Torelto da Strada (1233) all 
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the male inhabitants of die contado were summoned to 
inscribe their names and spedfy their condition, whether 
freemen, serfs, or dependents, with a view to ascertaining 
the real state of the population and providing for its 
better government. In 1237-38 the Podesti Rubaconte 
da Mandello built a new bridge over the Amo, which 
was first designated by his own name of Rubaconte, and 
afterwards as the Ponte alle Grazic, in honour of an 
adjoining church It was also by order of the same 
Podesta that all the streets of Florence were first paved, 
and other works completed for the improvement of the 
public health, or the decoration of the city. Thus a 
magistrate originally appointed — according to the chroni- 
clers— to do the worlc of an ordinary judge is seen 
gradually fulfilling the functions of the head of the 
Republic. And the patncians over whom he presided 
daily rose to greater power and danog, and parficulariy 
when the amval of Fredcnc 11 began to encourage the 
Ghibellme party throughout Italy. In fact, when Breseia 
was besieged by the Ghibclhnes in 1237, we find many 
Florentine nobles m their camp. Every day brought 
fresh proofe that the emperor might count on many 
friends and much assistance from Florence. Consequently 
numerous riots took place, for the Guelph nobles offered 
Violent opposition and joined with the people, which was 
entirely Guelph* In 1240 we find that three dtiaens 
were nominated to collect funds in aid of the Imperial 
army ; surely a strange proceeding m a republic = where 

I 'Vniani (n 33) says “Albtil tbe said parties existed among the 
nobles of Florence, and they oftentimes came to blovs ftom private 
enmities, and were split into facuons by tbe said parties,” nevertheless 
the people “ remained united, for tbe good and honour and dignity the 
Repablic* (voL sp 353I Tbe “Annales," 11 , of the year IJ36 relate 
that the palaces of the Commime and of the Galigaj were destroyed, 
which would certainly seem to be a proof of a genome revolution. 

•Ammirato, “Stone,” lib additions made byAmmiiato tbe 

younger) Anno 1240 
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the mass of the population was thoroughly Guelph 1 But 
it isnot surprising that such events should have inevitably 
caused a rea^ion 

Already in 1246 Frederic If. had appointed his natural 
son, Frederic of Antioch, vicar-general of Tuscan>% and 
also sent other vican to Florence to fill the office of 
Podest^ This aroused discontent on the part of the 
Guelph nobles, who wished their own faction to regain 
the upper hand in the city About this time, 1247, 
Frederic was in Lombardy,* and at almost open war with 
the Pope, who continued to launch excommunications at 
him, deprived him of the Imperial title, and stirred 
enemies from ail sides against him. Accordingly, 
Frederic sent messengers to the Uberti in Florence, 
advising them that the moment had come for them to 
assume the government of Florence Provided they had 
the courage to fiy to arms, bis succour would not be long 
delaved. The Uberti were not deaf to his words The 
heads of the chief Ghibelhne houses met in coundl and 
decided on immediate resort to violence. There was 
instant division m the aty , the Ghibclline aristocracy 
on one side, the Guelph nobles, with all the people on the 
other ; and the alarm bell was pealed. Fignting went on 
from street to street, by day and by night, behind barri- 
cades, from tower-roofs, and with catapults, rams, and 
other engines of war. As the popular excitement 
increased the strife became general. The Ghibeilines 
had the advantage of superior military training ; they 
were confident of receiving reinforcements ; and, massed 

* In this year we find Use first offia&I mention of the Florentine Coefphs. 
Fredenc II complains of thetr coodact, saying “Pars Guelforwm 
Floreniiae.di dudam nostra Maiestas peperceraL* The "Annales,” ji, 
first name the Gueipbs in I3j9,and lo 1243 mention the Guelphs and the 
Ghibeilines. Vide Hartwi^, **^ellcn,* 4 .C., vol lu pp 1^9-60 and 

164 This author believes that the names of the two Florentine parties 
first came into use in the year 1259 
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undtr on; I»der, took all their orders /rom -the Ub»d 
palaces. The people, on the contrary, fought at random, 
and were soon surroimded and repmsed. Norerthelsss, 
at one moment thdr very defeat seemed about to win 
them the victory. Hard-pressed on all sides, they were 
gradually driven back towards the chain barricades 
{terragUi) of the Bagnesi aw! Giadalotti mansioas ; and 
being massed about tms defence, fought so vigorotisly as 
almost to r^ain their former position. Bat just then the 
Imperial cotmrgeit appeared on the scene, and all was 
lost. The vicar-gen^ Fredsne, son of the emperor, 
entered Florence at the head of sixteen hundred German 
knights, and made furious duigcs on the people. The 
latter oppcjsed a sturdy rer.stancc, prolonging the fight for 
three days, but it was a vam struggle. The Ghibelfines 
were victonous on all rides, and the emperor could have 
sent fresh reinforcements if required. One of the most 
vaTiact of the Guelphs, Rusaco MarignoUUwhohad borne 
the standaid of the people througbcfot the mele^ fell 
wounded to the death by a shot in the face from % cross- 
bow. Thereupon the leaders of the party finally derided 
to surrender and fly into exile on ^adlenias night 
(February 2, 1249). All those resolved on flight gath&cd 
together folly armed, and taking possesrioa of Marig- 
noUi’s corpse, bore it away in a solemn pro ce srion with 
a crowd m fspclari, and a great show of weapons ard 
torches, to edebrate the fonaal at San I^rreazo by nigh t- , 
The bier was carried on the shoulders of the worthiest 
cavaliers, and the defeated but not dishonoured banner 
hung trailing from it to the ground. The whole forctioa 
resembled a pact of vet^eance sworn on the body of the 
dead warrior rather than a mere burial ceremony. 

After this the leading Guelphs fled the city and took 
refuge in nrighbouringostles; the same influx from which, 
at the as: of much blood, they had ona ousted the feudal 
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lords. These latter, ha^ng been compelled to settle in the 
town, had now won their reven« for past injuries. Thirty, 
six Guelph houses were pulled down : among them the 
Tostnghi palace in the New Market, a building nieasurinc 
one hundiw and thirty-five feet in height, and faced with 
many tiers of marble columns. Patty hatred reached 
such a pitch as to justify the belief expressed bv many 
that the Ghibelhnes had positively decreed the aestruc- 
tion of San Giovanni, because the Guelphs had used that 
church as a place of assembly. It was affirmed that the 
victors had undermined the foundations of the adjoining 
Guardamorto tower, hoping that this might fall down on 
the temple and crush it. The failure of the attempt was 
attributed to the fact that the tower had miraculously 
fallen in another direction. A more credible account is 
Given bv Vasan. He says that the Guardamorto was only 
demolisned in order to widen the Piazza, and that Niccold 
Pisano, bring charged with the work, cut the tower in wo 
and arranged its fall m a way to avoid any damage to the 
church or neighbouring houses 

At all events, this proved the beginning of the long 
list of savage reprisals darkening the history of Florence, 
when the winning faction not only destroyed the dwellings 
of the defeated, but banished their foes at matte The 
Ghibellmcs were now masters of all, and for thrir greater 
security retained the services of Count Giordano Lancia 
and his eight hundred Germans It seemed as though 
the party, bring of Teutonic origin, could not yet grasp 
the reins of government without the support of German 
soldiery, and could only command the Republic in the 
emperor’s name. This was the final result of admitting 
the Imperial feudal nobility within the walls of Florence, 
and allowing them to institute a political and military 
chief instead of an ordinary judge in the person of the 
Podesta. 
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TEs GEibdfics victory orcr the Gcelphs of Flcrcncs in 
1049, nrhh all its Tiolcncc tad bloodshed, was byco vaxs 
an assured tTrunph. The Gbibellinss hid destroyed free 
ins:dtction5 and exiled a vast nanber of adTCismes ; 
aided by the Imperul Tscar, Giordano Landa and his 
e^ht hundred men, they were absolute masters of 
Florence; nererthelcis, the populace, the burg h ers, and 
the greater part of the cazens sail remained Guelphs- 
Bsaiss, Po^ Innocent IV'. roused so many entraiss 
against the e mp e ro r in Imly, that the latter’s rjccew was 
desaned to a spoedy decline. The Flor ea t m e esdles were 
btdjjg their tune in neighbouring taongfcolds, acd abo’.-e 
all in the Castles of Maitevarchi and Capraia in the opper 
and lower Val d'Amo From these pants they made 
freqeeat akirmlshir^ expedjooas, clearly showing that 
they had by no means lost hope of soon re^ssrisg the 
cty. Ac co r d uigly. the conquerors had to be p e rp e nally 
on the alert agauist them to prerride against smne sudden 
attack restoring them to power. 

Therefore Ghibelliacs a«i Ger ma ns marched against 
Moatcrarda; bet almcKt the whde storm ing force was 
killed or captured. This defeat opened the eyes of the 
Florentine Glubellines to the danrer of th^ tiosiaon. ard 
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been compelled to raise the siege of Parma, had now 
advanced into Tuscany But, in spite of these fresh foes, 
hunger alone drove ' the Guclphs to surrender. Their 
leaders Were ^ven up to Frederic II , who was then at 
Fucecchio. He carried them with him to the kingdom 
of Naples, and, according to the Florentine chroniclers, 
had them barbarously blinded, beaten to death with clubs, 
or drowned in the sea, with the exception of one alone, 
whose life was spared after his eyes had been tom out. 

By this time the emperor was irritated and exhausted 
by the continual wars thrust on him by the Papacy. He 
had enjoyed no peace since the day (June 24, 1243) when 
Sinibaldo de Fieschi ascended the Chair of St. Peter as 
pope Innocent IV. This pontiff had pronounced his 
deposition at the Council of Lyons in 1245. He had 
then secretly excited many conspiracies against him, and 
attempted more or less to ensure their success. The 
emperor had been led to suspect his most devoted friend 
ana secretary, Pier delle Vigne, of complicity m one of 
these plots Accordingly this faithful servant was thrown 
into the tower of San Mmiato ai Tedesco, condemned to 
lose his eyes, and then transferred to another prison in 
Pisa, where he dashed out his brains against the wall 
Frederic's spirit was alternately cowed and iiritated by 
the hostility he encountered \ for, with all his philosophy 
and unbelief, he greatly dr»ded the thunders of the 
Vatican. He sought reconciliation with the Pope, wished 
to return to the East to fight the infidels ; and Innocent 
chose that moment to rouse all the Guelph cities against 
him, thus again forcing him to fly to arms to support the 
Ghibellme cause and maintain his own sway over Italy. 

TWs he was unable to effect without recurring, as 
we have seen, to incredible excesses of violence, which 
naturally increased the number of his enemies on all 
sides The Guelphs of Germany had already refused to 
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acknowledge the authority of his son Corrado, whom 
he had sent as his representatn^c- The array commanded 
by the emperor in person had been routed at Parma. All 
the Guelph cities of Romagna, with Bologna at their head, 
marched a powerful force ^inst the Ghibellmcs under 
King Enzo, another of ftederic’s natural sons, and 
defeated them at the battle of Fossalta on May 26, 
1249 Enzo himself was captured and carried in 
triumph to Boltina, where he remained a prisoner 611 
his death in jayi. But the emperor did not live Jong 
enough to feel this last blow. On December 13, 
Z2fo, he ceased to breathe in a castle near Lucera m 
Apulia, and his death completed the downf^I of the 
GmbeUinc party in Florence and throughout Italy. 
For religious hatred was now combined with pohtiad 
enmity against this party Not only because the 
Ghibellines combated the Pope, but stiK more, because 
the various heresies gradually spreading through Italy 
found many followers in their ranks, in consequence 
of frequent marks of tolerance and favour received from 
the emperor. The hcrcucal poison now slowly infecting 
the Italian social body was a grave anxiety to the Popes. 
The Albigcnses had first roused attention and found 
adherents m Provence, where narive bards had devoted 
thrir talents to attacking the Roman Court, But the 
religious orders of St Franas and St Dominic were 
bent on crushing the new creed. Innocent III had 
founded the Holy Inquisition For the same purpose, 
and St Dominic, at the head of mobs thirsang for 
heredc blood, had ordained the massacre of the Albi- 
gcnscs and raraged all Provence. Some fugitives, how- 
ever, had escap^ into Italy, to spread the same hatred 
against Rome, the same poison of heresy. In fact, the 
Paterini, opposed to the Pope, denying the virginity ot 
the Madonna, and having tro belief m transubstantiation 
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or other dogmas of the Catholic faith, found followers 
everywhere and held public gatherings The Epicurean, 
Averrhojstic, and other ph'ilt^ophical tenets were rapidly 
propagated among Italian scholars. For some time, 
dunng the most brilliant period of the Imperial Court 
in Sicily, all this intellectual and religious turmoil seemed 
to be chiefly centred at Palermo. For there Frederic II. 
had gather^ about him a throng of scholars, troubadours, 
poets of every kind, Musscimans, Greek schismatics, 
Provencal Albigenses, and materialistic philosophers ; and 
although a crusader and persecutor of heretics, took 
singular delight in this muted society, jd whose midst, 
and in a storm of sarcasm, doubt, and hatred of priests, 
Italian poetry first sprang to life, and later on, in the 
Divine Comedy, gave form so great a wealth of earnest 
faith and lofty aspiration. In the meantime, however, 
heresy and scepticism were current throughout the 
Peninsula The Pattrtnx quickly obtained many con- 
verts among the Ghibellines in Florence, and the Pope 
established the Inquisition there for the tnaJ and punish- 
ment of backsliders In 1144 Fra Pietro of Verona, 
moved by religious fury rather than zeal, came to stir 
the orthodox spirit by his inflammatory sermons ; and 
founded the Society of the Captains of Holy Mary or 
of Faith, composed of men and women vowed to the 
extermination of heretics Public fteling caught fire in 
1245, battle between Catholics and heretics 

raged in the Florence streets Both at Santa FehdtS 
and in the space by the Croce al Trebbto, where a 
column still commemorates the iU-fated event, the 
tains ' of the Faith, robed in white, beanng the badge 
of the cross, and commanded by their big, strong, dare- 
devil chief, Friar Pietro of Verona, routM the Pa/enm 
and drove them from Florence. In reward for this 
sanguinary triumph the friar was appointed Inquisitor of 
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Tutcany, »nd subseqocntW of Lombardy as well. There 
in the north, between Milan and Como, he finally met 
his death at the hands of men wearied of his persecutions. 
This gained him the title of a martyred saint, and he was 
known henerforth as St. Peter — Martyr of Verona.* 


IV. 

Meanwhile, in 1150, the year now claiming our atten- 
tion, Frederic II. passed away, his son Ento lay captire 
in Bologna, Innocent IV was stirring the Guelphs to 
action, and Fietro of Verona had become the secure 
of all heretics and foes of the Papacy in Tuscany and 
Lombardy Accordingly the GhiwUme domination in 
Florence was approadung its end In fact, from the 
moment that the emperor withdrew into Apulia, already 
stricken with mortal disease, the Guelphs showed so muen 
boldness that the Ghtbellmes deeidw on a fiesh expe- 
dition to oust them from the Castle of Ostina, in the 
Valdamo, where they had assembled in great force. But 
while laying siege to the stronghold the GhibcUines were 
compelled to keep a strong reserve at Figlmc to protect 
their rear firom the many Guelph partisans lurlung at 
Montcvarchi. The Utter, however, made a night attack on 
the force encamped at Figlme,and routed it so thoroughly 
that when the news reached Osana the GhibcUines raised 
the riege and marched back to the capital Thereupon 
both the people and burghers of Florence, tired of the 
unbearable lead of taxation imposed on them by the 
continual wars undertaken by the Ghibellines, and worn 
out by the “ grave extortions and acts of violence of these 
tyrannical roasters,” felt that the moment for vengeance had 

• Latni, “Actichit^ Toscase," Ie*fon rr ; Pastenm, “Istitun di 
15«neBeeiua— 11 Bjgallo " FlOTtoee Le Moaaier, 1853 
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come, and rose in open revolt The rebels were led by 
the more influential citizens of the so-called middle class, 
then acting as heads of the people. These men first held 
their sittings in the Church of San Firenze, then in Santa 
Croce, and finally, still dreading attack from the Ubcrti, 
assembled in smaller numbers and with greater safety in 
the houses of the Anchioni family Here, m October, 
1250, they proclaimed the nomination of thirty-six 
“Corporals of the people,” six to each sejitert, forming 
the basis of the third Florentine Constitution, known as 
the First Popular Government (Prim Popolo), because 
its main purpose was to oiganise and strengthen the people 
in opposition to the nobles, and by this time the latter 
being much disheartened, unresistingly submitted to the 
new government. The first measure adopted was the 
dismissal of ill the magistrates in office, and reforms were 
then undertaken The po« of Podesta was retained, 
and henceforth this offiaal became still more excluavely 
the head of the patriaans, being now counterbalanced by 
the newly instituted Captain of the people, as chief of 
the fopelant But, as m this avay the Republic was 
divided in two parts, a central, presiding body was cstab* 
Iished consisting of twelve elders (amiant) of the people, 
two for each sestitrt These anztani had some of the 
attributes of the Consuls of former days, with this 
difference, however, that not only were they men of the 
people, but that the chief government of the city was 
now entrusted to the Podcsti and the Captain. In fact, 
the new and roost important part of the reform was this 
institution of a Captain as commander of the people, who 
were now organised on a military footing. ^ The city 
was divided into twenty armed companies, with twenty 
gonfalons or banners, under as many gonfalomcri. The 
tontado, on the contrary, was organised in ninety-six 
companies, corresponding with its ninety-six existing 
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pufWSft (fn’/frf), l*hc« lonn and ctsuiiirf comPin»r» 
conjlnncx! fomtd a unzfcJ jyffuJar militJi, mJf hr 
acti'^n at any mofrant, cither agair.« fcntign foci cr lo 
curb pitrician t jTnny i: home. The tehnle of thii anred 
myhituJc \ra% under the orderi c/ the Optajn. and ai 
he combined the functioni of tribune, general, and judge, 
he tfcCTicird* bore the avlditional tttlct of T>ffn:irr tf tht 
(^uWil *nd Pttflt, C*f!aim »/ aU iht Outl^ht, ttc. 
SinUarly to the I'odciti, the Captain held ofiire far one 
year, and *it leai mdnpeniablc that he thould be a Guelph, 
a noble, and an alien He came to Florence fwriced 
with hi* own judge*, kn-ght*. and iw^hcrar*, mataijch a* 
he wi» leader of the people tn war and ailminittrator of 
juttice in time* of peace But. aa me have already itated. 
the I'odeiti itill retained hia civil and nilitary imponance 
In right of hn ofBce, he had tocivt judement In all civil 
and enmmal axa, tho'c revrvfd for the CaptimV deduon 
being uiuaJly act* of violence committed by the [raxit 
againit the people, Question* regarding laxca or valuations, 
and certain caaei of extortion, pcijury, and violence, pro- 
vided ihcK had not been already cited before the Podetti, 
or unless he »h<niU have refused them Kti attention « 
Also, in the above-mentioned oses, the Captain was like- 
wise empon ered to adjudge capital puniihmcnr. The red 
and white gonfalon or unner of the people was in his 
charge, and by ringintj the bell of the so-call-d Lion’s 
Tower he summoned the people to assembly. He resided 
in the Bidia, together with the elder*, who acted as his 
counsellors in many mpea*. Messer Uberto of Lucca 
was the first Captain of the people. ^\s to the Podesti, 
although certain wntera, misled by the somewhat obscure 

• I’iit “StiiBta Popsli et Com-wfi!* Florwue,” poMulwl In 
riorene*. tiat »it!i !ti« inaik ot ihv rnbarr pr«i, »i>l L 5 Oouai. 
■S»rt’.* »«<• Ji*. <ti*? an.{ •‘ZTctuie Cefii imtlul TMctai* toL tt 
P-SS^aedtol. 
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statements of ViUam and Malespmi, believed his ofEce to 
have been at least temporarily abolished, it is certain that 
he remained at the head of what was specially called the 
Commune.* He, too, had his compames of armed men, 
and likewise commanded the mounted bands composed 
almost exclusively of nobles, the bowmen and cross- 
bo\vmcn, bucklermen (p<r/v«<jr/), &c , forming con- 
iointly the so-called host, or nucleus of r^ulars in the 
mass of the Republican army The Podesta was often 
commandcr-in-chitf of the whole army, but his special 
function was the command of the cavalry and the host 
(w/e).* And for the further enhancement of his dignity, 
it was decided to build a great and monumental paiacc,5 
in which he was to hold residence with his attendant 
officers and counsellors. But, on the other hand, as 
nothing was neglected to increase the strength of the 
people a^nst patnaaos, it was decreed that the 
towers of all powerfm houses should be cut down so that 
none should exceed the height of seventy-ftve feet (fifty 
hractid), and the superfluous material was used to wall in 
the aty on the south side of the nver {oUr' Arno) 4 

This third constitution of Florence, known as the 
Tnmo Popolo, or First Popular Government, was in fact a 
politico-military constitution, dividing the Republic into 
two halves, the Commune and the people, and in which 
the aristocrats and democrats formed, as it were, tivo 
opposing camps The army was marshalled under the 

• Vlllant says “niey stopped all power from the Podesth then in 
Floteoce. and dismissed aU the oGcers” (vu 59) As csnal, Malespini 
copies from ViUani (chap cxxxru.) But reading Either we see dearly 
that the Podesthwas elected as before, and that a palace was bndt for 
his use. The chronider^ real meaning was that the form of government 
was changed, and the actual fovensors dismissed from office. The term 
Podesth was used in its general s ense of fnagistrate-in <±)ef. 

* Viilani, voL n. pp. 39 and 4a Kde also Coppo SteEinL 

* It IS ihooght to M die work of Lapo or Jacopo, the supposed master 
of Amolfo BmneDeschi. 

• Vtllanl, Tu 39 
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ba^nrn both ot th« Commune and the 
pomnt measures requited the unction b<^ 
mune and the people. A simiUr dinson of aatftcrJj' 
nup seem strange at this dajr* but it was common cnou^* 
In the Middle Ages. It was customary to m»ny Tu^ 
cities, and we find an example of It at BdJogai. whtrt 
the nobility and people formed, as it w er e , two disur-ct 
Ttpubhes, having different laws and statutes, and two 
separate palaces for their respective magistrates. At 
Milan we find a tripartite republic in the Oedenaa da 
Consofi, the htom, and the Credenza di Sant Ainbn^o, 
conristing respectively of the greater and middle nc^uty 
and the p»p/e. TTus seemed a perfoetly natural arrange', 
ment, seeing that sodal conditions are reSected in the 
institutions to which they give birth ; the social body was 
divided, bcausc it owed Its origin to the struggle between 
the Latin and Teutonic races, b e tw e en conquerors and 
conquered. Aecon^ngly, the remote heirs of either race 
stood arrayed tn two opposite camps, armed and prepared 
for conflict,' 

In this sate of things it is easy to understand why the 
central government had so little authority in Florence, 
and why, during the continual dash of oppoang interests 
and jealotaes, the power of the Podesta and the Captain 

* VUt MartbioMe di CgppoStgfam.**Stona FiortglLia,** bk.iLrpbHc 
6^ lar^iinstliefirstrti;^merd>eCwIpbsudCbib«Iljses>tl>«a£i!ior 
sajs: **AhswraB lb* fzinibcs og ibe ChieeCmey or Jispenal sHc, w ere 
fiobles or tbe beeaosc tb«e be)d liaii* or ost!e« in £ef frra 

tbe EBpire.” A 1 m> AmmirUa, «lto was well rened m eoateiapo ra fy 
cbronidn and docssients, tn mlacn; what wzs s^ br men of 
people as to the reforms of 1350^ oahes them coctmoe tbeir statemest 
(hat the Ubem. as leaders of the oobles, were tbe aatbors cf all mis. 

foftiaes of ITofence, with the Wlowing words ; “ Who bst tie Ub^i 
was^ocr sehsance and oar strength by ezorbiuat taxes and imposts? 
These hangbtr men deemed it aa boDMrable thing, amon? Iheir other 
erand ai^d noble usages, to he oer faes ; laasnmch as, exuians in their 
descent fremi tie graces of Germaar. ti^ ceaszder cs to be chorb and 
peasants, and despise cs. as thospi we srere cf a diSerenl day £rm their 

Amsnrato, ■* Stone,* ibodonawi; 
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should have steadily increased. The former, although his 
functions were now shared by other magistrates, still 
remained the chief official representative of the Republic ; 
for he signed treaties of peace, accepted concessions of 
territory in thit capacity,- received oaths of submission to 
Florence from other towns, and, as in times past, still con- 
tinued to preside over two councils — » c , the Special and 
the General, respectively composed of ninety and of three 
hundred members The Captain had likewise’ two coun- 
cils, the which, according to the usage of the time, con- 
sisted of a Special CouncU, or credenza, of eighty members, 
making, m junction with the Council-General, a total of 
three hundred. This body included the elders, the heads 
of guilds, the gonfaloniers of companies, and others, and, 
unlike' the councils of the Podesta, to which nobles were 
admitted, solely consisted of plebeians Members of the 
Speaal Council frequently sat in the General Assembly, 
which was therefore usually styled the General and Special 
Council of the Podesta, or the Captain, as the case might 
be. The elders had a pnvy council of their own, com- 
posed of thirty SIX plebeian worthies , and the parliament 
must not be forgotten, although at the time of which we 
are treating it was only summoned on occasions of excep- 
tional importance. But, as will be shown, some time 
elapsed before these counals were established on a definite 
basis ; none for the moment, save those of the Podesta, 
which were of older origin, luving any settled formation * 
At any rate,«;hc Republic, as regarded its general outline, 
was ordered m the following manner the elders, the 
council of thirty -SIX, and the parliament, formed a central 
government, already much weakened, however, by the 

’ In fact, Viliam only mentions then* at a much later date. But there 
is documentary evidence of thnr premns existence Vide, for instance, 
the “Arch Stor Itahi” Series 111. vel mu. p 232. Doc dated April 30. 
1351. l^de M. di Coppo Stefaoi, tub 90 ■ 

14 
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constitation and grcnving strength of the Commune and 
people, inasmuch as these latter, commanded by the 
Podesta and Capmn, and with their respective greater and 
lesser councils, formed, as it were, two opposing republics 
The Commune undoubtedly enjoyed superior authonty 
and legal importance ; but the popular pa^ became daily 
bolder and more numerous Before long, in fact, ancient 
families began to change their names and drop ther titles, 
in order to join the ranks of the people. 

The great political writers of Florence difrcred in opinion 
with regard to the new constitution. Donato Gian- 
notti censured it, declaring it to be “ a cause of sedidon, 
instead of a bond of peace and concord, because the 
founders of that government directed it entirely against 
the nobles, its former rulers m the days of Frederic, and 
who now being m consant fear of attack, were obliged 
to fly to arms on every occasion * Macfoavelli, on the 
contrary, praised the Constitution, and wound up by 
saying . “\Vith these military and aril institutions the 
foundations of Florentine freedom were laid. Nor is 
it possible to imagine how much authority and strength 
Florence thereby gained in a short space. For she not 
only became the head of Tuscany, but was counted among 
the foremost of Itahan dtics, and might have risen to any 
height had she not been afflicted by new and frequent 
divisions."a Machuvclh judged rightly. Both coatern- 

• GiannottI, " Opefc," ed. L«*Monnicr, »oL i p. 8:. 

• Mackurelli, “ScoTie,” bk-iu Oa this point it t>e wdl to repeat 
our former remarVs, to the effect that ^!achlareIll is often as maccuiale 
IB his definition of facts as profomid la his intuition of their character 
and tendency After the first booh of his ** Slone." giring a general 
introduction to the hliddle Aees, he be^ns to narrate the h s ory of 
Florence m the second booh. He wa* the first wnter, after L. Aretino, 
to pat aside neatly aH the fabulous tales ©f the chroniclers touching the 
on?ras of Florence, and start frota weQ-aetbenneated facts. For althoc?h 
he, teo, h«lle^-es that Florence destroi-ed by Totila and rebuilt by 
Qiarktnass^ and e>'en credits the dewmaion of Fiesole by the Flcten* 
tinea 10 loic^ It IS easy to cocdd&e these biuoders, retneoibenss ho« 
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porary chrotuclers of these events and the impartial voice 
of history fiilly confirm the truth of his words. 

The city now began to be enriched by new public 
monuments. The Communal palace, otherwise known as 
the palace of the Podesta, rose from the ground, and the 


manyoitier legen^ry tej«cied by hin^and bow wneb time 

elapsed before some germ of histone tniih could be gleaned from the 
less incredible traditions to which he adhered But why did Machiarelli 
pass over almost at one bound the inietval between 1010 and i?i5 without 
saying anything of the first and second Florentine constitutions, or 
alluding to the numerous deeds of war and political revolutions occurring 
dunng that penod? Regarding these events, he might have denved 
irfbrmatioa from the chroniclers But he clings to the theory that the 
Buondelmonti tragedy was the primary cause and onein of all inter- 
necine smfe in Florence, although the evidence of contemporary 
chroniclers and his own hiseoncal acumen might have saved hwa from this 
error. Continuing with the same strangely unaccounuble negligence, be 
slups another penod-^fromiats toi3So<-sayingtbat then aiUst Cueipbs 
and Ghibellines came to an agreement, and “ deemed the mornent come 
to establish free institotioas,* almost as though this were the first time 
that the Flotenunes had contemplated organising a free government 
Yet we have seen that Florentine liberties were assured, ami the first 
constitution founded in tit; . that the constitution of 1350 was the third, 
not the first, and established by the Guelpb fop«Um, to the hurt of the 
Ghibelline nobles, instead of being formed, as MaehiaveUi states, by the 
united cITorts of the Guelpfai and tbe Chit^ines. Hor is this the last of 
his blunders, for Macbiavelli goes On to say ’'Likewise to remove 
causes of enmity arising from judgments delivered, they[the Florentines] 
decreed the establishment of two foreign judges, with the respective titles 
of Captain and Podesth, authonsed to administer justiefi to the citisens 
m all cases, whether civil or cnnunal In this manner be converts the 
two chief political authonties into ordinary judges, places both on the 
same level, and fails to remark that, altbough the Captain was a newly 
created functionary, the fodest^ bad been m eaistence for more than 
half a centuTv. He also states that the farrveew was instituted in 1350, 
to give prestige, or rnaetti, to the army, although the Florentines bad 
adopted the use of the carrveeta long b^ore this date. He shows equal 
negligence in his account of tbe organisation of the army, and without 
drawing any distinction between tbe forces of the Commune and those of 
the people, although this point is fuUy cluadated by the chroniclers 
ViUaui, for mstance, tells us "Inasmuch cs we have treated of the 
gonfidons and banners of the people,'* n is fitting to make mention of 
those" of the knights and the army proper" {gU€rra) Nevertheless, 
whenever MachiaveUi pau es to consider the general character of Floren- 
tine revolutions, and particularly of those subsequent to 1350, his definitions 
excel those of any other wnter. 
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Santa Trinlta bridge was baUt, at the expense of a 

private arizen- The gold florin was now issued, and, 
being mixed with the best alloy, speedily obtained 
currency * not only in all European markets, but even in 
the Levant, greatly to the advantage of Florentine com- 
merce, which was daily becoming more widely extended. 
The nobles were discontented, of course, and hastened to 
show their ill-feeling, in 1251, by their almost unanimous 
refusal to join in the war gainst Pistoia. But when a 
few of them v.’ere sent into banishment the others soon 
quieted down. The Guelph exiles were recalled, adversaries 
within the dty made peace, and now, that Frederic II. 
was dead, the aristocracy was kept in check by the 
Strength and self-confidence of the popular party Shortly 
afterwards external v.ars began, and these were carried on 
with so much success that the following ten jears were 
known as the years of victory. 


V. 

This First, or Old Popular Government, « it was called, 
because it was in fact the first time that the people had a 
pobtical and military organisation of thrir own, quickly 
asserted its strength In order to give the spreading 
Florentine trade free access to the sea, without yet coming 
to blows with Pisa, the city concluded an agreement on 
April 30, 1251, with the Counts Aldobrandeschi, power- 
ful lords of the Maremma, by which Florence was granted 
right of passage through their temtones to Porto T^amone 
and Port’ Ercolc and the free use of these harbours for its 
merchandise ’ Thereupon the Pisans, being naturally 
annojed by this measure, hastened to contract an alhince 

• Ntrrimber 

• “Arch. Slot It-,*' Senes in. vol itm. p aro. 
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'\ith Sienna, to which PistoU also adhered. Thus the 
three Ghibcllme cities were banded together against the 
Florentine Guelphs, Nor vras this the worst. On July 24, 
1251, the Ghibellines of Florence joined the I«eague by a 
secret agreement with Sienna, binding either side to co- 
operate towards their common aim — t e , the triumph of 
their party throughout Tuscany And as the other 
GhibcUines of the country-side naturally adhered to the 
treaty, the whole faction was united to the hurt of the 
Republic. 

Then the Florentines, finding themselves surrounded 
by so many foes, began their defence by a rapid march 
on Pistoia, but the Ghibellines of the city refused to take 
part in a war openly directed against their cause. Accord- 
ingly, when the army returned from a successful skirmish- 
ing expedition, many leading Ghibellines, including the 
Uberti and the Lamberti, were driven into banishment. 
The affair must have been reallv senous, for the exiles 
hoisted the banner of the Republic, whereupon the State 
banner was changed, and instead of bearing the white hly 
on a red field, henceforth displayed the red lily on a white 
field ; but the flag of the people remained as before, half 
white and half red During the summer of this year the 
Ubaldim, reinforced by a bixly of exiles, rose to arms in 
the Mugello, but suffered defeat The Florentines at last 
realised the danger of their position Therefore, with the 
help of their former friends the Lucchcsc, they concluded 
an alliance (August, 1151) with the town of San Mmiato 
al Tcdcsco — where there was no Imperial vicar for the 
moment — renewed in September their former treaty with 
Orvieto, and m November made alliance with Genoa, 
which was still hostile to Pia. 

Thus the whole of Tuscany was divided between the 
Guelph and Ghibelhne factions. The exiles, together with 
some German soldiers who had served under Frederic II , 
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occupied the Castle of Montaia, belonging to Count Guido 
Novcllo, in the upper Val d’Amo. The Florentines 
marched to the assault of the stronghold towards the end 
of the year, but were ignomtniously repulsed. On their 
return to the city, they rang the alarm-bell, collected a 
Urge force, again took the field, people and Commune 
combined, and pursued the war with energy during the 
month of January, r^ardlcss of frost and snow. The 
general condition of affairs in Tuscany enlarged the pro- 
portions of this war; for on the one side Lucchese troops 
co-operated with the Florentine army, while the eiriles on 
the other received reinforcements from Pisa and Sienna. 
The First Popular Gorernment now proved its mettle. 
The adversaries were driven off, the Castle of Mcntaia cap- 
tured and demolished, and its defenders were led captives 
to Florence m January, laja.t 
The Florentines then marched into thCvPistoien terri* 
tory, laid it waste, and halted to attack the Castle of 
Tizzano on their return But while thus engaged they 
beard that the Pisans, having routed the Lucchese, were 
moving homewardswithpnsonersand spoil. Accordingly, 
they raised the siege, hastened in pursuit, and giving 
battle to the Pisans at Pontedera on July if, 1251, com- 
pletely defeated them. Even the Fodestjf of Pisa was 
captured, and another curious inadent took place. The 
Lucchese prisoners who were being drag g ed to Pisa in 
bonds not only regained thor liberty, but were enabled, by 
the help of the Florentines, to convey to Lucca as captives 
the same Pisans by whom they had been previously seized. 

Meanwhile, profiting by the absence of the Florentine 
troops, the exiles and Count Guido Novello had taken 
refuge at Figline and made rt the centre of continual 
skirmishing expeditions. Hence it was indugsensable to 
unearth them all without delay. The town surrendered, 

* VlUau and Amnilnto, ad artnuirt. 
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btit only on condition that the strangers defending its wall 
should be allowed to go free, and the exiles readmitted. 
This was granted but then, m violation of the stipulated 
terms, Figline itself was sacked and burnt (August, 

But, the Siennese having simultaneously profited by the 
opportunity to lay siege to Montalcmo, a border fortress 
always claimed by the Florentines, the latter hastened to 
Its relief, and after routing its assailants and providing 
everything for the future defence of the stronghold, 
marched back to Florence in triumph 

These successes were not unproductive of results. For 
when the Florentines next attacked Pistoia in 1253, the 
town surrendered after a brief resistance, and agreed 
(February 1, i*S 4 ) forsake the Ghibellmc League, to 
grant readmirtance to the Guetphs, and to be entirely at 
tne service of Florence* Thereupon the Florentines 
hastened to defend Montalcmo against another attack by 
the Siennese , and thus the war with the latter, begun at the 
end of 1253, was vigorously pursued m 1254, to the 
month of June Then, having lost many strongholds — 
some captured by Florentine arms, others gained by pur- 
chase from the Counts Guidt — Sienna was forced to end 
the war and tender submission. On their way back to 
Florence the victors reduced Poggibonsi, a large and im- 
portant terntory adhering to Sienna and the Ghibcllines 
They next proceeded to devastate the lan^s about Volterra, 
although the city itself seemed impregnable from the 
strength of its position But when the Volterram, count- 
ing upon this, ventured to sally forth and give battle, they 
were defeated and pursued with so much vigour, that the 
Florentines found themselves inside the city before they 
had even conceived the possibility of storming its walls. 

•VUlanvYi St Amimrato, iu/ annum 

* Ammirato, itd a/tnunt, cootaias a summary of the treaty of peace. 
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There wis such general alarm among the inhabitants that a 
great throng of old mtn» women, and children, with rhe 
6’shop at their head, came as suppliants to make surrender. 
The Florentines showed much generoshy, prohibiting 
pillage, and merely reforming tbe government of the city 
by transferring it to the Guciphs And now Ksa, being 
bereft of all aJlies, finally agreed to surrender, and the 
terms were subscribed on August 4, 1254. As a result of 
this treaty the Florenttnes had nght of passage dirough 
Pis 3 ,with their merchandise, and exemption from all taxes, 
dues, or imposts, whether by sea or by land. Moreover, 
in all contracts made with them, the Pisans were bound to 
employ Florentine weights and measures, and also, to 
some extent, Florentine money. They yielded several 
districts and castles, that of Ripafratta ircludcd. And 
they were compelled to give 150 hostages to secure 
their observance of these conditions and of the fmnisinp 
to which they were sworn Shortly after this event 
Arezzo likewise made submission (25th of August), and 
accepted a Podesta from FJormre.* 

'1 hese were the “ victonous years *’ of the First Popular 
Government, whose merits and virtues received such 
h'gb praise from the chroraders. VUJani tells us, in sveetis 
afterwards repeated by his plagiarist, Malcspini, that it 
took " much pnde in great and lofty undertakings/* and 
that its rulers “TVere very loyal and devoted to the 
Commune." * And he presently adds : ** The citizens of 
Florence lived soberly, on coarse viands and at little 
expense ; thrirmanrers were very good ; they had courteous 
waj's ; they were plain and fiugd ; and used rough stuff for 
their own and their womens dress And many wore 
skins uncovered by clodi, and caps on their heads ; all war 
shod with leather ; and the Florentine women wore plain 
hose, and only the greater among them donned very narrow 
‘ VnUu sad Amsursto, aJ atomn, • Vr. 7a 
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petticoats of coarse scarlet Ipro or Camo doth, gathered m 
at the waist by a leather belt in the old style,* and a fur- 
Imed mantle wth a hood attached to cover the head ; “ and 
common women wore gowns of coarse green Cambragio 
Stuff, made In the same fashion. And one hundred lire 
was the usual dowry for a bnde, two or three hundred lire 
being considered m those times a splendid sum, and even 
the most beautiful maidens were not given in marriage 
until they were aged twenty )rears, or more.” 3 Even the 
evidence of the " Divina Commedia ” fully corroborates 
this account of the goodness and honesty of the Florentines 
of old, and events continued to prove the truth of the 
verdict. 

Fortune favoured the city not only in war, but also in 
peace both within and without the walls In addition to 
the many great public works we have already mentioned, 
and which were now completed, other buildings were in 
course of erection on various sites bought by the anztant 
for the purpose in different parts of the city. These 
officials, together with the captain of the people, Lamber- 
tino di Guido Lambertim, likewise decreed (xiS2-53) 
that the register of all the communal deeds should be 
re-copied and earned on regularly, m order, as they said, 
that the jura et rationej Communn might not be left 
unknown nor neglected, but open to the public in vanous 
places. These papers are the capiioh still preserved at 
the present time, and affording so much useful informa- 
tion on the history of Florence 4 

Now, however, the state of affairs was about to take a 
fresh turn. In consequence of Conrad’s decease, Manfred, 

* leathern belt with a buckle. 

* a square of cloth aiucbed to the cloak so as lobe ttsed as 
a hood. 

* Villani, VI 7a 

* Vtiie " I Capitoli del Comune di Firenze, invenUno e regesto," voU 
i., edited by C. Guasti Florence Celluu. ie66 
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VI. 

The seeds of revolt were already lurking in the Consti- 
tution, and, as we have seen, only waiting a convenient 
opportunity to break forth. Nor was the moment long 
delayed The Ghibcllme party, after declining in conse- 
quence of Frederic's decease, was now revived in Italy by 
the 'strenuous efforts of Manfred in its cause. This 
monarch’s envoys finally came to Florence in 1258, ^nd 
naturally made their ab<xle with the Ubcrti, whom they 
found quite prepared to try the hazard of war. These 
nobles quickly assembled th«r adherents, and formed a 
plot for the overthrow of the popular government. But 
the times were not yet npe, because, as Machiavelli has 
justly remarked, “ In those days the Guelphs had much 
more power than the Ghibelhnes, partly because the people 
hated the latter for their arre^ant conduct as rulers in 
Frederic’s time , an^partly because the side of the Church 
was in greater favour than that of the emperor, seeing 
that with the aid of the Church they [the FlorcntinesJ 
“ hoped to preserve their liberty, and feared to lose it under 
the emperor ” • The conspiracy was soon discovered, in 
fact, and the Uberti were cited to appear before the elders 
But, instead of obeying the summons, they barricaded 
themselves within their own dwellings by Uie advice of 
their chief, Farinata Thereupon the enraged people flew 
to the assault ; the houses of the Uberti were sacked ; 
some of their friends captured, others killed, and no mercy 
shown even to those merely suspected of complicity. The 
Abbot of Vallombrosa, oqe of the Beccaria of Pavia, was 
beheaded, although his innocence was afterwards acknow- 
ledged by many * The whole Ubertt family and thcif 
principal followers had to seek safety in exile and fly to 
“Slone," lib 11. * Villanj, n. 65 
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Sjcnna, the which aty vrzs the declared ally of Mmfi-cd, 
atid the headquarters of all Tuscan Ghibelllnes. The 
cxdes collected there chose Fatinata» the most daring and 
iriflucntial member of the band, for their leader. Upon 
this^thc Florentines Justly complained that the Siennese 
violated the treaty or lajS by harbouring the fugitives ; 
hut Sienna, having been long the secret ally of the Ghibel- 
Imes, was deaf to remonstrance 

Hence collision svas inevitable, and Florence dealt the 
first blow by speedily attacking several castles and villages 
in the Siennese Maremroa.* Then the Martmella was 
hung in the arch of the Mercato Nuovo, and repeatedly 
rang the alarm, annoupcing an expedition of far greater 
importance Both sides b^an to prepare for war, and 
even summoned their friends to assemble. Florence had 
sent Brunetto Latim on an embassy to Alfonso of Casrile, 
one of the aspirants to the Imperial crown, inviting him 
to march into Italy against Manfred The Siennese, how* 
ever, had already, and with greater hopes of success, 
applied for help, through the Florentine exiles, to Manfred 
in person This monarch being much occupied with his 
own kingdom at the time, despatched Giordano d' Anglona, 
Count of San Sevenno, with about one hundred German 
knights, who reached Sienna m December, 1259, bearing 
the royal banner At last, in April, 1 a 6 o, the B lotentines 
set forth with the carroccto, people and Commune m full 
array, with the Podtstd lacoptno Aaujsvi, the ciders and 
leaders of companies at thcir head, and encamped close to the 
walls of Sienna, near Porta CamoUia On the 17th of May 
a battle took place on the site of the monastery of Santa 

» C. Paol), '* La battasa^i di Montapem • l«itract from vol. u. of Ae 
'‘BoUetunA delUSocieUSenesediStom patna”). 5i«ana.l869. IniSSg 
Prof* Paolo added another very importast publication to this work. 
*.*,‘'11 libro di Monupeni." m iba “Docuiaeotj di Stona llaliaoa," 
broug;bt out by tbe Royal CoiatAisasoa for Toscany, Umbna, and the 
^Iarehes, voU tx. 
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Petronllla. It U related thitwhtn FarinaU dcgli Uberti, 
who, as chief of the exiles, had done much to pomote the 
war, saw how small a contingent Manfred had sent with 
the standard, he exclaimed • “We will lead it into such 
straits, that he [the ktnp} will fain be the enemy of the 
Florentines, and will give «s more penights] than we 
shall want” * It is also told that the German soldiers 
were purposely intoxicated to make them fight with blind 
fury.* What la ceruin is that the S'ennesc citizens 
marched out under the command of their Podcsti, and 
that the Germans, jointly With the exiles, of whom Farinata 
w'as still the chief, were led by Count Guido Novello. 
The Gennans began the engagement with so furious an 
onslaught that the Florentines, believing a formidable 
army vm on them, scattered in dismay ; but then, per- 
ceiving the hostile force to be infenor to their own, stood 
their ground valiantly, and after a ungutnary mel^ 
repulsed the foe, and captunng Manfred's fiag, dragged 
It in the mud. There was much rejoicing m Florence, 
although the victory had been dearly bought, and it was 
seen that a small band of TrcU>trained German cavalry 
had put to the rout, at least for a moment, a large army 
of peasants and artisans. The Siennese derived courage 
from the same fact, particularly now that their chief 
citizen, Provenzano Salvani, and other ambassadors, were 
returning from Naples with a stout contingent of eight 
hundred? Germans, also under the command of Count 
Giordano, now promoted to the post of vicar.-eoyal to 
Manfred in Tuscany. 

Accordingly the war had to be pursued ; for wnth the 
Siennese already in the field to subdue Staggia and Poggt- 

’ riarehiMBl di Ceppo Stcfasi, “ Star. Bor.,* mbnc iso. 

* VilUni and miieT FWeatine cbimiid«rt. 

'* Tke Bgmi giveaby FlorentuechTORieten areotver eucl, aadiaart 
be ihertfore regarded ai approueute eoea oel/ 
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bonsl, and devastate Colic, Montalcino, and Montc- 
pulciano, the Florentines were compelled to resume 
hostilities. Farinata degli Uberti and his fellow-exiles 
continually cast fresh fuel on the flame by tislng every 
device of ingenuity to provoke their foes, and weave 
treasonable plots within the walls of Florence, In fact, 
two friars were sent there to inform the elders, with great 
affectation of secresy, that Sienna was weary of the Ghibel- 
lines and of Provenaano Salvanfs domination, that 
accordingly it would be easy to have the gates opened 
to the Florentine army by means of a bribe of ten 
thousand florins. The fnars, being deceived them- 
selves, as it appears, had no difficulty in duping others 
According to ViUani’s account, on amvmg in the city, 
they asked leave to confer with two ciders alone, under 
pledge of the strictest secresy Two members were 
deputed to receive their proposals, who, believing the men 
to come from the exiles, sons of their own Republic, and 
forgetting how they had always been dominated by party 
hatred, accepted the false message m good faith. Although 
great mj'stcry was observed m the affair, yet it was neces- 
sary to consult the atiacns before deciding on war. For 
that peupose a numerous council of nobles and fopolani 
was assembled, and the elders, under more or less plausible 
pretexts, urged the necessity of quickly resuming the war 
against Sienna, Nevertheless, there was much disagreement. 
Although the Florentine laws opposed every possible 
check to general discussion, and especially when directed 
against any proposal brought forward by a magistrate,* 

* Here {$ an instance extracted from a law of 1284 “Item qnod nullas 
presumat consulere, vd areogare aaper nlwuo ^uod non sit pnnn^iter 
propositutn per dominum Potestatein, tu aUqaeca loco sol. £t qui 
contrafaceru, in soldos sesaemu floresonun parronim vice Qoalibet 
puniator, ei pins et minus ad volnnUiem domioi Potestatis. £t quic- 
mud dictura vel consultnm contra prapositionem. non valeat, nee teneat’ 
•‘Consigh Maggien, ProvTinonl eRegistn,"!., sheets is rriro Archtvio 
< di SU(o, Fldruce. 
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the import of this question was seen to be so grave, that 
several speakers combated it, pointing out the enormous 
folly of plunging into war at this moment, svhen it was 
known that S-enna had no means of maintaining the 
Germans for long- The nobles were specially adverse 
to the proposal, for they had recognised the superiority 
of the German cavalry, and judged that no army com- 
posed of artisans and traders, little practised in war, could 
possibly make a stand against it, especially now that it 
was in much greater force Also, seeing what progress 
had been already made in the art of war, battles could no 
more be won by deeds of personal prowess aloncr Un- 
luckily the opposition of the nobles inflamed the people 
in the contrary sense, and set them shouting that they 
must arm and march forth without delay. Tegghiaio 
Aldobrandi degh Adiman was one of the £rst patnaars 
to speak against the proposal and in favour of delay. 
But an elder named Spedito, and, according to VUlani, one 
of the two sharing the secret, replied to him in insulting 
terras, winding up with a coarse sneer at Adiman’s sup- 
posed cowardice.* ^Micreupon Messer Tegghiaio retorted, 
exclaiming that Spedito woijd lack the courage to follow 
far at his heels in battle. After this squabble Cece 
Gherardini rose up and openly inveighed against the war 
proposed by the ciders The latter then inasted on. his 
silence, in the name of the law, threatening to make him 
pay the fine of one hundred hrt imposed by the statutes 
on all vennirii^ to speak without the permission of the 
magistrates ; but Gherardini replied that he would pay it 
and speak. Accordingly they increased the fine to two 
hundred, then to three hundred /rrr, but only succeeded in 
silencing him by threats of capital punishment.^ So the 
motion for war was finally earned, although even srith- 

* Too coawe to be V*x£xXti,—Trax3lata^t tteU, 

• Vniaai, n yS. 
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out the secret intrigues retailed and exaggerated by the 
chroniclers, the heated state of public feeling made hos- 
tilities unavoidable 

The Florentine army was still commanded irf 1260 by 
the same Podestd who had led it to battle the previous 
May. But it was now reinforced by all the Guelphs of 
Tuscany, from Perugia, Orvieto, Bologna, and many 
other cities, so that its total strength amounted to thirty 
thousand foot and three thousand horse This large force 
marched forth in the month of August, with all its chiefs, 
wth the CarroctMt and a well-furmshed baggage tram, 
crossed the Siennese border, and reaching Picvc Asciata 
on September 2nd, halted there to rest. The intrigues 
carried on by the exiles had produced two results ; for 
on the one hand they had inspired Florence with the 
vain hope that Sienna could be gamed without bloodshed, 
merely by spending money and making a great show of 
strength ; on the other hand there were traitors in the 
army itself, actually pledged to secret agreements with 
the enemy, 'fhe first measure adopted was to send 
messengers to the city haughtily demanding its surrender 
But when these envoys entered Sienna they found the whole 
populadon burning for war and revenge. They were 
solemnly received by the Council of Twenty-four, the 
heads of the State ; and these, on hcanng their demands, 
made reply : ” That they jhoutd have an answer^ by word 
of mouth., tn the field ” Hence the only thing to do was 
- to prepare for a decisive engagement. 

jOn the morning of the 3rd of September a herald 
went through the streets of Sienna calling on all men to 
hasten to join his owm flag, in the name of God ?nd the 
Virgin IV^ry." * Thus a considerable army was collected 
and marched the same day to encounter the Florentines. 

• Aldobrandini, “ Chroniche," p 9J P»olj, “La baltaglia d Monla- 
peru,” p 46 

*5 
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The details supplied by the chroniclers ar* so discrepant 
that it IS difficult to decide as to the exact stren^h of the 
force. The Germans, the exiled GhibelHnes of Florence, 
and several contingents from allies swelled the Siences; 
ranks. Nevertheless the total number was certainly 
inferior to that of the enemy. According to custom, 
the Podesti, Francesco Troghisio, held the post of Com- 
mander-in-chief. But the actual leaders of the army 
were Count Giordano and Count D’Arras in command of 
the German horse and foot ; Count Aldobrandino of Santa 
IHora, and other lahant captains The Florentine exiles, 
including Fannata degU Ubcrti, who was exdtcd to the 
highest pitch, were under the command of Count Guido 
Novello The army of Florence was also led by its 
Podesti, Jacopo Rangoni ; but its captains were untrained 
men, who sull clung to the hope of winning the victory 
without striking a blow. They advanced with the 
Carroeeto as far as Monselvolt in Val di Beni, and 
encamped at a short distance from the Arbia stream and 
the fortress of Montapeni, some four miles from Sienna. 
On the morning of the 4th of Sentember the Siennese, 
and more cspeaally the Germans, began the battle by a 
tremendous onslaught. The Count of Arras kept his 
men m ambush in order to fall on the enemy’s flank 
at the best moment. Until the hour of vespers, the 
Florenrines made a stead^st resistance, but then began to 
show signs of falling strength. Thereupon Arras led up 
his reserve with cries of “ St- George,” and attacked them 
so furiously in flank that they were speedily routed. At 
the same moment Bocca degh Abati, one of the Floren- 
tine traitors, severed at a blow the hand of Jacopo dri 
Pazxi, the standard-bearer of the cavalry. As the flag 
fell the troop, composed almost entirely of nobles, 
instantly took to flight, some from pamc, others with 
treasonable intent. But the infantry, consisting of stout 
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pcpolant and faithful allies, stood its ground for a time ; 
then w'avcred, gave wy, and was involved in the general 
rout. Only the guards of the Carroccio, commanded by 
Giovanni Tornaquinci, a veteran of seventy years, who 
fought like a lion, maintained their position until the last 
man fell dead defending the banner Then, finally, the 
Carrocchy the Marthella, and the flag of the Republic 
were captured by the foe, who bore their spoil to Sienna 
in triumph and reduced it to atoms,* Great slaughter 
took place, and although many Florentines sought safety 
inthe castle of Montaperti, cwng, “ Mercy, I surrender!” 
no mercy was shown them Finally the Siennese captain, 
Count Giordano, by the advice of Fannata degli Uberti 
and with the consent of the gonfaloniers of the people, 
gave Orders that the slaughter should be stopped, and 
safety granted to all who surrendered » It is difficult to 
decide how many were killed on that fatal day. Viliam, 
keeping to the minimum, states that all the cavalry escaped 
by flight, the slaughter being confined to the infantry, 
of whom 2,500 were killed and 1,500 captured. The 
Siennese, reducing their own losses to 600 killed and 400 
wounded, estimate those of the Florentines at lO.oco 
killed, 1 5,000 taken prisoner, 5,000 wounded, and 1 8,000 
horses either killed or stray^. These figures may be 
exaggerated, but Viliam’s arc certainly below the real 
number. 3 Nevertheless, the chronicler shows the true 
state of things when he says in conclusion, " and then 
the ancient Florentine people was put to rout and annihi- 
lated.”* This, in fact, was the ultimate result of the 

' In the cathedral of Sienna certain poles are aborni traditionally 
believed to have belonged to the Florentine Camtao Bat Siennese 
scholars now justly maintain that these poles formed part of their own 
Cam>ctto mstead 

* Paoli,op.cil , p. 5$ 

* Sumondi, after comparison of the chroniclers' accounts, raises the 
number of killed to to,ooo and the srauoded to the same figure. 

* VI. 19. 
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battle that slaintd the Arhta red" ('*che jece TArhia 
color ala in rosso " ). • 

Sienna triumphed ^th great rejoicing, great festivi- 
ties, but there was a temble outcry and lamentation In 
Florence, where no family had escaped loss. The leading 
Guelphs knew that their last chance of safety had vanished, 
and therefore many of their noble families fled into exile 
together with a considerable number of fopoUni They 
escaped from the city on the 13th of September, and 
although a few of them were scattered among the Tuscan 
castles, the majority repaired to Lucca, this being still the 
chief centre of the Guelph faction 

On the i6th of September Count Giordano entered 
Florence with hts German troops, accompanied by the 
Ghibelhne exiles laden with spoil and ready to play the 
conouerors One of their first deeds was the destruction 
of the Ottobuoni monument in the Duomo, forgetful that 
whether Guelph or GhtbcHine that virtuous citizen deserved 
honour as a patriot Thus, from the beginning, the 
Ghibellmes did their best to make themselves more de- 
tested and unbearable. Poggibonsi, Muntalcino, and 
many of the castles which hadcost so much stnfc, were 
given up to Sienna. The ordinances of liberty ” were 
annulled, and Count Giordano nominated Count Guido 
Novello Podesta of Florence for two years.* The latter 
immediately took possession of the Communal palace, and 
opened a road thence to the city walls, with the name it 
still bears of Via Ghibellina. Meanwhile sentences of 
banishment and persecution of all sorts befel the Guelphs. 
Their houses and tmvers were demolished, and their 
confiscated property devoted to the service of the Ghibel- 
line cause, which was everywhere destined to triumph 


‘ Lord of tbe Castle of Popn to iLe Ca<entino He Lad separated 
{rorn tbe other Counts Cuidt, who wcie Coelphv 
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Brunctto Lattm was also condemned to exile As we 
have seen, he had been an ambassador to Alphonso of 
Castile, and Avas now In France, where he wrote the 
“ Tesoro,” containing an account of his mission. 

Count Giordano, fong recalled to Naples by Manfred, 
soon took his departure, leaving Guido Novcllo to replace 
him. Thereupon a\l the GhibcUine chiefs met in council 
at Empoh to arrange what was to be done As an instance 
of the pitch of ferocity to which party hatred against 
Florence had attained, it was proposed at this meeting to 
demolish the city walls, pull down all the houses, and 
reduce this "nest of Guclphs” to a mere suburb, since 
otherwise they would be sure to revive there once more 
But Farinata degU Uberti had the generosity to oppose 
the suggestion, and in the impulse of his wcath clapped 
his hand on hts sword>hilt, and declared to Count Giordano 
and yhe other captains that he had foueht to legain his 
country, not to lose it, and would defend It against all 
would-be destroyers even more zealously than he had 
fought against the Guciphs.* These words caused the 
wild proposal to be instantly rejected 

Count Guido appointed several Ghibellme Fodesta in 
Tuscany, while retaining the general government of that 
province in his own grasp, and likewise ruling Florence as 
vicar to King ManfW He basely allow^ himself to 
be the tool of Ghibellme vengeance, although his uncer- 
tainty of conduct and weakness of character did little 
service to the party. Nevertheless, the Guelphs continued 
to suffer persecution, not only in Florence, where confisca- 
tion of their property and destruction of their dwellings 


• All this ts narrated by Viflanl and other chroniclers, and is hkcwi.e 
recorded b> Dante in the "Divina Comtnedia.'’ A few writers have 
tried to throw doubt on the incident, t»t, as Dr Hartwig justly observes. 
It IS difficult to suppose that Gndph chroniclers would hai e invented a 
legend so entirely Uiourab’e to the Ghibedme chief 
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Kattic lhat staireJ thf jfrlta red" ("ch jece rArhii 
eehrafa h rsJi) ") ' ^ ^ 

S.cnna triumphed tvith great rejoicing, great festivi- 
ties ; but there was a terrible outcry and lamentation in 
Florence, here no family had escape loss. The leading 
Guelphs knew that their last chance of safety had vanished, 
and therefore many of their noble families fied into exile 
together with a considerable number of foftJani They 
escaped from the aty on the ijth of September, and 
although a few of them were scattered among the Tuscan 
castles, the majonty i^xiired to Lucca, this being still the 
chief centre of the Gudph faction 

On the 1 6 th of September Count Giordano entered 
Florence with hs German troops, accompanied by the 
Ghrbelline exiles laden with spo I and ready to play the 
conaueroTJ One of their first deeds teas the destruction 
of tre Ottobuom monument in the Duomo, forgetful that 
whether Guelph or Ghibellme that virtuous citiien deserved 
honour as a patriot Thus, from the beginning, the 
Ghibelhncs did their best to make themselves more de- 
tested and unbearable. Poggibonsi, Montalcino, and 
many of the castles which had cost so much strife, were 
given up to Sienna The “ ordinances of liberty " were 
annulled, and Count Giordano nominated Count Guido 
Novtllo Podesta of Florence for two years.* The Utter 
immediately took possession of the Communal palace, and 
opened a road thence to the city walls, with the name it 
still bears of Via Gfaibellina. Meanwhile sentcxces cf 
banishment and persecution of all sorts bcfel the Guelphs. 
Their houses and towers were demolished, and the’f 
confiscated property devoted to the service of the Ghibel- 
line cause, which was eve ryw here destined to tnumph- 

• Lr-rd o* Ite CasiJe of Poprn ja lie Ca'tntmo, He had iepa«t*d 
Cram the other CocBts Ciudi, woo w ere Goelph^ 
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Bninetto Latini was also condcmnwi to exile As sve 
have seen, he had been an ambassador to Alphonso of 
Castile, and xv’as now in France, where he wrote the 
“Tesoro,” containing an account of his mission 
Count Giordano, being recalled to Naples by Manfred, 
soon took hts departure, leaving Guido Novello to replace 
him. Thereupon all the Ghibclhne chiefs met in counal 
at Empoli to arrange what was to be done. As an instance 
of the pitch of ferocity to which party hatred against 
Florence had attained, it was proposed at this meeting to 
demolish the city walls, pull dov'-n all the houses, and 
reduce this ” nest of Guelphs " to a mere suburb, since 
otherwise they would be sure to revive there once more. 
But Fannata degli Ubcrti had the generosity to oppose 
the suggestion, and in the impulse of his wrath clapped 
his hand on his sword*hiit, and declared to Count Giordano 
and the other captains that he had fought to regain his 
country, not to lose it, and would defend it against all 
would-be destroyers even more zealously than he had 
fought against the Guelphs * These words caused the 
wild proposal to be mstanily rejected 

Count Guido appointed severi Ghibelline Podesta in 
Tuscany, while retaining the general government of that 
province in his own grasp, and likewise ruling Florence as 
vicar to King Manfred He basely allows himself to 
be the tool of Ghibellmc vengeance, although his uncer- 
tainty of conduct and weakness of character did little 
service to the party. Nevertheless, the Guelphs continued 
to suffer persecution, not only m Florence, where confisca- 
tion of their property and destruction of their dwellings 


■ AU this U narrated by ViUani and other chroniclers, and is likewise 
recorded by Dante in the ‘*D»ma Commedia.” A few writers have 
tried to throw doubt on the incident, but. as Dr Hartwig jusU^ obsenes. 
It IS diScuit to suppose that Guelph dironiders would base invented a 
legend so entirely iai Durable to the Ghibelline chief. 
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and towers were long the onJer of the day,* but also in 
the neighbouring castles and at Lucca, whence all fugitive 
Guelphsv.erc expelled. It was on this occasion that Fan- 
nata d^li UbertJ, having seized Cece dci Buondelmonti, 
hoisted him on his saddle and earned him off, either to 
save his life, as some have said, or, according to another 
version, as prisoner of war But bis brother Pietro degli 
Uberri was so maddened at the aght, that he clubbed the 
caprivc to death on Fannata's horse. Such was the ferocity 
of party hatred at the time: After the defeat of 1260 
many Guelphs wandered homeless about the world- Some 
devoted their swords to the service of their faccon in 
Emilia, and became experts tn the newest developments 
of mibtary saence , while others settled jn France as 
traders, thus giving a fresh and much increased impulse 
to Florenone commerce. 


VII 

From the close of 1260, the year of the battle of 
Mont^rti, dorm to / 266, when the role of Count Guido 
and King Manfred came to an end, the history of Florcrce 
records no remarkable event The aty’s freedom is 
crushed, its wars reduced to petty and inglonous party 
stnfc, and its new institutions, if worthy to be so ^led, 
have no effect on the histoncal development of the Floren- 
tine constitution. In trying to discover the logical con 
nection between the vanous forms assumed by It in the 
history of the Republic, no attention need be given to the 
checks suffered by freedom nor to the intervals wherein 
tjTanny breaks the regular course of events and institu- 

* Prof- Del Lsnjo pres a fan accogat of these deiaoli t«s in W» 
paper, “ Una rendetta la Firenw,* in Ibe “Arch. Ster it," Senes le 
vrl- l^P 35Sand fol. 
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tions, seeing that these resume their normal march as soon 
as liberty is restored to life. 

The Podesta ruling in Manfred’s name retained the 
tvro councils, I'.e., the general council of three hundred, 
and the special of ninety members, m both of which 
the nobles and the GhibcUines naturally prevailed. But 
we hear nothing more of the Captain of the people and 
his councils, nor of the elders and their assembly. But we 
find in their place a body of twenty-four citiaens, four to 
each sesuere, privileged to sit in council with the Podesta.* 
Of the ancient Constitution a few fragments alone re- 
main, and even these arc ancient only m name. As 
a matter of fact the Ghibellincs had succeeded, with 
Manfred’s assistance, in establishing an aristocratic 
despotism, as strangely different from the constitution 
preceding it as from that destined to replace it, these 
being in perfect harmony and connection one with the 
other. 

Meanwhile the war against the Guelphs was carried on, 
not only by rating their houses and confiscating their 
goods, but by the imposition of repeated fines weighing 
heavily on the lower classes who sicre now depnved w 
all share in the government. But in 1264 Farmata degh 
Uberti died, in 1265 Dante Ahghieri was born, and Italy 
began to be stirred by novel events soon to be echoed 
even in Florence. 

For some time past, in truth, Italian politics had showed 
signs of approaching to a radical change. Frederic II , 
although often cruelly despotic, had gathered about him, 
nevertheless, all the most cultured men of the country 
and was highly popular among them His successor, 
Manfred, was an adventurous and unfortunate pnnee, 
whose loftiness of spirit deservedly gained him numerous 
admirers It is true that the Papacy had combated both 
* P. Ildefonso, “ Deltne,* &Ch toL ix. p. 19 ud ToL 
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m their quality of Ghibelhnes ; but the policy of Rome 
was gradually becoming no less hostile to communal 
freedom than to the Ghtbelline cause, inasmuch as the 
Papal ambition daily increased and sought to strengthen 
the temporal power at the expense of the communes ' 
Florence still remained Guelph ; but with changed times 
the character and value, if not the names of parties were 
beginning to suffer alteration throughout Italy. Hence 
men often changed sides with small hesitation, nor was 
:t always easy to say whether those who deserted their 
own party had changed, or whether the alteration'of the 
party Itself had caused it to be forsaken Also the 
general confusion was greatly increased now that the 
ropes, With thetr usual anxiety and dread of losing their 
supremacy in Italy, resolved on calling fresh strangers 
to their aid and thus drew fresh miseries on the land 
Alarmed by the great power and reputation gained by 
the Swabian line, they sought defence in the course of 
policy so well described by MachiavelJi when he remarks 
that the Popes, "sometimes for the love of religion, at 
others to forward their own ambitions, never ceased to 
call fresh humours into Italy and stir fresh ^vars. And 
no sooner had they raised a pnnee to power than they 
repented and sought to compass his rum, nor would they 
consent that any province their own weakness prevented 
them from seixing should be possessed by another.”'* 
Thus, after many persistent intrigues, they finally decided 
the Angevins to undertake an expedition against Manfred, 
and for the conquest of the Neapolitan kingdom. 

With the aia and benediction of Pope Clement IV., 
Charles of Anjou brought an army composed not only 
of his own suojects, but of many Italians, among whom 
the exiled Florentine Guelphs were some of the most 


‘ MachUr«lli, “Slone* lih I p 37 
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distinguished for bravery.* He advanced to the Nea- 
politan frontier, and near Bencvento, on February 26, 
1266, gave battle to die foe. King Manfred fought 
valiantly, and when frirsaken and betrayed by his soldiery, 
died the death of a hero on the field- For three days, 
vain search was made for his corpse among the slain, 
then it was found, and earned off on the back of an 
ass. The French monarch refused Manfred burial in 
consecrated ground, because the Pope had declared him 
excommunicate. Accordingly he was laid m a ditch by 
the bridge of Benevento, where the French soldiers, 
casting each a stone on the corpse, raised a pile that 
proved a fitting monument to the courage and ill 
fortune of a warrior slam sword m hand. But Pope 
Clement grudged him even this humble grave, and at 
his command the Archbishop of Cosenza persuaded the 
Angevin monarch to have the corpse exhumed, and 
thrown beyond the frontier of the Neapoliun kingdom, 
on the banks of the nver Verde * All these events 
completed the overthrow of the Ghibellinc party in 
Italy. The Imperial throne stood vacant, the Suabians 

' It >8 laid that Maafccd, on wKncsiiog iheir attack, showed hti 
admiration for their courage by eaclaitmog, "Whoever may win the 
victory, these Guelphs will not lose it." 

• Dante {Purg;atono, wu iai-31). The poet places Manfred in 
porgntory. althoush at the period he was classed aa a heretic toother 
with the Emperor Frederic, Fannata, and many other Gbibellines : 

** Omhili furon li peccaii miei, . 

Ma la bonth tnfinita ha st nran btaccia 
Che prende cib cbe si nvoTve a lei 
Se il pastor di Cosensa, che alia caccia 
Di me fa messoper Clemente, allora 
Avesse in Dio ben letu quesla faccia, 

L’ossa del corpo mio saneno ancora 
In co' del pAniepresso a Benevento, 

Sotto la guMdia della grave roota. 

Or le baraa la pioggta e move il vento, 

Di fuor del Rerao. quasi lungo il Verde, 

Ove le trasmsto a lame spento 
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in their quality of Ghibcllines ; but the policy of Rome 
was gradually becoming no less hostile to communal 
freedom than to the Ghibcllme cause, inasmuch as the 
Papal ambition daily increased and sought to strengthen 
the temporal power at the expense of the commures. 
Florence still remained Guelph ; but with changed times 
the character and value, if not the names of parties were 
bt^nning to suffer alteration throughout Italy. Hence 
men often changed sides with small hesitation, nor was 
it always e^y to say whether those who deserted their 
own party had chang^, or whether the alteration" of the 
party itself had caused it to be forsaken. Also the 
general confusion was greatly increased now that the 
Popes, with their usual anxiety and dread of lor.ng their 
supremacy m Italy, resolved on calling fresh strangers 
to their aid and thus drew fresh miseries on the land. 

Alarmed by the great power and reputation gained by 
the Swabian line, thev sought defence m the course of 
policy so well described by Machiavelli when he remarks 
that the Popes, “sometimes for the love of religion, at 
others to forward their own ambitions, never ceased to 
call fresh humours mto Italy and stir fresh wars. And 
no sooner had they raised a pnnee to power than they 
repented and sought to compass his ruin, nor would they 
consent that any province their own weakness prevented 
them from scixing should be possessed by another.'*-* 
Thus, after many persistent intrigues, they haally decided 
the At^evins to undertake an expedition against Manfred, 
and for the conouest of the Neapolitan kingdom 

With the aid and benediction of Pope Clement IV., 
Charles of Anjou brought an army composed not only 
of his own subjects, but of many Italians, among whom 
the exiled Florentine Guelphs were some of the most 


* Michartlli. “Stone," lib. l.p 37 
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distinguished for bravery.' He advanced to the Nea- 
politan frontier, and near Benevento, on February 26, 
1266, gave battle to the foe. King Manfred fought 
valiantly, and when forsaken and betrayed by his soldiery, 
died the death of a hero on the field. For three days, 
vam search was made for his corpse among the slam, 
then it was found, and earned off on the back of an 
ass The French monarch refused Manfred burial in 
consecrated ground, because the Pope had declared him 
excommunicate. Accordingly he was laid in a ditch by 
the bridge of Benevento, where the French soldiers, 
casting each a stone on the corpse, raised a pile that 
proved a fitting monument to the courage and lU 
fortune of a svarrior slain sword m hand. But Pope 
'Clement grudged him even this humble grave, and at 
his command the Archbishop of Cosenza persuaded the 
Angevin monarch to have the corpse exhumed, and 
thrown beyond the frontier of the Neapolitan kingdom, 
on the banks of the river Verde* All these events 
completed the overthrow of the Ghibellinc party m 
Italy. The Imperial throne stood vacant, the Suabians 

* It 1$ laid that Manfred, on wilnessing their attack, showed his 
admiration for their courage by exclaiming, “Whoever may win the 
victory, these Gueipbs will not lose u.* 

* Dante (Purgatorio, ui lai-jiX The poet places Manfred in 
puTgMory, although at the period he was classed as a heretic togelhet 
with the Emperor Frederic, Faniiata,and many other Ghibellmes. 

“ Ombili furon li peccati miei, , 

Ma la booth m6nita ha si mn braccia 
Che prende ah che si nvoTve a lei. 

Se il pastor di Cosensa, che alia caccia 
Di me fu messo per Clemente, allora 
Avesse in Dio ben letta questa faccia, 

L'ossa del corpo mio saneno ancora 
In co’ del pdntepresso a Benevento, 

Sotto la guardia della grave mora. 

Or le bagna la pioggia e move il vento, 

Di fuor del Regno, quasi lungo il Verde, 

Ove le trasmotO a lume spento 
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•n-crc crushed, and another fordgn dynasty succeeded them 
in Naples, summoned thither by the Pope. If Frederic’s 
decease had caused the decline of the Ghibcllines in 
Florence, it is easy to imagine what was to bcfal them 
now that their evil sway had accumulated such increased 
detestation of their rule, and that the death of Manfred 
not only deprived them of a friendly sovereign, but 
extingrashed in Italy the domination of an Imperial and 
royal line that had been their strongest support. 

In fact, when the result of the campaign was announced 
in Florence, the whole population was moved and stirred 
to fresh courage against the nobles snll holding rule 
over them. And when it was known that the majority 
of the Florentine Guclphs, who had done such brave 
service in the ranks of King Charles, were returning to 
Florence under his flag, the populace seemed so ready 
to revolt that Count Guido and his followers were 
stricken with fear. Therefore, as Machiavellv says, 
“ the Ghibcllines judged it well to conciliate by some 
acts of beneficence the people they had hitherto over- 
whelmed with injunes ; but although these remedies 
would have succeraed had they been applied before the 
emergency arose, now, on the contrary, being used too 
late, no: only failed of effect, but hastened the party’s 
ruin." * In fact, when Count Guido and the Ghibelline 
leaders sought to pacify the people by certain liberal 
concessions they knew not where to begin. The old 
laws had been annulled, and these men had so completely 
alienated the people by their arbitrary government and 
exactions, that no concession could now be made without 



• MacbiareBi, •Stone," ITi. ii. p. 73. 
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bring to bear upon politics Accordingly all branches 
of trade were marvellously developed and organised 
more firmly than before m the shape of politico-in- 
dustrial associations, entitled Greater and Lesser Guilds 
(/fr« maggiort ed Arti mtnort), the which, dating from 
the earliest jrears of the Middle Ages, had gradually 
become sigmheant political forces, and exercised very 
great civic influence. Thus many new powerful families 
had arisen, constituting a new aristocracy, as it were, of 
wealthy traders, or, according to the designation already 
bestowed on them, of popolam grasst (stout burghers) 
now the virtual masters of the Florentine atizens.* 
Gradually, therefore, the Ghibclhnes in power were 
reduced to an isolated caste, and only enabled to maintain 
their position by Manfred’s friendly support and the 
help of his German contingent. Being accordingly in the 
attitude of invaders encamped on alien soil, their moral 
and political ascendency, their civil authority daily 
declined ; while the burghers under their rule had won by 
means of trade and commerce a separate world for them- 
selves and constituted a separate body, independent to 
some extent of the governing authorities. It was both 
difficult and dangerous to seek the help of the leading 
bu^heis, for these, being chiefs of the Guelph population, 
would undoubtedly insist on giving the latter a share 
in the government, the which would lead to the speedy 
downfall of the nobles and Ghibelhncs. Neither was it 


* This Tcsult had come to pass at a much earlier period, was of 
frequent occunence m Florentine history, and was now more assured 
than at any previous time Slalespini't Chronicle, chap 104, c\en 
before the coronwion of Frcdenc 11 , refers to certain tunilies who 
“ were beginning to he prolninent, although too obscure to be mentioned 
a short while ago. . . . The Motxi, Bardi, Jacopi detti Rossi, Ftcsco- 
baldi, all these were of recent creation, inasmuch as they were still 
merchants and of petty origin : likewise the Tomaquincl and Cavalcanti, 
also traders, were of petty origin, and the same may be said of the 
Cerchi, who shortly began to nse higher than the aforesaid * 
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easy for the nobles to initiate partial reforms, ance they 
neither knesv what conccss'ons to make, nor how to 
grant any at a moment when the people were consaous 
of sufficient strength to dominate the city. It was 
accordingly decided to summon from Bologna two knights 
of a new order known as the Frati Gauder.ti, whose 
mission it was to succour wido^vs and orphans and 
reconcile hostile parties Also, as a visible sign of 
impartiality, one of the chosen knights was to be a 
Guelph, the other a Ghibellme. All this was arranged 
with the consent and almost at the instance of Pope 
Clement IV , who, being of Provencal birth and a 
strenuous supporter of Charles of Anjou, continually 
addressed impenous missives to the Florentines,* as 
though the Imperial throne being vacant, u$ authority 
had devolved upon himself, and the victory gained by 
King Charles had made him master of Florence. 

But, according to ViUam's account, the short-lived 
order of Frati Gaudenti consisted of men chiefly devoted 
to their own pleasures, and little fitted for the senous 
.task of acting as Podcsu of Florence, and promoting 
novel reforms there. This was so evident that the two 
knights speedily saw the necessity of consulting and 
coming to an understanding with the guilds Therefo’^, 
on reaching the oty, they nude their abode in the palace 
of the Commune, and convoked a counal of thirty-six 
Guelph and Ghibelllne merchants. The members soon 
began to bold daily discussions in their mec'ing-placc, the 
court of the Cahmala, or aothdressers’ Guild The 
business of dressing foreign woollen stuffs had made great 
progress in Florence, and the guild was more powerful 
than any of the others. The council soon agreed that 

' Most of these lettm are sireo in Martiae, others are pablished ty 
Del Giodice m his “Codice di^omaiico di Carlo I and Carlo 11 
d’Aoj-h." 
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the fint measure proposed should be the conversion of 
the seven greater guilds into an industrial and political 
body, with special banners, weapons, and chiefs of its 
own So they began to organise all the details, assigning 
a gonfalon to each guild, and arranging them as follows : 
Judges and Notaries ; Calimala, or Dressers of Foreign 
Cloth ; "Woollen Trade ; Money-changers , Physicians and 
Druggists ; Silk Trade, and Fur Trade The GhibelHncs, 
however, foresaw that this course would inevitably lead 
to the reconstruction of the Pnmi Popolo under another 
name. Accordingly the Uberti, Lambcrti, Fifanti, and 
Scolari decidedly opposed these innovations, and impressed 
Count Guido with the necessity of putting a stop to them 
at once if he wished to keep the government in his grasp 
This being precisely what the count most desired, he 
instantly sent to demand aid from Ghibelline cities. 
Arezzo, Sienna Pisa, Pistoia, Colic, and San Gimignano 
contributed some cavalry, which, with his German guard, 
raised his forces to fifteen hundred But, although these 
troops were under Count Guido’s command, they were 
also at his expense ; his Germans were already clamouring 
for their pay, and all his money was spent Accordingly, 
while soil n^otiating terms of agreement with the people, 
he dedded to levy an additional income tax of ten per 
cent, in Florence. But the citizens were already so 
heavily burdened that this new impost was more than 
small fortunes could support The people were already 
weary of mis^ovcmmcnt, and much irritated by the 
count’s action in stripping the Communal palace of its 
armoury to enrich his own castle at Poppi ; also being 
encouraged by commercial success and increasingly hostile 
to the Ghibcllines, they nowr made vigorous protest, and 
clearly showed their readiness to fiy to arms. Then the 
Council of Thirt)’-six tried to pacify the citizens, and 
acting as mediators, proposed to undertake the collection 
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of the new tax, levying it in such wise as to make it fall 
chiefly on the rich and powerful. 

Just then, however, the nobles, emboldened by the 
arrival of reinforcements, thought the moment had arrived 
for a decirive blow, and rose to arms in the city. The 
l^amberri took the initiative by rushing to the Piazza, 
sword in hand, shouting, “ Out with these thieves, the 
Thirty-six; let us cut them to peccs!” At this out- 
cij all shops were closed ; the Thirty-six broke up their 
coundl, and the people nsing in revolt took their orders 
from them and from the consuls of the guilds, with 
Giovanni Soldanieri as theu* Icader-in-chief. The latter 
was a patnaan, urged by personal ambition to join the 
riot at the head of the people. Concentrating in Ptazra 
St- Tnniti, they were soon attacked by Count Guido 
and his cavalry, who thought to make short work of them. 
But, on the contrary, the crowd threw up barricades and 
made a stubborn resistance, while such a storm of stones 
and darts rained down from windows and roofs that the 
Germans began to lose heart, and the count, stricken with 
dismay, ordered his standards to withdraw, retreated to 
Piazza St. Giovanni, and then hurrying to 'the two 
Gaudnti in the Communal palace, demanded the keys 
of the town in order to efi^ his escape. Neither 1 ^ 
friends’ supplications nor the wrath of his foUnwers could 
persuade him that the danger was not serious, and that 
he might safely remain in the towiu He was so be- 
wildered by fear that, having obtained the keys, he 
insisted on bar^ escorted by three of the Thlrty-six, lest 
he should be shot from some window by the way. So, 
on St. Marrin’s Day, November ii, 1266, he left Florence 
by the so-called Gate of the Oxen, and fled with his 
followers to Prato. 

The following day, beit^ cured of his panic, he per- 
ceived his mistake, and by the advice of the Florentine 
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Ghibellmes in Ws company tried, as MachiavtiU puts it, 
“to recapture by force tne city he had forsaken from 
cou-ardicc.” * He came with his men in order of battfe 
as far as the Gate by the Carraia Bridge, on the site 
of the present Borgo Ognissanri ; but the people who 
could have scarcely succeeded in expelling him before, 
save for his own exaggerated fears, had no difficulty in 
repulsing him now. When the count demanded admis- 
sion with a mixture of threats and entreaties, the only 
reply was a shower of arrows from the walls. He was 
therefore compelled to retreat, and his men were so 
enraged and humiliated that on the way back they tried 
to capture a neighbouring castle m order to prove their 
strength. But even this small attempt failed, and they 
reached Prato more humbled than ever, and with much 
dissension in their ranks. The count, convinced of the 
hopelessness of recovering the sute, sought refuge in the 
Casentino, and the Florentine Ghibellmes dispersed to 
various fortresses and mansions about the centado. 


vin 

The Guelphs were now masters of Florence. They 
set to work at the changes required for the reorganisation 
of the popular government, and were favoured with much 
imperious advice from the Pope. However, they only 
gave heed to his epistles in sufficient measure to avoid 
exciting his wrath Their first act was the dismissal of 
the two Gaudentt friars, whose incapacity had been well 
proved ; their next to request Orvicto to furnish them with 
a Captain of the people, a Podesta, and a body of knights 
to guard the safety of the Commune. Accordingly one 
hundred knights arrived, with Messer Ormanno Monal- 
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deschj as Podesta, and a Messer Bernardim as Captain. 
For the sake of peace they allowed the Ghibeilines to 
return to Florence, and arranged various rccondliadons 
and mamages between them and the Guelphs, hoping 
thus to promote unity among the people and mitigate 
party hatred. But, in the still heated state of the public 
mmd, these measures only excited fresh rancour. 

At this juncture Florence seemed to have lost all her 
former self-reliance, so that, m the midst of the grave 
complications of Italian politics, even the Guelphs ftlt 
thC'need of foreign support It was a fatal habit, first 
owed to the Ghibeilines, who, m token of respect toward 
the Empire, had requested the presence of an Imperial 
vicar m Florence now that the people had won the 
victory because the Angevms had succcMcd the Suabian 
line on the Neapolitan throne, recurrence to the same 
perilous measure seemed almost unavoidable TTie Pope, 
with ao assumpuon of Imperial prerogative, had nominated 
Charles of Anjou, first as peacemaker, arid then as actual 
vicar-imperial, in Tusany, for a term of ten years Th® 
Florentines considenng it a duty to conform with this 
new state of things, and even to accept it with a good 
grace, accordingly offered Charles the lordship of their 
city for six years, a term afterwards extended to ten 
But' other because the conditions attached to the oFer 
were distasteful to the French monarch, or because he 
_ wished it to be pressed more energetically, he certainly 
showed much hesitation in deciding to accept it. Shortly 
afterwards he despatched to Florence Philip de Monforr, 
who made his ent^ with eight hundred knights on Easter 
Day, 1267, the anniversary, as it was remarked at the 
time, of Buondelmonri's assassination. The king subse- 
quently sent Guy de Monfwt as his vicar ; * and at last 
* ** II Codice diplomatico di Carlo I e 11 d’Asgi^ • published by D«t 
Giudice, ia Naples, serves to rectify many blunders made by the 
cbnmidsrs on tbis point. 
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came in person to lead the war against the GhibcIHnes in 
Tuscany. 

. The Ghibellmes being now expelled, and the supremacy 
of Charles accepted as an accomplished fact, the necessity 
remained of establishing thegosemment of Florence on a 
definite basis, and endeavouring to secure its freedom 
amid new and haaardous complications. To this end the 
fourth constitution of the Republic was evolved. The 
state of Florentine society had undergone considerable 
change, and this implied a corresponding change in the 
character of the new constitution. The Ghibelline or 
patrician party was now reduced to a small number of 
nobles, soldiers by profession, and eager to exercise 
tyranny. But, as we have seen, almost a new aristocracy 
had come to the front, composed of nobles, who, re- 
nouncing their titles and altering their names, had joined 
the popular side, and likewise of well-to-do burghers 
(fo 69 h irasis), who, having leapt to fortune as traders, 
had now entered a new sphere of civil life, and dominated 
the city.* Another point to be noted is that both 
burghers and populace were rapidly losing their aptitude 
for arms, and this not merely because in all wars of the 
period the superiority of trained soldiers was a recognised 
fact, and popular armies seen to be of small use, but 
also because commerce had become too important for 
busy traders, engaged in their shops or travelling about 
the world, to be able, as in past times, to spend two or 
three months of the year in the field. Commerce was 
now the chief occupation and almost the very life of the 
Florentines, so that they really deserved to be called a 
people of bankers and merchants 

In addition to all this there was now a foreign power 

' atiteni of tnaent times tieins eiAer entirely extiBsaUbed, 
or, stleast decayed by age, aaoiber race b^aa to aprret np, as n were, in 
a new city.’’ Ammiraio, “ Stone " 
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JO manj- public assemblies, Italy iproduced no real poEtJcal 
oratory, and m fact our littraturc is very poor in this 
branch of eloquence. And another point should also ht 
no’cd here, 'fhe Council of One Hundred was entirelr 
plebeian, so too those of thc'Captain ; on the other hand, 
nobles, as s^cll as plebeians, sat in the Podesti’s counals- 
TTie (apiluJtrtt^ or guild-masters, were alivap admitted, 
as v,e have shown, to the Captatn’s counals, and very fre- 
quently also to those of the Podesta. All this plainly 
proves that |he democratic party and the greater guilds 
constituting its mam nucleus were deadly predotri- 
nant.* Thus, although King Charles obtained the lord- 

• n'ere are *o rtuoy diicrepanciet a-ionj Floreatioe aothantie* 
rejw'tjo- ihii qvMtioo «h»i, at.er eatefol »tndy and co'Rpsnsm ef tis 
d ffertot account* ci»en by the chtwuc'cr*. we have chosea ViUari a* 
our «id«i. He u the non celebra'ed of the old wntm and the Bcawt 
10 Ihe tunes described On close consideration of b.s wertia 
ViUaai. tib vii chsa ivl) «e tee that the couociU art to be speoSra 
as those of the Tveire. of the Capuio aad of the Podesth. But refereon 
to the State Archives, the Cenruhe.w first eolimeor ^rc*tnuvm— dated 
* /ew year* after the f^orm of wNch we speak— wiJJ eerreio pro»'eii*l 
aotnetimea the Couocit of One Hundred was asteabled , at ethers both 
the special council of the Capum and bis council eneral and specMi 
we r e summoned , sometimes asa'** the Podesih’a speoal couacd-^'h^ 
wise styled the Counal of Kinety— with his coanol-seneral and special, 
arnocniin; la all to 390 members (too + 90) We also fiad that admit* 
laace lo these four mentioned councils was osoallr jrran’ed to the 
seren mas’ers m] of the greater Runds, aad that la Course of 

time the Bcnber of the taaiters ■ocres'ed and that tbey were so-netimei 
lummoned to meet as a separate eotinciL By stodyii^ the ramber ^ 
votes yivea at the coanala, we find sa®netil p*oof of the accuracy of 

Wdani’s statemesm In special councils the voting was done w-th buck 

and white balls, a record bnsg kept of their respecure nambers. But at 
that penod general cosanls only signified Iheir verdict b/standisg op 
or remaining seated aad the votes were not recorded in writing Bet 
regarding these po-ats the roles changed as ctmmstances required, 
the magistrates were frequently anibonsed to consult teAuirtvr ctunals 
tk'T frtferrtd 

la aiu.rs of the highest importance, and in discussions carried on in a 
itn«ly legal wav, everr measure proposed had to be first app-oved by 
the twelve worth es, who were bkewise allowed to ask the advice of coQ* 
fideatial pnvate persons afterwards dsnom nated adviiert 
The proposal was next sabmifted to the Oae Hundred, theo to t^* 
Captain’s two couneSh’ and finally to those of the Podesth. AH these 
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ship of Florence, his power was fettered by so many 
restrictions that all administrative authority- remained 
vested in the people, and particularly m the well-to-do 
burgher class {popolo grasso) 

The new laws examined by us contain very few allusions 
to Guelphs and GhibcUincs, many to nobles and people 
{£randt and potolani) \ for party conflict was beginning 
to wear its real name, and plainly signified the struggle 
between the aristocracy and democracy Nevertheless, the 
Ghibellme faction still survived and constituted in fact the 
aristocratic party. For this reason the people desired its 
total destruction, and another clause of the new consti- 
tution aimed at the same result A list was drawn up of 
all who had suffered persecution from the GhibeJlmcs 
between i46c> and ii66» together with an inventory of 
their confiscated property. The number or victims was 
found to be very great, and their losses to amount to 
the then enormous sum of 131,160,8,4 /rrrJ It was 

details are eoofinned by the documents m the Atchn es , and as a more 
easily verified instance, although of later date than the period now 
described, we may quote the opening semence of the “ Statute dell' 
Eseculore d> Gnistuia,'' given in the Appendix to Signor Ciudici's 
“Stona de' Mumcipi Italiani,* p 402 (ist edition), "In the name of 
God, Amen. In the year of tin Holy Incarnation, 1306, 4 c., firstly, m 
the Counal of One Hundred, and subsequently in the council and through 
the special council of Mtatre lo Capilano and the masters of the twehe 
mater guilds (these having already increased m number) . and 
farthermore, at once, without delay, m the council and through the 
general and speaal council of JItessere lo Capitano and of the people of 
Florence, and of the masters of the guilds done, confirmed, and 
earned the vote by sitting and nsmg.as prescribed by the same Statutes. 

. . . Likewise after these proceedings, in the same year, same ‘tndtUi<m' 
and day, in the council and by the general council of three hundred and 
specul council of ninety men of the Florentine Commune, with the 
aforesaid guild<masters, by order of the noble gentleman, Messere Count 
Gabnelli G'Agobbio of the same otyand Commune of Florence, Podesci, 
dte* Here it should also be noted that although m this ease the councils 
of the Podesth assembled on the same day as those of the captain, yet 
according to law and usage the former should not have been convoked 
until ooe or two days had elapsed . 

• P»*“DelmcdeglierudiuToscani,“byP.Ildefonso,vor mi pp 203- 

a86 
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superintendence of public works* of the officials of the 
Towers, and other functions of a sinular Irind But their 
chief duty was always to promote the cause and persecute 
Ghibellines. They performed their task with so much 
zeal, pursuing their adversaries so fiercely* that at last the 
ruling spirit araor^ the Captains of the party was the 
virtual ruler of Florence. By, excluding all opponents 
from public posts, sentencing them to exile, and confis- 
cating their goods, these functionaries rose to increasing 
power, and injured the Republic they served. 

TaKng a general view of the new constitution, with 
all Its intricate multiplicity of ^councils and magistracies, 
our first impression is that all was confusion and arbitrary 
rule. But on looking more closely into the purpose for 
which it had been formed, we are obliged to admit that 
this government was singularly well adapted for success. 
Civil war is not yet stamped out •, on the contrary, must 
undoubtedly continue for a long time \ democracy is 
pressing on towards the fulness of Us triumph and the 
complete destruction of the aristocracy. Nor will demo- 
cracy be satisfied with ousting the nobles from the govern- 
ment of the republics, but ^TlU seek to deprive them of 
life itself, and this is only to be accomplished by much 
bloodshed and many revolutions 
In the new political oigaiusation, the central power, soon 
to changed every two months, occupies a very feeble 
position compared with the Wgh importance, permanence, 
and suength now assigned to the PwJesta and the Captain. 
These officers are at the head of the Commune and the 
people, each of them presides over two councils: they are, 
M It were, the dnefs of two armed and hostile republics. 
But in that of the people, hitherto the weaker, no patri- 
cian IS admitted; while in that of the CommunJ the 
people has assumed a very important position relatively 
^to that of the nobles, and therefore has legally obtained 
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ths casting vote in all dedsions, notwithstanding the 
supremacy virtually exercised by Giarlcs of Anjoa in 
moments of the gravest emergency. It is easy to foresee 
the bitterness of stnfe to be engendered by this state of 
things. If we likewise remcmlwr that this Republic, as 
though foredoomed to civil war, included so important a 
magistracy as the Captains of the party, appartndy created 
for the sole purpose of perpetuating discord, as an engine 
of war, serving to keep all these heterogeneous forces m 
continual agitation and promote ceaseless bloodshed and 
destruction, we can understand the course of coining 
events in Florence Wc must be prepared for continual 
struggles, restless changes of institutions and laws, pre- 
pare to behold webs carefully woven one month pulled 
to p’cees before the next moon begins to wane. Never- 
theless, the whole machinery of the government was 
singularly fitted to compass the end that the Republic 
from the first had constantly m view. 


IX. 

Much more, however, remains to be said in order to 
give our readers a lucid and adequate idea of the Consti- 
tution and society of Florence in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century So far we have ditelt too slightly 
on the most important detail of the new reforms — tj , the 
organisation of the guilds The measures suggested for 
this purpose by the Thirty-six from ihcir first meetings in 
the Caiimala Court, and against which the nobles had 
most strongly protested, were speedily approved by the 
people, and irom that moment became the chief basis of 
the Florentine statutes. Associations of arts and trades 
had exist^ throughout Ittly from a ve^ early date, and 
had soon attained greater development in Florence than 
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in other communes. For, as we have had occasion to 
note, the whole life of the people was concentrated tn 
these associations when the Ghibellinc tyranny, upheld by 
Manfred, excluded the lower classes from participation tn 
the government of the city. Therefore all that was done 
now was to embody naturally evolved results in a more 
regular and legal shape Only the greater guilds, seven 
in number, had risen to any really great political impor- 
tance in I a6o ; the others had to wait much longer before 
being reorganised on the same footing. What was the 
position attained by the seven greater guilds at the moment 
we are now studying? By devoting our attention to the 
guild that ivas first and foremost m the race it will serve 
as a model, and enlighten us as to the others. 

At the period of which we treat the fine arts flourished 
in Italy side by side with trade, and this was not only 
advantageous to the national culture, but already enabled 
our manufactures to dictate the laws of taste to all Europe. 
In those times Florence, Milan,’ and Venice set the 
fashions, as Pans sets them now. The fine Italian taste 
helped to create the CaUmala ^ trade, and secured its rapid 
prospenty This trade was the art of dressing foreign 
cloths — frpm Flanders, France, and England — and dyeing 
them with colours known to Florence alone Then, in 
their finished state, these stuffs were sent to all the Euro- 
pean markets stamped with the mark of tha'Calimala 
Guild This mark was highly prized as a proof of good 
quality, as showing that the exact length of the pieces 
had been scrupulously verified in Florence, and as a 
guarantee against any falsification of material It is 
therefore easy to see why the CaUmala merchants had 

* The English word "imllioer* is dwived from Mtlan 

* The term cahmaia seems to have been taken from the name of the 

street in which the guild situat^ The street led to a bouse of ill* 
fame, hence the name Qatis the sense of mo/a— evil toad or 

lane. 
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trading relations with all Europe, and interests erteailrg 
to every place Trherc dvilisaoon and luxury were knojvn. 

Hence the necessity, even in early times, of choosing 
directors of the guild, framing statutes, a^ apptanting 
consuls abroad as well as at home, to pro t ec t its under- 
takings. Now, however, with the newly inaugurated 
reforms, the Calimala, together with the other greater 
guilds, was ensatuted on the lines of a miniature re- 
public.* 

Every six months, in June and December, the 
heads of warehouses and shops held a meeting, and this 
UhioK — exercising much the same fiinctioo in guild as 
that of the parliament in the Republic— chose the electors 
to be char^ with the nomination of the magistrates. 
First came four consuls, who administered justice accord- 
ing CO the statutes, acted as re p re s entatives of the guild, 
and ruled it inth the assistanceof two counals, ooe^ng 
a spedal counal with a minimum of twelve member s , and 
the other a gtoerul assembly ohen varying la number and 
sometimes limited to eighteen. WiUj the consent of these 
councils the consuls were even empowe.’ed to alter the 
statutes. They carried the banner of the guild, and in ‘ 
emergencies the dozens assembled at arms under their 
command. Then there was the camarhrgOt or chamber- 
lam, holding oSce for one year, who axlmmistered the 
revenue and expenditure of the associadon. And even as 
the Rcpubfic had a foreign magistrate in the person of the 
Podesti, so the guild had one also in the person of its 
notary, likewise appointed for one year. He was chosen 
by the ctrancil-general, had to spei in both cooadis as 
the representative of the consuls ; was often employed on 

* A sutste cf t&e >333, u girea tn t&e sppes:!ix 

d CwdicT* “Sawia Cd Mcaiopi ItalianL* Anotker, Cared I 3 ei-J, tas 
bees pebtisbed, with * ccaaniesiaiT by Dr. Faipci, “IJ pi asucv 
Statrao CeT Arte di Calnnala-" Toria* Cocct, ifcSg: Tie rtawa* 
roRsaUied Te-ulaikffls already la TJfvar by ceaas ef syeod Uwt. 
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rQ'Sslons for the guild, and was specially charged to enforce 
scrupulous observation of the statutes, •with the power of 
inflicting severe punishment on all violators of the same, 
>^ere they even the consuls themselves. All these officials 
were sworn adherents of the Guelph party. The notary’s 
stipend was fixed from year to year. The consuls were 
bound to accept office if elected, and could not be re- 
elected under an interval of one year, their salary was first 
fixed at ten hrr, and the product of certain fines; but 
was afterwards reduced to several pounds of pepper and 
S'xfTron, and a few wooden baskets and spoons. The 
catnarhngo, or carnerarto, was remunerateef even more 
slightly, and much m the same way. Three accountants 
were chosen every year to investigate the actions of the 
outgoing consuls, camaritngo, and other magistrates 
Twelve statutory merchants were similarly elected, with 
authority to revise and iroiprove the statutes of the guild ; 
but all reforms suggested by them had to be approved 
first by both councils, and then by the Captain of the 
people. The consuls who, under the title of eapitudmit 
took part in the councils of the Captain and Podesti, were 
pledged to protect the interests of the guild and advocate 
laws in Its favour. But what were these statutes for the 
good of the trade of which so many magistrates enforced 
the observance ? They presenbed fixed rules and regula- 
tions for the exercise of the business. Very severe punish- 
ments were enacted when the merchandise was of bad 
quality, defective, or ccwntcrfcit. Every piece of cloth 
was bound to be labelled, and any stain or rent unrecorded 
by this label entailed punishment on the merchant con- 
cerned. Above all, there was great strictness as to exact- 
ness of measure. The officers of the guild frequently 
inspected the cloth, and made a bi-monthly examination 
of the measures used in all the shops Models of the 
perscribed measures were exhibited to the pubUc in certain 
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parts of the city. Nor was this aU. The consuls sent 
delegates to every counting-house to verify the merchants’ 
boote and accounts, and punished every deviation from 
established rules. Every ^Ud had a tnbunal composed 
either solely of its otvn members, or jointly with those 
of another, for the settlement of all disputes connected 
with the trade, and enforced severe penalties on all who 
referred such disputes to ordinary courts. It may be 
asked how the consuls were enabled to give effect to their 
verdicts ’ The punishments were generally 6nes, and 
persons refusing to pay them, after recriving several 
admomtions and increased fines if still recalcitrant, were 
excluded from the guild and practically ruined. From 
that moment their merchanduc, being unstamped, was 
no longer guaranteed by the guild; they also lost many 
other notable advantages, and were finally unable to con- 
tinue their business m Florence, and not often elsewhere. 
In fact, as we have seen, the consuls chosen m Florence 
guarded the interests of the guild even outside the State 
Sy deputing nce-consu/s for that purpose to other parts 
of Italy and Europe, and increasing their number in pro- 
portion with the increase of their commerrial relations. 
The two more important consuls abroad were those in 
France. All these delegates were charged with even the 
choice of the inns to be frequented by the members of the 
guild. Whenever, according to the usage of the dav, any 
state exercised repnsals on the members’ goods, the con- 
suls were bound to assist and defend them Thus, 
wherever he might be, a member of the guild was sure 
of protection from every s<« of injury or loss The 
guild was a jealous custodian of its members’ rights, and, 
m order to defend them in foreign countries or to obtain 
justice for iryuncs received, often dcroatched ambassadors 
to the governments concerned.* This was an invaluable 
• AJl these details eftheCaIttnaU Guild art to be found m the suwie* 
cued abore. We hare quoted fna the earliest sututet. 
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help at a time when no intcrnadonal law existed for tbc 
protection of foreigners, and reprisals were continually 
used. Accordingly merchants found it better to submit 
to any penalty rather than be dismissed from the guild ; 
no worse threat was needed to enforce obedience to the 
statutes. The six other greater guilds were all governed 
on the same prindple as the Calmala Their united body 
of consuls formed the eapttudtntf and these were after- 
wards headed by a proconsul, a magistrate held in the 
highest esteem. 

Putting aside the Immense commercial and industrial 
advantaws that this organisation of the guilds afforded 
to the Republic dunng the thirteenth century, we shall 
sec that they were equally useful from the political point 
of view. All these merchants, constituting a large 
majority of the citizens, were continually engaged in 
directing great undertakings, settling commercial dis- 
putes, discussing statutes and laws; they mainuined 
relations with all parts of the known world, and travelled 
to all parts on special missions in defence of their common 
interests \Ve see that they all took a continuous and 
eager share in political life, inasmuch as every guild was 
an independent, self-ruling institution, with separate 
magistrates, laws, statutes, and councils, and that it 
became a centre of industnai, intellectual, and political 
activity. Thanks to this freedom of arcuhtion, the 
pulse of the Florentine people was quickened to 
redoubled strength, and every faculty of the human 
mind, all moral and political energy of which man is 
Capable, suddenly rose to a prodigious height in Florence. 
Choosing any one of these merchants almost at random, 
one might be sure to find him capable of governing the 
- Republic ; a man to be trusted with the most delicate of 
diplomatic missions, and honourably acquit himself of it ; 
one able to command a respectful hcanng from Pope, king, 



CHAPTER V. 

FLORENCE THE DOUtNANr POWER IN TUSCANY.^ 

I. 

FTER the death of Frederic II-< Ac 
Imperial throne long remained vacant. 
For twenty-three years no king of the 
Romans was dcfimuvcly proclaimed in 
Germany, and slrty-two years elapsed 
before any prince came to Rome to 
assume the crown of the Empire. Therefore during this 
interval the GhibclUnc party was left to its own re- 
sources, and its leaders tried to maintain Acir feudal 
rights. by-employing their forces and prestige against 
all communes .and small potentates enjoying no chance 
of gaining Ac Impenal protection. Hence petty 
tyrants b^an to ansc on all sides, Ghibclline lords for 
the roost part, who, notwiAstanding Ac many defeats 
endured by the aristocracy in Italy, derived new and 
unexpected advantages from Ac changed conditions of 
the 'times. Another factor of Ais rwult was Ac new 
mode of warfare Men-at-arms were now Ac Aief 
strengA of an army, and Acse mounted solAers, cased as 
well « Acir horses, in heavy armour and armed wiA long 

’ Onginally poWisied in tbe MiUb Ptltitatiet, Nos for KoTtmter 
»a4 December, 1S67 ' 
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speare, were able to overcome infantry before the latter's 
halberds could come Into play. But a lengthy training 
was required for cavalry service, and 'it was increasingly 
difficult for artisans or merchants to pursue the military 
career to any effect* whereas war was becoming the 
chief occupation of the nobles In fact, many of the 
leading patricians were acquiring a reputation in the new > 
mode of war, gaming followers, and by taking the com- 
mand of small companies gradually nsmg to power, and 
aspiring to become U’rants. For this and other reasons* 
to be made dearer farther on, nearly all the Lombard 
cities, and some of those in Central Italy, were now losing 
their independence. 

The same ambitions doubtless existed among the 
Guelphs, hut the feudal anstocracy had far less influence 
in their party, the majority of which consisted of mer- 
chants and wealthy men of the people. Besides, the Pope 
was a near neighbour during the mterregnom of the 
Empire,, the Guelph cities were at the same time under 
the dangerous protection of an ambitious pontiff, and that 
of the equally ambiuous Charles I of Anjou, peacemaker 
and vicar-impCTial of Tuscany. Charles nominated the 
Podesta of every Guelph Tuscan city, and whenever he 
failed to appear m person, sent a representative, called by 
the chroniclers a royal maltscalco, with an escort of some 
hundred, horse and foot. Pisa, Arezzo, and all other 
Ghibelhne atics refusing to acknowledge his authority, 
were exposed to continual threats from without, and 
lacerated within their walls by the attacks of would-be 
tyrants On the other hand, the Guelph cities Jived in 
continual terror of the king's ambitious designs; but 
Charles's position was not sufficiently assured for him 
to be able to use his temporary and limited office as a 
pretext for asserting sover^n power over Tuscany, 
although such was his secret aim. For the moment it 
*7 
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•was enough to play the part of high protector of all 
cjyic^ rights and -privileg^ so that the Guelph ddss 
might be tricks into cfwnting on hts help both against 
Ghibellinc attacks from -without and intcnul treason in 
favour of tyranny. 

The Florentines, howerer, were not easiJy hocdirmkcd 
regarding cither future or present events. They had 
asked Charles to accord them his protection, but only 
within certain limits, which, at any cost, they were deter- 
mined should not be overstepped. They too nourished a 
secret aim — namely, to use the king’s forces, not for the 
increase of his power, but towsrds the establishment of 
their own supremacy in Tuscany TTic authority of the 
Empire WZ3 much diminished in Italy ; the temporal 
strength cf the Papacy was also on the wane, and the 
Communes, reaJiswg their greater independence, hastened 
to enlarge their respectire territones All Italian odes 
now bad this end in new. But if one city waxed power* 
fill, all its oerghboufs had either to pta^ue the same 
course or become its prey. Thus there was condnuaJ 
war between this and that city, less from par^ strife or 
jealoosy than in necessary defence cf their own interests. 
Besides, with the new custom of hiring foreign soldiers asd 
captains of adventure, any one with gold at his command 
could quickly collect a powerful force and attack some of 
his nrighboors. Herce every oty or stare had to be 
always on the alert and continuaHy enlarging its strength . 
and power. It was for this purpose that the FIorcntir.es 
now resolved to turn to account the authority, prestige, 
and forces of King Charles. 

Accordingly when (1267) tnandatones, the Podcsta 
Emilio di Corbano,* and hlardial Philip de Moatfort,* 

• AissunJo (kL cf 1846 { Florrace, Bated), L *48. 

• He ebromders say Guy ie Montfon, bw the latter only came a 

Dd Cicdjce, CwL DijS-u- *j. 
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eight hundred French kntghts, arrived in Ploreace^a 
Fforcntine army, composed of recruits from two tfjtttri 
of the dty, in junction with the French cava/ry under 
Montfort, immediately marched to the siege of St. Ilario, 
or St. Ellcto, in wWA castle a number of Ghibellines had 
sought refitge widi their leader, Filippo da Volt^ano. 
The castle was taken, and its eight hundred Ghwlline 
defenders were all rither killed or captured,* They com- 
prised many members of the highest Florenrine nobility, 
Ubertt, Ftmnti, Scolan, &c., and party hatred was then 
so fierce that a youthful scion of the Uberti, finding 
surrender inevitable, threw himself from the top of a 
tower to avoid falling into the hands of the Buorjdcl- 
monti,'* In the course of this campaign the castles of 
Campi and Gresss were captured ; and many cities, 
including Lucca, Kstoia, Vblterra, Prato, San Gimignano, 
and Colle, being won over to the Gueiph cause by the 
Mpulsion of their Ghibelhnes, joined the Florentines in 
the League, or commanded by the French 

marshal. 

Pisa and Sienna sfrll remained Ohibelhne ; the former 
had always been and stiU continued to be the strongest 
bulwark of the party in Tuscany , the latter had, as usual, 
given refuge to the banished Ghibellines of Florence, and 
also to some of Manfred’s Germans who had escaped the 
massacre of Benevcnio. The Florentines had not yet 
sucetded in revenging the rout of Montapcrti, and were 
burning to pluck this thorn from their side , while King 
Charles, equally eager for the desttuedon of all surviving 
friends and supporters of the Suabian line, was preparing 

' YiUaiu, Til 19. ttie Irtqueni ramuon of «igtt hundred Vnlglil* t>r 
tbe cbroniden cf tins penod esates doabts M to tlietr accnracr. It is 
never safe ta accrat tbeir sutemenl* regatditi; tlie nember of this or 
that anoy, tWibaafr evgbt lHia<I«d biom sraa a species of regulatiaa 
namber, signifying • s<jeadroa of FRnc^ men-at-wms. 

* ViUanvTii. 19, Meretnonne Stdani, ratnic 13S1 Ai&Bniaio,lib.Su. 
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to come to Tuscany to lead the twr against Sienna m 
person. Pending lus arrival, the Florentines, after an 
abortive attack on the dty, laid waste the surronnding 
territory, and finding that the exiles, the Germans ard 
other Ghibellincs, ^N'cre entrenched at Poggibona, marched 
against that town with the French contingent and tie 
Gaclpbs of the Teglta^ and began prepararions for a 
regular siege At the same time King Charles entered 
Florence, and was naturally welcomed with great joy. 
Ail the chief citiaens went forth to meet him, srith the 
Carrcfeia, as a sign of the highest honour, and after 
spending a festal week in the city and rasing several 
persons to the knighthood, the king repaired to the camp 
before Poggibonsi. The siege lasted four months, and 
then, tow^s the middle of December, 1267, the strong- 
hold was driven to surrender by famine. Charles left a 
Podesta there to govern in hts name, and began to hu/d 
a fortress, providing for that expense, in his accustomed 
way, by levying heavy taxes from the cities of the Leagtie. 
Florence had to contribute 1,992 Ure. After this, the 
army was immediately marched against Pisa. The reduc- 
tion of this powerful and warlike republic proved no 
easy task ; the king had to be satisfied for the tiroe with 
humiliaring it, by seiaing Porto Pisano and /evclfing the 
towers there. In February, 1268, he itpaned to Lucca, 
and marching thence to the s.^ of Mutrone, captured 
castle and gave it to the lAicchese. Thm, by a 
series of small victories, which, although of slight impor- 
tance, were achieved with dazzling rapidity, he greatly 
raised the authority and prestige of the Guelph party, 
which had not only contnbuted troops to the war, but 
borne Its enrire expense, granting all the large sums of 
money continually demanded by their imperious pro- 
tector. In feet, by the end of February, X26S, Florence 
sloec had dishurssd no less than seventy-two thousand lira. 
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twenty thousand of which were devoted to the reduction 
of Poggibonsi, aJthough Charles bad not fulfilled his 
promise of erecting a fortress there. But at this moment 
a %var-cry was raised, stimng all Italy to alarm, and the 
monarch svas suddenly threatened by so imminent a pcnl, 
that after some hesitation he was compelled to deade on 
flying to the defence of the Neapolitan kingdom. 


11 

Prince Conradin, son of Conrad, and grandson of 
Fredenc II , was the last representative of the Suabian 
line in Germany, and the last hope of the Ghibelltnes in 
Italy. He was rightful heir to the crown of Naples that 
Charles of Anjou had forcibly usurped; and m many 
quarters he was regarded as the future emperor of 
Germany. On attaining the age of fifteen years, numerous 
exiles, from Naples, Sicily and other parts of Italy, sought 
his presence, imploring him to reconquer his kingdom 
and restore the Imperial party m Italy Conradin was a 
youth of precocious intelligence, full of ardour and 
ambition; so, fired by this flash of hope, he instantly 
resolved to cross the Alps Selling what little property 
remained to him, and collecting the most devotw of his 
adherents, he gathered a small army and entered Verona 
on the aoth of October, with three thousand horse and 
a considerable number of infantry. From this aty he 
despatched letters to all the Chnsnan powers, recounting 
his misfortunes • the injuries inflicted on him by the 
usurpation of King Charles and the hatred of Pope 
Urban IV., who, not content with summoning a French 
pretender to trample on the Imperial rights, had gone to 
the length of excommunicating the legitimate heirs of the 
Empire itself. By way of reply, i^ope Clement now 
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rmewed the sentence of exconimunication on Coarsdin, 
tried to stir all the powers against him by means of 
violent and venomous qristles; and wrote prtssingly to 
Gurles, now waiting to give battle in Tuscany, bidding 
him hasten to defend his kingdom from the threatened 
and imminent danger In feet, the GhibclUne moverrert 
was now spreading throughout Italy. Pia and Sienna were 
roused to great hopes, for the ones of Romagna, Naples, 
and especially of Sicily, had all risen against the French. 
By April, n68, Conr^m was already m Pisa with his 
army, and numerous adherents flocked to his standard, 
although the emptiness of fus pmsc had caused some of 
the Gtfmans to Msert, By this time Charles had reached 
Naples, was making preparations for defence, and laying 
sie^ to Lucera, where Manfred’s Saracens had h^ed the 
Suabiui flag. Cdnradm was ready to fly thither, without 
even halting m Tuscany to encourage the cities revolted 
in his favour. Fisa and Sienna openly sided with him'; 
Poggibona had promptly thrown off the Florentine yoke; 
and other places were preparing to do the same, hlean- 
while, the German troops at once directed their march on 
I?oni^ where the Senator Emco of Casnic was awaiting 
them. The French in Florence sallied forth to Intercept 
their passage, but were dnven back with heavy loss, to 
the great encouragement of Gonradin and his followers 
But the prince's fate was to be decided by the battle 
of Tagliacozio, fought near the banks of the Salto on 
August 2J, 1268. At the beginn'ng of the engagement 
Charles’s inferior forces seemed almost routed, so dut the 
German horse rode forward on all sides in pursuit. But 
wMe all were scattered, riding down and pillaging their 
jetreanng foes, Charlm soddady fell on them with the 
reserve of eight hundred horse he had kept in ambush, 
and quickly turned the fortunes of the day. The same 
evening, in a frenzy of delight, he announced his victory 
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to the Pope, v?ho was equally exultant. The prisoners 
were treated with unparaJIefcd cruelty, being mutilated, 
beheaded, or even burnt 'alive Conradm escaped with 
about five hundred men, and escorted by Henry of 
Austria, Galvano Lancia, Count Ghcrardo Donatico of 
Pisa, and other devoted friends, made for Rome But 
being then deserted by most of h\s followers, he had to 
fly to the Marcmma and seek shelter in the Castle of 
Astura But here, by the sea, when on the point of 
embarking for Sicily with a handful of fnends, he was 
seized by Giovanni Frangipani, lord of Astura, who 
handed him over to Charles, and was rewarded by grants 
of land 

The French monarch hastened to manifest his joy hy 
renewed acts of mielty. It is said that one of the 
towers of Corneto was garlandoi with the corpses of 
some of the most distinguished and valiant Ghiwllincs. 
In all the Neapolitan cities he excited the populace to the 
fiercest excesses against the nobles of Conradm’s party. 
And his ministers m Sialy outnvallcd one another m 
ferocity, for it is said that, among other barbanries, so 
many unhappy Sicilians were put to death m one day at 
Augusta, that the executioner became exhausted with 
fatigue, and wme was poured down his throat to g^ve 
him strength to continue the slaughter. But the king’s 
ferocious mind was chiefly devoted to considering what 
should be Conradin’s fate. To murder thousands of 
fellow Christians, and let them die amid the worst 
torments, wras a matter of very slight consequence to 
him; but where a victim of royal and Irapenal blood 
was in question, he felt obliged to hesitate a little. 
In fact, it is said that he sought counsel from the Pope ; 
but then, without waiting the reply, he sought to ^ve an 
honest colour to his revenge by investing it with a false 
air of legality. He presumed to treat the rival whose 
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r^CTTcd the sniteace of cxcommuiucatloa on Conradtn, 
tncd to stir all the powers sgainat hin bp meins of 
Tiolcrjt and ‘venomous epi«!«; and wrote presrtnglp to 
Charles, now waidng to give battle in Tustanp, bidding < 
him hi«_en to defend bis kingdom from the threatened 
and imminent danger, fn fict, the Ghilxlline moiTmcrt 
was now spre«Iing throughout Italy. Pisa and Slenru were 
roused to great hopes, for the eities of Ronugiu, Naples, 
and especially of S'cily, had all nsen against the French. 
By Apnl, tafiS, Conradin was already in Pisa with his 
army, and msmerous adherents flocked to his standard, 
althcn^h the emptiness of his purse had caused some of 
the Germans to ccsert. By this time Charles had reached 
Naples, was making preparations for defence, and laying 
s'ege to Lucera, where Manfi^'a Saracens had hoistea the 
Suabiaa flag Conndm was ready to fly thither, wnthoot 
esen halting in Tuscany to encourage the ernes tevohed 
in his favoim Pisa ana Sienna openly sided with him; 
PoQgibonsi had promptly thrown off the Florentine yoke; 
ana other places were prepanrg to do the same. Mean- 
while, the German troops at once directed their march on 
Rome, where the Senator Emco of Castile was awaiting 
them. The French in Florence sallied forth to intercept 
their parsage, but were dnren back with hary loss, to 
the great ercouragcmsnt of Conradm and his followers. 

But the prince’s fate was to be decided by the battle 
of Tagliacozzo, fought rear the banks of the Silto on 
August ag, 1368- At the banning of the engagement 
Chirles’s inferior forces seemed almost routed, so that the 
German horse rode forward on all sides in pursiut. But 
while all were scattered, nding down and pillaging their 
retreadflg foes, Charles sudd^y fell on ^em with the 
reserve of eight hundred horse he had kept in ambush, 
and quickly turned the fortunes of the day. The same 
evening, in a frenzy of dcEgh^ he announced his yictwy 
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to the Pope, who was equally exultant. The prisoners 
were treated with unpa^eltd cnicliy, heing mutilated, 
beheaded, or even burnt ahve. Conradin escaped with 
about five hundred men, and escorted by Kent)’ of 
Austria, Galvano Lancia, Count Ghcrardo Donatico of 
Pisa, and other devoted friends, made for Rome. But 
being then deserted by most of his followers, he had to 
fly to the Maremma and seek shelter in the Castle of 
Astura. But here, by the sea, when on the point of 
embarking for Sicily with a handful of friends, he was 
seized by Giovanni Frangipani, lord of Astura, who 
handed him over to Charles, and was rewarded by grants 
of land. 

The French monarch hastened to manifest his joy by 
renewed acts of cruelty. It is said that one of the 
towers of Cometo was garlanded with the corpses of 
some of the most distinguished and valiant Ghlbelimes. 
In all the Neapolitan aties he excited the populace to the 
ficfcesc excesses against the nobles of Conradm‘s patty. 
And his ministers in Sicily outnvaJIed one another in 
ferocity, for it is said that, among other barbarities, so 
many unhappy Sicilians were put to death m one day at 
Augusta, that the execuuoncr became exhausted with 
fatigue, and wine was poured down his throat to give 
him strength to continue the slaughter. But the king’s 
ferocious mind was chiefly devoted to considering what 
should be Conradin’s fate. To murder thousands of 
fellow Christians, and let them die amid the worst 
torments, was a matter of very slight consequence to 
him; but where a vicrim of royal and Imperial blood 
was In quesriou, he Wt obhgrf to hesitate a little. 
In fact, it is said that he sought counsel from the Pope ; 
but then, without waiting the reply, he sought to pve an 
honest coloi^ to his revenge by investing it with a false 
air of legality. He presumed to treat the nval whose 
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he hid uwrpcd as one tvho had rebelled aghast 
a legiuniate sovereign, and to treat a pnsoaer of Trar as 
a cruninal guilty of high treason, and lastly responab’e 
for all the excesses of the German soldiery dunng the 
campaign. Yet, although the tribunal consisted of foes 
of the HohenstauiTen selected by the king, some of Its 
members spoke nobly m Comndin’s defence; It was 
afilrmed that Guido du Suzzara, ajuris-consult of Kmilia, 
renowned in his day, pleaded the youthfuincss of the 
accused, his belief in his otm right to the Neapolitan 
crown, the motives of the campaign. It was also 
reported that mmy of the Judges remained silent and 
that one alone openly declared against the prisoner. Bat 
all was in vain. Charles, who had already put some of 
the barons to death, and forced one of them. Count 
Galvano Lancia, to witrcss the strangHcg of his own 
son before being executed, never Intended the tnaj to be 
more than a sham, so, choosing to interpret the judges' 
silence as a sign of consent to the pnnee’s death, gave 
sentence accordingly. The verdict was communicatrf to 
Conradin jji prison while he was playing chess with his 
courin Fredenc of Austria, On October zg, 126S, 
both were lead to the scaffold on the Market Place at 
Naples. The protonotary Roberto di Ban, counsel for 
the prosecution, read the sentence aloud, in the presence 
of the exultant IGr^ Charles. It is asserted that even 
many of the French were stirred to rage and humilUcoa 
by this cruel scene. An immense throJ^ filled the Piazza, 
and many fell on their knees touched with pity. Conradm 
removed his cloak, glanced at the silent people, threw 
his glove to them, as an augury of vengeance in time to 
comsv and then submitted his neck to the axe. Thus 
died the Emperor Frederic’s her, the last of the Suabian 
line. Frederic of Austria tned to kiss his cousin's head, 
but sms instantly srized the exccur.oner and put co 
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the same death. Many details, cither historical or legen- 
dary, are added by the chroniclers in describing this 
disn^ tragedy. Although a Guelph, Villani believed 
the false nunour (vii 219) to the effect that Count Robert 
of Flanders, son-in-law to Charles, on hearing the 
sentence read by di Ban, was moved to such fury that 
he drew his sword and slew the protohotary forthwith 
before the king’s c) es At least, this tale serves to show 
what was the general impression produced ^y the deed. 
Opinions vary as to the Pope’s share m the tragedy. It 
is ccHatn that he beheld it in silence.* 


III. 

Although these events excited general and very severe 
condemnation in Italy, they wrougnt immediate benefit to 
Charles and the Guelphs The Fldreniincs profited by 
the opportunity to launch new sentences against the 
Ghibcihnes, and shortly afterwards prepared to make 
fresh attacks on their neighbours, and particularly on 
Sienna. For they still yearned to avenge the defeat at 
Montaperti, and were now additionally irritated by seeing 
their exiles again flocking to Sienna, and heartily wel- 
comed there They also held that aty responsible for 
the recent revolt of Poggibonsi, and their action in 
devastating the latter ’s territory sufficed to start hostili- 
ties afresh. The hopes of the Siennese had been greatly 
inflamed by Conradm's passage, and even now they were 
not disposed to be easily worst^. The chief ruler °f *he 
city was still Provenzano Salvani, one of those who had 
advised the battle of Montaperti and given notable pr^ts 
of valour m the fight. Since then his fame had been 

‘ Gregorovms, voL v chap 8- Chenier. « Sioria deUa lo«a Pa^J e 
deglv Impetaton dl Casa Sveva. lib. *• 
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Ktablished on the NeapoGtan throne; and 'during the 
interregnum had been nominated by the Popes senator of 
Rome and vicar-impcrial of Romagna as ^ell as Tuscany. 
Accordingly, while restoring the strength of the Guelph 
party, he had notabiy aggrandised his own authonty 
hHs lurking ambition to be master of all Italy was now 
clearly discernible, and accordingly the Florentines begin 
to kick against his perpetual interference, and to object 
to every commune being subject to a Podesta of his 
choice exercising absolute judicial power in his name 
and under his authonty And as though this were not 
enough, there was also a royal marshal or vicar in 
Tuscany who jointly with the rest perpetually harassed 
the dry by threatening demands for fresh subsidies. But 
even greater than elsewhere was the jealousy excited m 
Rome. The Popes had summoned the Angevjns to the 
overthrow of the Suabians, less on account of these being 
Ghibelhnes, those Guetphs, than because the Suabians had 
entertained the identical ambition that Charles was now 
beginning to conceive. Accordingly, there was now the 
same motive for combating him 

Niccold MaduaveJIi has often repeated that the Popes 
“always feared every one who rose to great power in 
Italy, albeit his power was exercised by favour of the 
Chm^. And inasmuch as they fthe Popesj sought to 
lower that power, frequent tumults ivould arise and 
frequent changes of power, since fear of a tjeant led 
to the exaltation of some feebler personage, and then, as 
his power became increased, he m turn was feared, and, 
being feared, his overthrow was desired. Thus, the 
government ^en from Manfred was conceded to Charles ; 
thus, late-, when he exated fear, his rum likeirise was 
planned.” * In fact, Urban IV. had invited Charles to 
seize the kingdom of Naples ; Clement IV. had named 
tUebartlli, •'StoneTvei I p. ?7 ItaJf, iStj. 
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Vira Hs vicar ; Gregory X. was now beginning to op^ 
Him, and succeeding pontiffs followed his cx^pl^ Th^ 
tHree different politi^ games were now being pUyed m 
Central Italy : the Angcvlns already yearning for the 
demirion of Italy , the Florennncs scheming to use the 
Frcndi monarch’s power to assure their own predominant 
la Tuscany ; and the Popes seeking to chc^ the king s 
ambition and resume their former supremacy over that 
state. 


The first sign of this alteration in the Papal policy was 

J ulckly detected by Florence, although Rome used every 
evict to conceal the real cause and object of the change^ 
lad, indeed, to prevent its change of purpose from appear- 
ing on tb surface Gregory X began by expressing r^et 
^tadtv SO rich and powerful as Florence should still 
w divided by the party stnfe of the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
hats. He desred to see them at peace No vnsh should 
V niore natural on the part of the Head of 

p roused the king’s suspicions to find 
“ suddenly inflamed by such unusual companion 
o^arcs the Ghibcllines. His distrust w’as heightened 
n seeing how cheerfully the Florentines accepted the 
fif Sv ^ope. They had already shown signs 

tjpf, *^y requesting the 
ihra an Italtaa Podestd, as their statutes 
and already in January, 1270,* he had felt 

If*®® Ce aceessimns et audivinsus cam effectn, 

SftieaxM ** bonore Cotnunis Flormtie; contra 

'3S4«l« Joiboca! ** GR«Uin05 tt exmcios lent %«iYa et 

*“7>» »snfo, fi£fn nostros proponimus, cum Dei auxilio 

y”®e&<ra»estnifejv?f? 4onec peniteant de commissis, et 

T-rsa comodata et bonoieni* . ' ' 


T-jnea ettmA 

‘‘KJ « 


®“S«s fwi, 


nositu cognoTiiQus, firafitei et ab eiperto 
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obliged to make this eoncessioa ia a graciously sTorded 
decree. Instantly divining the real intendon of Rome, 
the Florentines now understood that the moment had 
come to second 5t for their own advantage. They wer e 
all the more wiling to do so not only to rrapose a check 
on^ the growing tyiMny of the king, but in order to 
remedy another evil wrought by his supremacy in 
Florence- Charles was always suirotmdcd by his own 
barons and captains, whose foreign presence was unwel- 
come, and fay Guelph nobles and knights not only of 
Tuscany, but from other parts of Italy as well, in 
Florence he constantly favoured the old Guelph nobility, 
and on every visit to ic dty created new knights- Thus, 
ennobled Guelph merchants were joined to the other 
aristocrats, and assuming the rank of granJt, soon became 
opposed to the people, and revived the old andpsrhy 
of the Floreonne democrats, who, just as they had 
rebelled in past times against the feudal pnde w the 
Ghibellincs, now refused to tolerate that of the old and 
new Guelph patriaate. Therefore it was necessary to 
curb the grandt at any cost, and it seemed the wisest 
plan to recall the GhibcUines, who were eguady of^wsed 
to them and the king. TTius the people would be 
strengthened by the division of the nobles, and the latter, 
by Quarrelling among themselves, would lessen the number 
of those subservient to Charles. The king, however, 
could not be blind to the hidden purpose of these merges, 
and was quite awake to the Pope’s real intentions. He 
knew that the latter was now urging the Germans to elect 
Rudolf of Hapsburg os King of the Romans, in order to 

tobis coocessimw seccodoa 9 »od *csm postoUtlo ctmtioebat, et 
voluiaas qcod sit contcatu salanv « «an>eniis et eaeudi*. proof to 
jpsjus Gvjttos surutis eomtiBctiir, oec ultra aliquid engai.' Del 
Giadrce, “Co«irce DjtjoiMiicev' u. M^I7' , . 

We find tt»t seretal Italisa PooeaU were afienrardi appoicirt m 
Florence b; Cbaries. ^ 
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cut an end to the Imperial interregnum, and consequMtl*- 
to his own tenure of the vicariate. Why should the rope 
desue the election of an emperor save for the purpose of 
\veakcmng the Angevin power? Meanwhile both pon 
tiff and king preserved a feint of amity, and seemed tc 
be on the best possible terms, although their mutual dis- 
trust continually flashed forth 

Gregory X. had decreed the convocation of a Council 
at Lyons in 1574 in order to promote a crusade against 
the infidels’, and reaching Florence on June 18, 1273, 
suspended his journey for awhile for the purpose, as he 
said, of re-establishing the general peace. He arrived 
with his whole tram of cardinals and prelates, accompanied 
by the Emperor of Byaantmm, Baldwin II., who came to 
ask Christian aid a^inst the Infidel, and escorted by 
Charles of Anjou, whose sense of the honour due to the 
pontiff, SO he said, forbade leaving him alone in Florence. 
And as the Pope found the aty to his liking, he decided 
to spend the whole summer there. The and of July was ■ 
the day fixed for the solemn rcconcOiation of the Guelphs 
and Ghibcihnes, and the syndics, or leaders, of cither 
party were gathered in the town. On the waste of dry 
sand in the bed of the Amo by the Ponte alle Graaie 
wooden platforms bad been erected, and here the Pope, 
the Emperor Baldwin, and Charles of Anjou were seated 
m state. The oath of peace was sworn m the presence of 
a great throng of spectators ; the syndics exchange 
kisses, and the Pope gave hn benediction, th^tening 
excommunication on all who should dare to break the 
pttce. Both sides gave hostages and yielded casvlcs as 
pledges of faith, and everything seemed to be arranged, in 
wcordanw with the benevolent intentions of the Pope, 
^hc Holy^ Father was lodged in the palace of his bankers, 
the hloMj, Baldwin in that of the bishop, while Charles 
occupied several houses in the Frescobaldi gardens. 
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There was new time to enjof life io Florence.bcforc the 
return of the banished Ghtbdlmes and the fetis'als to be 
^ven m theif honour. Bat suddenly it "was Icamt that 
the Ghibelhnc syndics, instead of carrying oot the con- 
cluding te*ms of the peace, had hastily fied from Florence. 
And the reason allied for this was, that the kings 
vicar had sent them an intimation that unless they left 
the city without delay, he would have them all cut to 
pieces at the request of the Guelph nobles Thereupon 
the Pope instantly set out for the Mugello, much enraged 
not only with the king, but even more with the 
Florentines (or th«r indifference to the whole farce, and 
he intnishsd their vioUtion of the oath by pronouncing an 
int^ict on the city 

^ Meanwhile Charles continued his aggressive policy vrith 
regard to the Ghibellines, and was secomed by the Flonttv- 
tines, who marched out under the banner of the Commune, 
sometimes alone, but oftener in junction with the French 
cavalry, to impose peace and assure the triumph of th«r 
party in all the noghbounn^ towns. But their arrogant 
daring was sometimes pushed too far, WTicn the Ghibrl- 
Imcs were expelled from Bologna, the Florennncs im- 
mcdiatelv set out to proffer their unrequested aid to that 
oty. But, much to thcjr amazement, on reaching the 
banks of the Beno. they found the Bolognese waiting to 
drive them back. The latter had achieved their purpose 
of bamshing the Ghibellines, but had no intention of 
allowing the haughty Florentines to come to disseminate 
their own party rancours under jmence of assisting the 
city. The Polesti of the Florentines was killed in UTi^g 
to'^h through the opining force, and the humiliated 
exi^ttion had to retrace its steps (1274) 

They were more fortunate with regatd to Pisa. Thar 
city, being torn by tarty strife, had banished Giovanm 
M^nti, judge of Gallura, and Count Ugolino delh 
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Gherardesca di Donontico, two ambitious Ghibclline 
nobles, who', deserting their own for the Guelph cause, 
applied to the Florentines for help. They immediately 
g^ntcd it, and joining forces with their new friends and 
the French, invaded the territories of their old rival, 
trapturing the Castle of Asdano in September, 1275 The 
following June, at the instigation of the same exiled 
nobles, they resumed hostilities with a larger army, aided 
by the Lucchcsc and other Guclphs, and accompanied by 
the king's marshal Again victorious, they compelled Pisa 
to make peace on June 13, 1276, and recall her exiles, 
especially the Count Ugolino, whose ambition was 
destined to bring fatal consequences on himself and his 
native town. 

Meanwhile Pope Gregory had returned from Lyons 
and reached Tusany m December, 1275 Still highly 
irritated against Florence, he refused to enter its gates ; 
but as the Amo was too swollen to be fordable, he was 
obliged to cross one of its bndges, and therefore raised 
the interdict from the city, although only during the time 
required for his passage. His death took place shortly 
afterwards, January 10, and in a single year three 
new Popes rapidly succeeded him • Innocent V , Adrian V., 
and John XXI. Then, on November 25, 1277, Nicholas 
111 . was elected to the pontifical Chair, and during his 
three years’ reign followed the same policy pursued by 
Gregory X., and with even greater zeal. Full of 
haughtiness and ambition, Nicholas sought to aggrandise 
his own family as well as the Papal power He renewed 
the scandalous practice of nepotism and simony by making 
some of his kinsmen cardinals and appointing others to 
high offices of the State. But on trying to negotiate the 
marriage of one of his nieces with a nephew of King 
Charles, the latter mortally wounded his pride bv the 
-reply, that although the Pope had crimson hose, his blood 
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had not been sufficiently ennobled to be mixed with that 
of French royalty.* Nicholas HI., already (hsgusted with 
the king, and suspidous of his roodres, could not eadlf 
pardon this affront. Hence he seized the first opportunity 
to let Charles know that although Rudolf of Hapsbttrg 
had not yer been crowned emperor m Rome, he had been 
already elected long of the Romans in G er m any, and that 
accoroj^ly it was no longer needful for Charles to fill the 
post oj vicar-imperul, only granted him durit^ the 
interr^num. Thus the French monarch was finally com- 
pelled to resign the vicariate of Tuscany, the title of Roman 
Senator, and even hts jurisdiction over Romagna and the 
Marches, that had been partly accorded to, partly usurped 
by him. Perceiving mat ^cre was no possibility of 
evading this blow, the king bstamly yielded the point 
without showing the slightest resentment, so that the 
Pope was driven to declare : ** This prince may have in- 
hcrited his fortune from the House of France, his cunnit^ 
from Spam, but his shrewdness of address could only 
have acquired by frequenting the Court of Rome.’’ * 

Nevertbelcss, he was not in the least deceived by the * 
king’s apjarent calmness, and neglected no chance of 
diminishing his power and aggrandiang that of the Holy 
See. Thus, when Giovanni da Procida was go^ 
through Italy seeking help for the Sicilian revolurioa 
tiut was soon to burst foi^, he received encouragement 
from the Pope. Then, after showing much favour to 
Rudolph of Hapsbiu^, Nicholas profital by the occasion 
to obtain Hs sanction for extending the states of die 
Church as far as the Neapo!i»aa firmtier on one side, and 
for including the March of Ancona, Romagna and, the 
Pentapolis on the other. And down to our own day 
the sates of the Church preserved these boundaries 
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almost unaltered. Although at the time, the domina- 
tion of the Popes was chiefly nominal over part of this 
territory, yet by dint of insistence they gradually achieved 
practical supremacy over the whole of it. 

V. 

As a first step in this direction, Nicholas III sent his 
nephew. Cardinal L-atino dc’ Frangipani, to establish peace 
in Romagna. As a Dominican monk, Frangipani had 
shown great powers of oratory, and was therefore fitted 
to enforce the new authority of the Church Count 
Bertoldo Orsini was also sent with him After a short 
stay in Romagna, the cardinal was transferred to Florence 
to renew with better success the reconciliation of hostile 
parties Gregory X. had failed to conclude Now, how- 
ever, the Florentines themselves seemed really desirous of 
peace Although freed from the too oppressive protection 
of King Charles, they still suffered from the evil results of 
his policy. The grandt, turbulent as ever, and with increased 
numbers and strength, were threatening division even 
among the Guelphs Viliam says of them that, " Resting 
from victories and honours won m wars abroad, and 
fattening on the lands of exiled Ghibelhnes and other 
fruits of enterprise, they began from pnde and envy to 
fall out with one another, so that many quarrels and 
feuds arose among the atizens of Florence, and much 
killing and wounding ” ’ First the Adiman began to stir 
riots from hatred against the Tosinghi, next the Pazzi 
and Donati came to blows, and this was seen to be a 
prelude to greater evils. Accordingly the Guelphs sent 
messengers to the Pope, prapng turn to send some one 
to pacify the city, unless he wished to see the party 

■ \'niani. Tit $6 
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Novella Vccchia \ the platforms tvere hung with tapcstnes, 
and the whole square carpeted with cloth. Hither came 
the Twelve, the Todcsta, the Captain of the people (then 
styled Giptain of the mass of the Guelph party), and their 
councils, together with all the rest of the magistrates, and 
a great concourse of spectators Lastly came the cardinal 
with his attendant prelates, and the general excitement was' 
heightened by the cxpectanon of his speech, since he was* 
known to be one of the most eloquent orators of his time. 
He gave an address on the ment and necessity of making 
peace, and Bnally the treaty was read aloud It was to 
put an end to all the old hatreds ; it stipulated the restitu- 
tion of conBscated property to the Ghibellines, with some 
interest on the capital ; all sentences, oaths, leagues, and 
associations made by the one party to the hurt of the other 
were declared null and void, and every clause of the 
statutes tending to the perpetuation of strife was to be 
cancelled. Either party was to furnish fifty sureties, and 
bound to forfeit the sum of fifty thousand silver marks, 
in case of any violation of the peace As an additional 
guarantee certain castles were to be given up, and the right 
was reserved of demanding more hostages should occasion 
require. Then came a long stnng of minute stipulations, 
all directed to the same end Many of the chief fimUies 
were to be confined to fixed places until they made peace 
with their foes and gave money and hostages in pledge of 
good faith The delegates of both parties kissed one 
another on the mouth, the documents of the treaty were 
solemnly registered, and party decrees of banishment and 
other sentences cancelt^ or burnt. The exiles were 
authorised to return ; and, svithout prejudice to the func- 
tions of the Podesta, the captrins, and guild-masters, 
were charged with the strict maintenance of the terms of 
peace For this reason the Captain was no longer to 
be entitled Captain of the Guelph party, but Captain of 
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the city and conservator of peace. Also, the office of 
vicar-imperial granted to Charles having now lapsed, it 
was decreed that hencefonvard the Podesta and Captain 
were to be nominated for two years by the Pope, and hs’^e 
each the command of fifty horse and fifty foot soldiers. 
After two years the right of election would be resumed 
by the people, provided their nominees were not opposed 
to, but actually approved by, the Head of the Church. 
Each Captain would then have the command of one 
hundred horse and one hundred foot, but, for the better 
preservation of peace, the said troops must neither be 
dtmens nor natives of the territory The guilds were 
likewise sworn to assist m numtaining peace. It was 
farther decreed that the statutes should be revised, the 
government of the city reformed, and an estimate made 
of the property of all persons who had been condemned 
to pay fines or damages » 

This would seem to show that the cardinal was almost 
in the position of a provisional dictator, with arbitrary 
power of decision. But he first consulted the msgtstrates 
as to many clauses proposed by him, while regarding other 
conditions of the agreement the Florentines obeyed them 
or not as they chose The people desired peace for the 
reasons we have already described and the cardinal was 
therefore given full powers to conclude ft on his own 
authority and that of the Church. But his success was far 
more apparent than real. In fact, the constitution of the 

• Ammiralo tbe younger was the first wnter to pxe an ewcl report of 
this agreeinent, with minute fietmU Sensed ftntn Sute papers, m fiis 
additions to ihe elder Ammiralo's “History* (Anno 1279 and 12S0) 
Several docomeats are given m the “Define tfegU Emditi Toscant," 
by Padre Ildefonso, vol, is p 63 and W. Still ampler details are given 
by Bonaini (** Della Parte Caeliia h» F»Te»»e*> in the Curmi// SUruo 
degfi Areiivi Tettoju, vol lu. p. 167 and fol also A. Gherardi's 

r«ent and very important wotk.^IiBCnBSiiItc delta Repobbfica Fioren- ^ 
tina ” (Firenie, Sansoni) The ongmal document of the Peace is to be 
found (muuUted) »n the SUte Archives of Florence. 
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Guelph party remained m force, and as soon as he had 
gone, the city t\as again tom by faction strife. He left 
Florence on April 24, laBo, after receiving a recompense 
of “ mille florcni auri in pccunii numerata, et aite zoie 
empte pro G^mun^ FJorentic.*' 

Nevertheless, during February and the beginning of 
March, he was so satisfied with his imagined success as to 
attempt the reconciliation of many adversaries confined to 
fixed domiciles. He likewise tried to give effect to the 
constitutional reforms presenbed by the peace; above 
all, that of replacing the twelve worthies by fourteen 
“ good men/’ composed of eight Guelphs and six GhibcU 
Imes These functionaries, in co-operation with the 
Captains and the councils, formed the government of the 
city, and were changed every second month. Neverthe- 
less, the Podcsti and Captain remained m office for one 
year more The authority of the Podesti, as the nominee 
of King Charles, had b^n much diminished under the 
latter’s rule; accordingly increased powers were now 
conferred on the Captain and Twelve, and the latter 
being augmented to fourteen,^ constituted the supreme 
power or Signory of Florence 

This custom of changing the Signory every second 
month— a custom maintained to the close of the Republic 
— has given nse to much discussion Certainly, this rapid 
mutation of the highest power in the State could not 
be favourable to peace, but, as wc have had frequent 
occasion to note, the new constitution of the guilds had 
reduced the attributes of the central government to a 
minimum Besides, the manifest tendency of all Italian 

• The Foatieen are mentioned together with the Twelve m the 
cardinal's treaty of peace, and for eocne time later both bodies are 
simultaneously meatvoned in the “Coasulte," according to the usual 
Florentine custom of enumerating U»e old as well as the new magis- 
trates. Snbsequently the Foortrea mioiie are recorded, and the Twelve 
disappear entire!} 
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publics to d^cnerate into deroodsm made tfce FJcrs- 

tines distrustful of any S^ory of longer diiradoi Now, 

loo, the Ghibtllmes having returned, there was specs] 
cause^ to^ fear that the government might be induced to 
conspire in favour of some ambitious personage disposed 
to play ^e tyrant at a moment’s noace. For thsse 
reason^ it was decided on the one hand to lessen the 
authority of the Podest% and on the other to fretjuendy 
change not only the hea^ of the covemment but even, 
as wiJl be seen, other political Functionaries as weiL 
Later on, election by ballot was adopted as another 
means of prevenrii^ the carrying out of any pre- 
arranged design against freedom.* 


Meanwhile the King of the Romans was sending ha 
vicar to Itaiy, vnth an escort of three hundred wenortljr, to 
ascertain the remper of the land, and whether the dties still 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Empire. On arriving 
in Tuscany, the vicar made halt at San Mmiato al Tcdcsco, 
and found the Pisans still GhibeJhnes, and eager to s«Tar 
fealty. But when the other Tuscan aties refused to recog- 
nise the rights of the Empire the Florentines co^p'cd 
the vicar with bribes, and, showing him the /iicilify of 
his mission, psrsasded him to depart acknowledging the 
force of the pnrileges granted mem by the Pope. 

Thus they dexterously contrived to make the altered 
policy of Rome a means of advancing ther own interests 
and damaging those of King Charles, whose power over 
Antral Italy was entirely lost. By once more calling 
the Empire to the front, and encouraging Rudolph or 

* Tu. 55; Aram-rala (Flotoiaee ed.-tiOD of iS45\ Ub. iH. 

p. 275, ic. ^ 
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Hapsburg to assert himself against Charles, Nicholas III. 
succeeded in weakening both, while giving new strength 
to the Papacy. So, too, svith equal sagacity, the Floren- 
tines had made use of the king to dominate Tuscany ; of 
the Pope to enfeeble (he king ; and, finally, of both to 
avoid yielding submission to Rudolph. 

Nicholas III died'in 1180 He had compelled Charles 
to leave Tuscany, and be satisfied with receiving from 
Rudolph the investiture of Provence and the kingdom of 
Naples. To render this agreement more binding, by 
means of a family alliance, Rudolph gave his daughter 
in marriage to a grandson of King Charles. But natumJJy 
the Utter accepted the arrangement most rcIuctantU, and 
took every opportunity of secretly exciting the Tuscan 
Guelphs against the Ghibellmcs, who were again coming 
to the front. Also, having learnt by his own experience 
the serious difference between having the Popes as friends 
or as foes, he hastened to Orvieto, where the new conclave 
was sittinc, determined to use every means to procure the 
election of some candidate favouring his views As usual, 
hepursuftlthis purpose unhesitatingly and without scruple 
Perceiving that the cardinals were temporising, and 
dreading the consequences of delay, he excited a revolt, 
during which the populace captured two cardinals of the 
Orsini house, relations of the deceased Pope, and decidedly 
opposed to the Angevin interests After this event the 
election took place, and on February 22, 1281, Martin IV. 
was proclaimed. The new pontiff was French, and being 
very friendly to Charles, immediately undertook to fonvard 
hts policy and support the Guelphs. 

But the general conditions of Italy were much changed, 
and therefore the king’s triumph at Orvieto failed to pre- 
vent the consequences entailed by his cruelty m Naples, 
and by the policy of Nicholas III from producing their 
natural effect. The latter’s agreement with Rudolph was 
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ratified by the new Pope» who counselled the cities of Italy 
to accord a hearty welcome to the emperor's daughter, 
nhen she came as the bride of the Wng’s nephew Even 
Florence was obliged to give the princess an honourable 
reception, although she vras accompanied by an Imperial 
vicar, who, as usual, abode at San Mmiato, in order to 
attempt to resuscitate the rights of the Empire in Tusany 
But a far graver change occurred in March, 1282, when 
the Sicilians, weaned of misgovernment, at last snatched 
up the gauntlet thrown by Conradin to the people, and 
with the sanguinary revolt of the Vespers began toe long 
and glorious war that was to free Sicily for ever from the 
Angevin yoke. In order to keep faith with the Guelph 
party and avoid unnecessarily irntating the Pope or the 
king, the Florentines sent five hundred horse to the latter’s 
aid ; and this contingent, comnunded by Count Guido di 
BattffijJle of the Gc«d« house, and beanngthe bsarterol 
Florence, took part in the si^e of Messina. But the 
revolution was everywhere tnumphant, the Florentines 
shared in the general defeat, and had to return, leaving 
thar flag in the enemy’s hands. The island was mcrit- 
ably lost to the French. 

Even before the outbreak of the Sicthan Vespers the 
Florentines had naturally b^un to be on the alert and 
watchful of their own interests Noting that the vicar 
was only attended by a small force, and gained few 
adherent, they soon tned to win him with gold, and 
succeeded in persuading him to lca>e the country after 
confirming the concessions previously granted to them. 
At the same time, profiting by the emperor's weakness in 
consequence of troubles at home, and by the fart of 
Charles being at a distance in Naples and al^dy gravely 
preoccupied concerning the approaching crisis in Sicily, 
they seized the opportunity to make some constitutional 
reforms First of all, now that the Podcsta and Captain 
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■were no longer elected by the king, but named Instead by 
the Pope, they decided to grant them ampler powers, in 
order to keep the <aty qvi«t by chctkvng the arrogance of 
the Ghibcilincs and tyranny oStht grandt. Both factions 
were daily becoming more threatening ; and particularly 
the latter, which cinccUed magutetial decrees by absolute 
force, prevented the laws from being executed, committed 
murder either directly or indirectly for the sake of party 
revenge, and kept the aty m a perpetual turmoil It was 
therefore decreed to allow the PoQesta greater freedom of 
action in the general repression of enme, and pve the 
Captain a la^er force with which to maintain order and 
punish erimmals to »,hom the Podesta might have been 
too lenient The grandi were not only bound to swear 
obedience to the laws, but to give hostages for their good 
faith; so that even should they succeed in escaping from 
the city after committing anv crime, those who had given 
surety, or stood hostage for them, would have to suner in 
their stead all punishments or fines to which the contuma- 
cious were condemned To ensure the execution of all 
' these decrees a thousand armed men were chosen among 
the citizens. Of this number two hundred were con- 
tributed by the Sesto of St Piero Scheraggio, as many by 
that of the Borgo, the four other Sesti each giving 150 
men, and then the whole thousand being divided in com- 
panies with the banners of the different quarters, or rather 
:eslteri of the city, 450 men were placed at the orders 
of the Podesta, and 550 under the Captain’s command 
They bore colours given them by either magistrate in the 
presence of the public parliament, and whenever the bell 
rang the signal for thw assembly no gatherings of the 
people were dlowed in the aty * 

* The old ehroniclM contiio ladifteUOas of these psrticuUn, but for 
tho mtnuce descnpiionof theiB,conobo«ied by documentarv evidence, 
ttJe Ammifato the joitager, in hb appendices to the '‘Stone" of 
" Amtntrato the elder 
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This reform seemed the more iodispensable, seeirg that 
under Charles’s rule the employment of dtizen soldiers 
commanded by the gonfaloniers of the guilds had f^ea 
into disuse, and order was maintained by means of fordgn 
troops. Thus the Captain had forfeited much of the 
authority that it was now sought to restore to him. 
Now, too, we find the Fourteen emp owered to conduct 
the government without summoning the Counal of One 
Hundred, of which the documents cease to nuke mention. 
Owing to this, and also to the lack of concord between 
the eight Guelph and six Glubellinc members, the autho- 
rity of thcFourteen, instead ofbdng strengthened, suffered 
decline. Accordingly, another reform was in course of 
arrangement, when the outbreak of the Sicilian Vespers 
gave the Florentines more freedom of action. They had 
three speaal objects in view Firstly, to make the 
Republic independent of Pope, emperor and king ; 
secondly, to close accounts with the Ghi^Uines, because 
they were nobles, and as constant adherents to the Emp « 
supported its pretensions m Tuscany ; tiurdly, to lower 
the pride of the grandt, whether Guclphs orGhibcIImes, 
because their tyrannous deeds kept the city in continual 
disturbance. This, indeed, was one reason why the terms 
of Cardinal Latino’s peace were no longer obs^ved ; and 
why, above all, the promised indemnities to injured 
Ghtbellincs had never been paid. Also, on February 8, 
1282, a Guelphic League was concluded with Lucca, 
Pjstoia, Prato, Volterra, and Sienna, whose adherence was 
compulsory ; and San Gimignano, Colic, and Poggibonsi 
were also given permission to join. The members of the 
l^eague swore to remain united ten years for the common 
defence, and were each pledged to h^ five hundred horse 
with the customary number of squires. ^ Also, as usual, 
the allies joined inaspeoes of convention touching the 
exchange and passage of raerchamfisa. 
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But the most important point for Florence was the 
internal reform of the city. All the guilds, and especially 
some of greater, were becoming more strongly organised, 
and acquiring increased politic influence. In fact, the 
capitudmU or guild-masters, figure more frequently in the 
public records, side by side with the Fourteen, the Qptain, 
and Podesta. It is at this period (1182-3) that we even* 
find mendoned a Htfemor Artijitum et Arttum^ together 
with two councils, an indubitable sign of the growing 
power of the guilds.* For, although the Defensor dis- 
appears later on, and his office is deputed to the Captain, 
this change only occurred when the government of the 
Republic was actually earned on by the guilds. Mean- 
while they already shared m the election of the Fourteen, 
and aided them with their advice. The chroniclers tell 
us that by a reform enacted in June, 1282, the pnors of 
the guilds were finally raised to office in place of the 
Fourteen ; but in fact the change happened less suddenly 
than might be inferred from their account of the matter. 
For we find that—^is was alivays the case with Florentine 
reforms — the Fourteen continued to govern in co-operaUon 
with the new priors, until, overshadowed by the growing 
importance of the latter, they gradually disappeared 
altogether. It is certain that on June 15, 1282, three 
Pr/orj of the Arts were made chiefs of the Republic — 
namely, the priors of the Cahmala, Money Changers, and 
Woollen Guilds They were attended by six guards 
{btrrovteri), and had six heralds to summon the citizens 
to council ; they dwelt m the Badia, without leaving it 
during their whole term of office, and generally deliberated 
in junction with the captain. The Fourteen remained in 

' Dr. Hartwig, who first called anentioa to this point, also renmted 
that the office of Di/tnsor is fint recorded m the '* CoBSulte,” m N ovember, 
13 $ 2 , and that the first Defender mcBtitmed bjr natne is Bernardino della 
Porta. “ Consulie,* pp. Ii6, ijr, 133, 140, from November 6, laSj to'' 
February 6 , IJ83, 
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This reform seemed the more indtspcnable, seeing that 
under Charles's rule the employment of dtiaen soldiers 
commanded by the gonfaloniers of the guilds had fallen 
into disuse, and order was maintained by means of iore:gn 
troops. Thus the Captain had forfeited much of the 
authority that it was now sought to restore to him. 
Now, too, we find the Fourteen empowered to conduct 
the government without summomng the Council of One 
Hundred, of which the documents cease to make mention 
Owing to this, and afso to the Jack of concord between 
the eight Guelph and six GhibcJhne members, the autho- 
ntyof the Fourteen, instead of being strengthened, suff^ 
decline. Accordingly, another reform was m course of 
arrangement, when the outbr^k of the Sicilian Vespers 
gave the Florentines more freedom of action. They h«l 
mee special objects in view. Firstly, to make the 
Republic independent of Pope, enmeror and king j 
secondly, to close accounts with the Ghibelline^ because 
they were nobles, and as constant adherents to the Empire 
supported its pretensions m Tuscany , thirdly, to lower 
the pride of the grandt, whether Guelphs or.Ghibellines, 
because their tyrannous deeds kept the city in continual 
disturbance This, indeed, was one reason why the terms 
of Cardinal Latino’s peace were no longer observed ; and 
why, above all, the promised indemnities to injured 
GhibeJlines had never been paid. Also, on February 8, 
1282, a Guelphic League was concluded with Luca, 
Pistoia, Prato, Voltcrra, and SiCnn2, whose adherence ivas 
compulsory ; and San Gimignano, Colie, and Pc^ibonsi 
were also given permission to join The members of the 

League swore to remain united ten jears for the common 
defence, and were each pledged to hire five hundred ho^e 
with the customary number of ajuircs. Also, as usual, 
the allies joined in a species of convention touching the 
exchange and passage of merchandise. 
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But the most important point for Florence was the 
internal reform of the city All the guilds, and espedally 
some of ^eater, were becoming more strongly organised, 
and acqumng increased politic influence. In ftct, the 
(apttudtni-, or guild-masters, f^iu^ more frequently in the 
public records, side by side with the Fourteen, the Captain, 
and Podesta. It is at this period (1282-3) that we even ' 
find menfioned a Btftmtr Arttficum et Artium, together 
with two councils, an indubitable sign of the growing 
power of the guilds * For, although the Defensor dis- 
appears later on, and his office is deputed to the Captain, 
this change only occurred when the government of the 
Republic was actually carried on by the guilds Mean- 
while they already shared m the election of the Fourteen, 
and aided them with their advice. The chroniclers tell 
us that by a reform enacted in June, 1282, the pnors of 
the guilds were finally raised to office m place of the 
Fourteen ; but in fact the change happened less suddenly 
than might be mferted from their account of the matter. 
For we find that— as was always the case with Florentine 
reforms — the Fourteen continued to govern in co-operation 
with the new pnors, until, overshadowed by the growing 
importance of the Utter, they gradually disappeared 
altogether. It is certain Aat on June 15, 1282, three 
Friors of the Arts were made chiefs of the Republic — 
namely, the pnors of the Calinjala, Money Changers, and 
Woollen Guilds. They were attended by six guards 
{hrrovtert), and had six heralds to summon the citizens 
to council ; they dwelt in the Badia, without leaving it 
dunng their whole term of o0i%, and generally deliberated 
in junction with the capt^. The Fourteen remained in 

‘ Dr. lUrtwig, *ho first called attentioa to this point, also remarhed 
tlut the office of Oefmsor is first record^ la the “ Consulte,” m N ovember, 
J3%2, acd that the first Defender mentioned by name is Bernardino della 
Porta. “ Consulte,* pp. 116,132, 133, 140, from November & uSa to'' 
Febrwari 6, 1283. 
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office with them for some time longer, but chicfiy fr9 
forma.^ After the first two months it was deemed 
necessary to increase the number of the priors, not only 
because three were found to be insufficient ; but also bring 
necessarily chosen from one or the other half of the six 
seslien, they invariably seemed to represent one division 
only of the riuacns. Accordingly, to avoid delay, 
in the Aogusr of the same year, the three guilds ot 
Doctors and Dru^sts,Silkwcavcrs and Mercers, Skinners 
and Furriers, were added to the original number. Offin- 
guilds also were subsequently added, but the number of 
the priors remained restricted to six, one for each ustiert. 
Compagni says that “ them Jaws [or fimcaons] consisted 
in guarding the property of the Commune, and in serirg 
that the signories did justice to every one, and that petty 
and feeble folk were not oppressed by ths great and 
powerful.”* At the end of their two months* term the 
priors, assisted by the guild^masters and a few additional 
citizens, derignated as amtf, elected their own successors 
to office. 

VilJani affirms that the title of pnor was derived from 
a verse of the Gospel, where Chnst says to His disciples, 
“Vos estis priorcs " \Vhat is certain is that by means of 
this reform the guilds, or rather commerce and trade, had 
the whole government of the Republic in their hands ; 
and it should also be noted that although the above- 
raenrioned guilds, together with that of the jurists and 
notaries, constituted the seven greater arts, yet the I^al 
guild — perhaps because it represented neither indusny 
nor commerce— is left unnoticed by the chronicJe.'S at 

• Dr Hirtwigalw ascenaiBei thaiia tlse"Co^*«Ite'lhe firsttansnon 

of the pnon ocean <m Jooe Tliesr ium« «re reconfed 

iboie of tie Fourteen ; on Apnl *4. *»3. precedence 

tie latter, aadfrom December fanwdetbef ere ewntwoed alone, wnh- 

out the Fourteen. 

* Cfc. I. p 25 and foL (the Del Lorg»Mil«») 
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this point. Henceforward the Commonwealth Is a true 
republic of traders, and only to be governed by members 
of the guilds. Every title of nobility, whether old or 
new, becomes an impediment rather than a privilege 
Consequently many of the principal families began to 
change their names m order to di^ise their former rank 
The Tornaqmnci divided into Popoleschi, Tornabuoni, 
Giachinotti, ficc. ; the Cavalcanti became' Malatesti and 
Ciampoh ; and others assumed fresh names * Nevertheless, 
many proudly clung to their anaent appellations and titles ; 
and when King Charles' son, the Pnnee of Salerno, was 
summoned to Naples from Provence, he halted in Florence 
by the way on purpose to imitate his father by creating 
new knights By these artificial devices it was hoped to 
give new strength to an anstocracy that was doomed to 
decline by the natural course of events ; but the means 
employed w'erc too utterly opposed to the political and 
social temper of Florence to have the slightest success 
there No longer fettered by Pope and emperor, and 
emancipated from the oppressive patronage of King 
Charles, who was now abwrbcd m Sicilian matters, the 
Florentines had organised the constitution in the manner 
that suited them best, and by entrusting the greater 
guilds with the management of the State gained a real 
predominance in Tuscany that they turned most skilfully 
to account for the extension of their trade. The politico- 
commercial league, concluded m March, 1282, to which 
we have already alluded, proved most benefiaal to their 
interests, and the subjection of neighbouring towns and 
territories was another means to the same end 

Nevertheless, the two Ghibelline cities of Arezzo and 
Pisa still remained hostile to Florence. The former was 
a threatening presence m the upper Val d’Amo, while 
the latter, with its wealth, power, and command of the 
‘ VlUini, vH 79, Amnuato, iu. pp 28$-^ 
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sea, was a danger to the lower valley, and, standing on 
the road to ^^orn and Porto Pisano, was an obstruction 
to the maritime trade of FJorence. Hence it was obvious 
that sooner or later the Republic would be forced to 
combine with friendly ndghbours and new allies agamst 
both these foes, and especially against Pjsa. Free access 
to the sea-board was more indispensable than ever to 
the Florentine trade, and should Pisa continue to block 
the way, the Republic would reap nothing from the 
successes it had already achieved. 

Meanwhile the Florentines enjoyed the benefits of 
peace for two quiet years During this time Charles’ 
son, the Prince of Salerno, and other members of the 
royal house were received in the city with all due pomp 
and parade In March, 1283, the long came m person 
to Florence on his way to Bordeaux, where he was to 
engage in single combat with Peter of Aragon, who had 
been proclaimed Lord of Sialy by the people of the 
island. By this much-talkcd-of duel, that never took 
place, the war desolating Southern Italy was to be brought 
to an end Even on this occasion the king, although 
noisily welcomed in Florence, and probably oppressed by 
grave anxiety, insisted on creating more knights, regardless 
of the trouole he caused to the people. Nevertheless, 
after he had gone, the merrymaking were continued with 
greater zest than before. On St. John’s Day, always a 
great festival in Florence, a company was formed of a 
thousand young men, who, clothed in white robes and led 
by one of their number representing the **Lordof Love,"* 
inaugurated games and diversions of every kind, giving 
dances m the streets and within doors to persons of aii 
ranks — ladies, knights, and common folk. This Court of 
Love was in imitation of certain French customs 'first 
* VilUni says (vii 89) that^his “was Use mosi noble and renowned 
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introduced into Florence by the Angevlns It now 
numbered three hundred knights, so-called dt corredo, 
chiefly created by King Charles, according to the French 
mode They gave bani^ucts and had a train of pages, 
courders, and buffoons imported from various parts of 
Italy and France. But all this was a fruitless attempt 
to introduce customs opposed to the city’s traditions, a 
childish means of asserting the cinstenctt of a newpatridan 
order. The populace was enchanted with these gay 
doings ; but the thriftier dttzens at the head of the 
government, and constituting the real strength of the 
'Republic, highly disapproval of them, and were dis- 
gusted to find that after struggling so long to repress 
the nobility fresh efforts were needed to stamp out its 
remains. Throughout Tuscany, indeed, fresh warfare 
was impending, for the Sicilian Vespers seemed to have 
roused the Impenalists to new vigour. For this reason 
Corso Donati had declared, at a tonsulfo held on February 
26, 1285, that all distncts appertaining to the Empire 
(de Im'ptrto) and bordering the Florentine territory were 
to be subject ad tumdictionem Comums Floretiisae.'^ New 
agreements were made to this effect mth the other 
Guelph cities ^ But the most urgent consideration of all 
was how to overcome the pndc and power of Pisa, that 
obstinately Ghibellmc city with whom Florence had 
always been compelled to struggle, and must now struggle 
anew. But how was success to be assured? Florence 
was neither willing nor able to depend on the help of the 
French king, and even with the combined aid of all 
its allies could not muster sufficient strength^ for the 
enterprise. Therefore much sagacity and diplomatic 
skill were required in ordor to multiply the resources 

* “ Consulte,” vot 1 pp. 169-70. 

• Hartwij, “Em menschenalter floientiuscbe Geschichte (US®^3) 
Freiburg! 1889-91, p. iti. 
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of the Republic, and the Florendnes proved equal to 
the occasion. 


Although the dty of Ksa derived all its strength and 
influence from its mantime trade, nevertheless — other 
from being always on the Impenal side, or because such 
V’as the prwestmed fate of all Italian sea-board rcpuW-cs 
■ — ^it was dominated by a powerful anstocracy to the same 
extent as were Genoa and Venice. With their usual 
astureaess, the Florentines had Jong sought to bring thar 
influence to bear on the Pisan nobles, m order to create 
discord among them Giovanm Visconti, cnbtlwl Judge 
of Gallura, from the high and remunerative post once 
held by him in Sardinia, as governor of several provtnees, 
for the Pisan Republic, had been subsequently (*5743 
exiled on account of his Guelph procJivmes, and had 
then joined the vicar of King Charles and the Guelph 
League against his native state. He died in 1275 ; and 
just at that time Count Ugolino della Gherardesca, one 
of the most powerful and ambitious nobles of Pisa, who 
aspired to eswblish a despotism there, was driven into 
banishment with other formidable^ Guelphs 
These exiles not only made alliance with the Florentines, 
but, in conjunction with the Lcamic, or Taglse, made war 
on Ptsa and captured several castles, Vico Pisano included. 
In the September of the same year they remmed to the 
attack in co-operation with the Angevin vicar-royal, 
Florentines, and Lucchesc, and, defeating their fcJIow- 
driaera at tJtrce miles' distance from Pm, seiz«J 
the C^tle of Asciano, which was handed over to tie 
Lucchesc. In 1276 the war was resumed by Florence 
and Lucca, and again at the instigadon of Count Ugolino 
and his friends. This was the occarion alluded to at an 
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catUtr page, vihen both s^ts brought powerful ariuies 
into the field and came to a pitched battle between Pisa 
and Pontedera, on the banks of the so-called Fosso 
Arnonico, a canal into which the Pisans had formerly 
diverted the waters of the Amo for the better defence 
of thdr territory. Again the Pisans were worsted, and 
the bitterness of defeat cnham»i by having to accept 
peace on the terms proposed by Florence, of which the 
first and hardest condition was the readmittance in their 
city ot all the banished Gudphs, and particularly of the 
ambitious Count Ugohno, whom they hated so deeply. 

Pope Gregory X. was highly displeased by tms war, 
and by the ardour and pertinacity with which it was pursued, 
for he CQns\dered the Ghlbelhne spmt of Pisa a barrier 
to the growing power of the Florentines, who, m spite of 
being Guelphs, used every effort to become wholljr inde- 
pendent of the Papacy. ‘Wherefore, after vainly enjoining 
them to put an end to the war, he excommunicatea their 
city. But the Florentines ofier^ slight excuses, and until 
1276 p^d no attention to his thunders. Then at last 
peace was declared, but dunng its very brief duration 
plans were arrang^ for new expeditions 

After this the Repubhe of Pisa enjoyed a few tranquil 
years, and owing to the vastness of its trade and the 
extension of its colonies, its finances were rapidly restored 
to their former prosperity Unfortunately, certain Pisan 
families had become so powerful by means of their wealth 
that, no longer satisfiM with republican equality, they 
sought to dominate the internal affairs of the State and 
direct its foreign policy in favour of their personal ambition 
rather than of the interests of the State. The Judges 
of Gallura and Arborca, Counts Ugolmo, Fazio, Nen, 
and Anselmo della Gherardesca, all had thrir own little 
courts and men-at-arms after the fashion of princes. 
Absorbed in covetous rivalries, they distracted the atten- 
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of the Republic, and the Rorendnes proved equal to 
the occaaon. 


Although the city of Pisa derived all its strength and 
induence from its maritime trade, nevertheless — cither 
from being always on the Imperial side, or because such 
was the predestined fete of all Italian sea-board republics 
—it was dominated by a powerfrj anstocracy to the same 
extent as were Genoa and Venice With their tisual 
astuteness, the Florentines had iong sought to bring their 
influena to bear on the Pjsan nobles, in order to create 
discord among them. Giovaam Vjscontj, entitled Judge 
of Gallura, from the high and remunerative post once 
held by him in Sardinia, as governor of several provinces, 
for the Pisan Republic, had been subsequently (1*74) 
exiled da account of hts Guelph procliviaes, and lud 
then joined the vicar of King Charles and the Guelph 
League against his nadre state. He died in ; and 
just at that tune Count Ugohno della Gberardcsca, one 
of the mo« powerful and atnbiaous nobles of Pisa, who 
aspired to establish a despotism there, was driven into 
banishment with other formidable Guclphs (1275). 
These exiles not only made alliance with the Florentines, 
but, in conjunecon with the League, or Tcgltay made war 
on Pisa and captured several castles. Vico Pisano included. 
In the September of the same year they returned to the 
attack in co-operation with the Angevin vicar-roj-al, 
Florentines, and Lucchese, and, defeating th«r fellow- 
citizens at three miles’ distance from Pisa, seized 
the Castle of Asdano, which was handoi over to the 
T,Tir<-hiMy. Jn 1276 the war was resumed by Florence 
and Lucca, and again at the instigation of Coant Ugolino 
and his friends. Ihis was the occarion alluded to at an 
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earlier page, when both sides brought powerful armies 
into the field and came to a pitched battle between Pisa 
and Pontcdcra, on the banks of the so-called Fosso 
Amonlco, a canal into which the Pisans had formerly 
diverted the waters of the Amo for the better defence 
of their territory. Again the Pisans were worsted, and 
the bitterness of defeat enhanced by having to accept 
peace on the terms proposed by Florence, of which the 
first and hardest condition was the readmittance in their 
city of all the banished Guclphs, and particularly of the 
ambitious Count Ugolino, whom they hated so deeply. 

Pope Gregory X was highly displeased by this war, 
and by the ardour and perttnaaty with which it was pursued, 
for he considered the GhtbcUine spirit of Pisa a barrier 
to the growing power of the Florentines, who, in spite of 
being Guelphs, used every effort to become wholly inde- 
pendent of the Papacy Wherefore, after vainly enjoining 
them to put an end to the war, he excommunicated their 
city. But the Florentines ofier^ slight excuses, and until 
1276 paid no attention to hts thunders. Then at last 
peace was declared, but dunng its very brief duration 
plans were arranged for new expeditions. 

After this the Republic of Pisa enjoyed a few tranquil 
years, and owing to the vastness 01 its trade and the 
extension of its colonics, its finances were rapidly restored 
to their former prospenty. Unfortunately, certain Pisan 
families had become so powerful by means of their wrealth 
that, no longer satisfi^ mth republican equality, they 
sought to dominate the internal affairs of the State and 
direct its foreign policy in favour of their personal ambition 
rather than of ^e interests of the State. The Judges 
of Gallura and Arborea, Counts Ugohno, Fazio, Ncn, 
and Anselmo della Gherardcsca, all had their own little 
courts and men-at»arms after the fashion of princes. 
Absorbed in covetous rivalries, they distracted the atten* 
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tion of the magistrates from the dangers threatening thrir 
republic, and-daily becoming graver and more imminent 
For, in fact, the strength of the Republic was not only 
almost exhausted by the continuous attacks of the 
Guelph League, but for some dmc past the rivalry of 
Genoa had been threatening to rolminate in a still deaiier 
strife. As both these mandme cities were Ghibcllme, 
they had every reason to be at peace \rith each other and 
combine in defending thetr interests against the far greater 
sea power of Venice. But, on the contnry, Ais only 
seemed to exasperate their reciprocal jealousy. Their 
fleets were constantly m collision in Levantine wafers. 
They had a desperate encounter in 1277 near Constanti- 
nople and on the Black Sea, Jt ended >n disaster foe the 
Pisans, who had been the assailants, and from that moment 
they panted for revenge Nor were opportunities lacking. 
While the Venetians were asserting absolute dominion 
over the Adriatic, the Genoese and Pisans, hard by co the 
Mediterranean, were always crossing each other’s tracks, 
inasmuch as both were eng^ed in the same trading 
ventures, and both possessed colonies m the same isIancG 
of Corsica and Sardinia Thus, they were involved in con- 
tinual conflict. Then, too, as the Guelph league was 
spcdally hostile to Pisa, it supplied Genoa with pcrpcmal 
pretexts for bcginmng the hostilities which the Florentines 
were seeking to mate by every political manmuyre. At 
last their reciprocal hatred rcachol so high a pitch that 
the Pisans themselves were the first to provoke the war. 
Thar burning desue for reprisals was continually kept 
aflame by the greed of the nobles, who hoped to convert 
the conflict mto a ladder to power, and whose own 
ambitions were spurred by die crafty encour^ement of 
Florence 

Corsica was ruled by a certmn Smucello, bearing the 
title of Judge of Cinarca. He had been educated in 
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Pisa, and the Republic had assisted him to regain and 
increase his hereditary posseswdns in the island. Govern- 
ing there as a vassal of Pisa, he nes'Crtheless transferred 
his allegiance to the Genoese, who occupied another part of 
the island ILater on, after perpetrating every species of 
cruel and tyrannous deeds, he turned against Genoese 
and devastated their Corsican towns Taking refuge at 
Pisa, that republic granted him protection as a former vassal, 
equally regardless of the subUquent treaties, by which 
he had sworn fealty to Genoa, and of all the barbarities 
he had committed. Pisa tried to reinstate Sinncello In 
Corsica by force, but as the Genoese were determined to 
keep him at a distance, this served to provoke hostilities 
In tact, being sent back to the island with izo horse and 
200 foot, he was able to recapture his possessions; but 
from that moment (laSa) the Genoese and Pisan ships 
were always chasing one another over the Mediterranean 
in order to engage. Accordingly, from the end of 1282 
to the August of 1283, a continual senes of sanguinary 
conflicts took place, sometimes attaining the proportions 
of real naval battles ; and although the Pisans were 
generally defeated, they always rallied their forces, and 
pr^ared to resume the struggle On one occasion half 
their fleet penshed in a storm , nevertheless, shortly after 
this (1284) they sent twenty-four gallcj’s to escort Count 
FaziO to Sardinia, where collisions with the Genoese 
were of constant occurrence In fact, on the 1st of May, 
they encountered the latter’s fleet, gave battle, and earned 
on an obstinate fight that lasted the whole day. Finally, 
however, the Pisans were beaten off, leaving thirteen 

f alleys and a great number of prisoners in the enemas 
ands. Notwithstanding this reverse, the same year wit- 
nessed another naval battle between the two republics, 
that proved one of the most memorable fights on record 
in the Middle Ages. 
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Gencja, whose victories had cost her dear, cau^ vessels 
to be built and equipped in every port of the Riviera ; 
while Pisa, although exhausted by so many conflicts on 
sea and land, made prodigious efTbtts of all Idrds. By 
apf^ing to the patrioQsm of her noblesr families, she 
elicited a worthy response. The Lanfranchi, a numerous 
Pisan clan, equipped no Jess than eleven gallep at their 
own expense ; the Gualandi, La, and Gaetani, furnished 
six ; the Sismondi three ; the Oriandi four ; the Uper- 
xinghi five ; the Visconti three ; the MoscH two ; and 
other familia joined m equipping one. Andrea Moro- 
sini, the Venetian, one of the highest naval celebrities of 
the dme, was chosen Podesta, with full powers to make all 
requisite preparations for the war, and to then assume the 
chief command of the fleet at sea. Thus both sides sent 
forth the most formidable armaments to be seen in those 
times. Genoese writers reckon their vessels to have been 
ninet)'-six in number, and those of Pisa seventy-two ; 
whereas Pisan historians reckon their fleet at 103 sril 
^inst 130 of the Genoese. Ac any rate, both are agreed 
that the Genoese fleet outnumbered the P 5 san, and that its 
supenonty was enhanced by the greater skill of its com- 
manders The two armadas cruised in search of each 
other for some time, and then tacked about before giving 
battle, each trying to grin the better position. It is 
Averred that the Pisans sailed to the entrance of the port 
of Genoa, discharging silver arrows and baffs covered with 
purple cloth, in order to nuke a display of wealth, after 
the usage of the rime. Anyhow, it ts known that some 
of their galleys were anchored off Pi^o Pisano, and others 
lying in the Amo, between the two badges of the city, 
when the news came that the Genoese fleet had been sighted. 
All Pisa was in a turmoil ; scattered crews hastened on 
board, and the archbishop, attoidcd by his clogy, and 
bearing the banner of the R^bhc, appeared on the Ponte 
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Vecchio, and blessed the fleet. Thereupon, amid joyful 
shouts, the gallcjrs weighed anchor, and swept down the 
river to the sea. It is related that at the moment the 
benediction was pronounced the crucifix on the standard 
fell down, which was judged a bad omen 

The 6th of August, 1284, was a memorable day. The 
two fleets met off Mcloria, at a short distance from Porto 
Pisano Here in past times the Genoese had been 
severely defeated by the Pisans, and here they now sought 
revenge in the famous battle so fully recorded by our 
historians The remoteness of the event, and the dis- 
crepancies between Tuscan and Genoese accounts, make it 
very difficult to obtain absolute knowledge of all the 
details of this fight Accordingly it will be safer to fix 
our attention on the best ascertained and more remarkable 
points. 

The Pisan fleet consisted of three squadrons. Of 
these, Admiral Andrea Morosim commanded the first ; 
while the second was under Count Ugohno, who, in spite 
of his courage, was no trustworthy leader, on account of 
the devouring personal ambmon urging him to subordinate 
the interests of the State to his own greed for power. 
The third was commanded by Andreotto Saracim Oberto 
Doria, an officer of great courage and experience, was 
high admiral of the Genoese fleet As it first hove in 
sight, this armada seemed no greater than that of the 
Pisans, but only because a reserve of thirty galleys, com- 
mand^ by Benedetto Zaccana, lay hidden behind Mcloria 
— or, according to other accounts, behind Montenero— * 
ready to join in the fight when required. Soon after 
midday the battle began, and raged for some hours 
without any decisive result. But when the two flag-ships 
met, both fleets closed in a general engagement On cither 
side vast numbers of combatants, killed, wounded, or 
stunned, were hurled into the sea. TTie waves were 
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crimsoned ■with blood j drowning' men clutched at oars 
to save thrir lives, but were relentlessly thrust under by 
the rowers' next strokes, owing to the impossibility of 
checking the manoeuvres in the thick of the fight, and at 
the most critical moment. Just then Benedetto Oceana, 
having been sigtialled for, hove in sight, full sail, and 
Avi^ swe^ing oars, m time to decide the fate of the day. 
Seeing him draw near, the Pisans knew they were out- 
numbered, and their courage began to fail, although they 
continued the fight with undiminished ardom. As Zit- 
carii dashed in, he contrived to bring his galley alongside 
Dona’s, so as to wedge Morosmi, whose flag-ship was 
making a gallant defence. At the same time the galley 
bearing the Pisan standard was also surrounded by the 
foe. On all sides the sudden amval of the reserve 
squadron had ^ven fresh courage to the Genoese and 
dimimshed the hopes of Pisa The struggle was now too 
unequal ; nevertheless, both sides were unwilling to end 
It, for each bitter enemy was seeking to destroy not 
only the other's fleet, but the very life of the nvaf 
Repubhe. 

But the conflict could not go on for ever. The Pisan 
banner, on its tall iron shaft, was suddenly seen to bend, 
and the next instant it fell with a homble crash beneath a 
storm of blows, while at the same moment the admiral’s 
flag-ship began to give way, and Morosmi, who had been 
shockingly wounded m the face, was forced to surrender. 
At this juncture Count Ugolino, for his own treasonable 
purposes, gave the signal for flight, and thus completed 
5 ie catastrophe. Seven Fmn galleys were sunk, twenty- 
eight captured by the foe, while, according to the inscrip- 
tion on the Church of St. Matreo at Genoa, no less daa 
9,272 prisoners were nken, Certtin Pisan writers raise 
the number to eleven, and some even to fifteen thousand ; 
but this may have included many of the slain, who may 
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undoubtedly be reckoned at five thousand. At all events, 
after the battle of Melorta, it became a common saying in 
Tuscany that one must now go to Genoa in order to see 
Pisa, 

When those who had escaped returned to Pia, all the 
town flocked into the streets to ask news of their kmdred, 
and nearly all had to mourn the loss of some killed or 
captured relations. A host of old men, women, and 
children wandered about the city maddened with despair, 
so that at last the magistrates were forced to ordain that 
all should keep to their own homes Soon all the 
inhabitants were clad in black, and only women were seen 
in the streets. Genoa, on the contrary, rejoiced and 
made gUd » but victor)' had no wise softened its hatred 
against Pisa. This was proved when the fate of the 
prisoners came to be discussed Some citizens proposed 
putting them to a heavy ransom t others to exchange 
them for the Castcl dt Castro in Sardinia, the key of 
the Pisan possessions there , but neither suggestion was 
approved. Oraton raised their voices. cr>nng that it were 
best to retain the prisoners until the war should he really 
at an end Thus the women, being practically widowed, 
but Unable to re-marry, population would be checked, 
and the Pisan army prevented from repairing its Josses, 
In fact, the war continued sixteen ) ears longer , and by the 
time the prisoners were released, their number was reduced 
to one thousand and odd, all the rest having succumbed 
to disease, old age, injuries, or hardship 


VIU, 

It is difficult to decide which rose to greater proportions 
during these years— the hcroicendorancc of calamity on the 
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part of the Pisans, or the Insatiable hatred of their rictors 
Soon after the catastrophe of Meloria, Florence and Lucca 
proposed an alliance with Genoa, in order to join that 
power^ in completing the extermination of the rival 
republic. This alliance was to be mamtamed for twenty- 
five years from the conduaon' of the war. Hostilities 
were to commence wothm fifteen days, Genoa being 
pledged to provide fifty galleys, and Florence and Lucca 
to furnish an army. Thus the allies could make com- 
bined attacks by sea and by /and, and were Bound to carry 
on the campaign for at least forty days every year. ■- Pisa 
understood that her total overthrow was decreed, and her 
detestation of Lucca, and still more of Florence, was so 
keen that, to avoid yielding to those states, she professed 
her readiness to accept instead the terms of submission 
Genoa had sought to impose. But tt was now too late. 
On the 13th or October the treaty of alliance was sub* 
scribed, in the Badia at Florence, by delegates irom 
Lucca and Genoa, together with the representatives of 
Florence, of whom Brunetto Latini was one. An arrange- 
ment was also made allowing the other Tuscan dues to 
join the League, and, what was far more remarkable,' 
another clause provided for the admisaon of Pisan 
pnsoners of itiBueatizl position who should have sworn to 
make war on their own state. Even Count Ugolino, his 
sons, and the Judge of Gallura, were to be adaiittea on 
the same terms, provided they became Genoese atizens 
and acknowlcd^ the suzerainty of Genoa over their 
estates. Nevertheless, no pnsoners were to be admitted 
without the general consent of the allies, and were not to 
exceed twenty in number This clause clearly proves that 
many Pisans were traitorous, or disposed to treason Nor 
was Florence forgetful of ihe aim she had constantly in 
view ; for even on this occadon she took care to insert 
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profitable commercial agreements in the treaty of political 
alliance.* 

Several other cities of Tuscany speedily adhered to the 
League, "and preparations for war began. Pisa was soon 
surrounded on all sides. The Florentines marched into 
Val d’Era, the Lucchese captured several castles, while 
Spinola‘5 Genoese squadron attacked Porto Pisano and 
wrought much damage there. Suddenly, however, the 
Florentines showed so much slackness m lending their 
aid, as to excite the grave discontent of Lucca and Genoa. 
Their chief object was to promote their own commerce ; 
hence, while anxious to break Pisa’s pride, and reduce the 
city to submission on the plan pursurf with other Tuscan 
towns, it did not suit their views to let the Genoese usurp 
the chief share of the work, much less the lion's share 
of the profit Yet, as things stood, the latter's naval 
superiority rendered this result only too cenain. For, 
were Genoa once mistress of Pisa, the Mediterranean 
would be practically hers, and. with so much increased 
power, would be truly formidable to Florence. 

Accordingly, after raising such a host of enemies against 
Pisa, the Florentines now tned to turn things to their own 
exclusive advant^e, and, with the usual double dealing of ( 
the period, paid little respect to the treaties they hadswom 
to observe. The Pisans instantly saw their opportunity 
and Sought to profit by it , but m so bungling a fashion 
as to hasten their rum. As wc have already related, they 
had Vainly attempted to come to terms with Genoa , ana, 
their gnevous calamities rendenng them unable to cope 
with assailants equally formidable by land and by sea, they 
now made endeavours to conaUate Florence. For this 

’ Ammirato fives full details of this treaty A summary of the 
original document was afterwards included by Canale, in his ** Nuova 
Istona della Repuhblica ^ Geneva" (the Lc Monmer edition), toL ui. 

P W 
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part of the Pisans, or the insatiable hatred of thrir victors.' 
Soon after the catastrophe of Melona, Florence and l^ucca 
proposed an aliianre srith Genoa, ia order to join that 
ponvr in compledng the extermination of the rival 
republic. This alliance was to be maintained for twenty- 
five years from the conclusion of the war. Hostilities 
were to commence within fifteen days, Genoa being 
pledged to provide fifty galleys, and Florence and Lucca 
to furnish an army. Thus the allies could make com- 
bined attacks by sea and by /and, and were bound to carry 
on the campaign for at least forty days every year. Pisa 
understood that her total overthrow was decreed, and her 
detestation of Lucca, and still more of Florence, was so 
keen that, to avoid yielding to those states, she professed 
her readiness to accept instead the terms of subcussion 
Genoa had sought to impose. But it was now too late. 
On the 13th of October the treaty of alliance was sub* 
scribed, in the Badia at Florence, by delegates from 
Lucca and Genoa, together with the representatives of 
Florence, of whom Brunetto Latim was one An arrange- 
ment was also made allowing the other Tuscan rides to 
join the League, and, what was far more ronarkable, 
another clause provided for the admisnoa of Pisan 
prisoners of infiuectiaJ position who should have sworn to 
make war on their own state. Even Count Upalmtx. his 
sons, and the Judge of Gallura, were to be atunittea on 
the same terms, provided they became Genoese citizens 
and acknowledged the suzerainty of Genoa over their 
estates. NeverSteless, no prisoners were to be admitted 
ivithout the general consent of the allies, and were not to 
exrecd twenty in number. This clause dearly proves that 
many Pisans were traitorous, or disposed to treason Kor 
was Florence forgctfiil of foe aim she had constantly in 
view ; for even on this occarion she took care to insert 
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profitable commercial agreements in the treaty of political 
alliance.* 

Several other ritics of Tuscany speedily adhered to the 
League, -and preparations for vnx b^am Pisa tvas soon 
surrounded on all sides. The Florentines marched into 
Val d'Era, the Lucchese captured several castles, while 
Spinola’s Genoese squadron attacked Porto Pisano and 
wrought much damage there. Suddenly, however, the 
Florentines showed so mudi slackness m lending their 
aid, as to excite the grave discontent of Lucca and Genoa. 
Their chief object was to promote their own commerce ; 
hence, while anxious to break Pisa’s pride, and reduce the 
aty to submission on the plan pursura with other Tuscan 
towns, it did not suit their views to let the Genoese usurp 
the chief share of the work, much less the lion’s share 
of the profit. Yet, as things stood, the latter’s naval 
superiority rendered this result oi\ly too certain. For, 
were Genoa once mistress of Pisa, the Mediterranean 
would ^ practically hers, and, with so much increased 
power, would be truly formidable to Florence. 

Accordingly, after raising such a host of enemies against 
Pisa, the Florentines now tried to turn things to their own 
exclusive advantage, and, with the usual double dealing of \ 
the period, paid little respect to the treaties they had sworn 
to observe. The Pmns instantly saw their opportunity 
and sought to profit by it , but in so bungling a fashion 
as to hasten their ruin. As we have already related, they 
had vainly attempted to come to terms with Genoa ; and, 
their grievous calamities rendering them unable to cope 
with assailants equally formidable by land and by sea, they 
now made endeavours to conciliate Florence. For this 

• Ammtrato give* full detail* of tbi* treaty A suttmaTy of the 
original doennent «-as afterwards included by Canale, In hi* “Nuova 
tstona della Repubblica di Genpva'^tbe Le Monnier edilion), vol lu 
p.34. 
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pumKc they nominated Count Ugolino to the oSce of 
Podcsta, and even entrusted Km subseqnentJy with the 
docction of the war, in spite of the general belief that he 
had played the traitor at Meloria. For, knowing Km to 
be Guelph, a^ secretly favourable to the Florentines, they 
consider^ him fitted to fulfil their purpose of detaching the 
latter from the Genoese interests. Tney knew, alsofthat 
the ojunc was absorbed in the single idci of estafah'sHrg 
his own domination in Pisa j th eref or e he would be ready 
to come to terms, if required, with the enemies of ha 
country, and be capable of the worst crimes in order to 
gratify Ks enormous ambition But, this amVmon once 
sated, the Fisans believed that, possessing many friends 
among the Guelphs,hts courage and astuteness would enable 
him to arran^ sadsfactorr terms. This proved to be the 
case, but hts tnterrention ted to very unexpected results. 

liie chron’clers relate that Ugohno sent the rectors of 
Florence a present of Vernacaa wine, with gold florins at 
the bottom of every flask as a bribe.* This legend merely 
signifies that he was conndered capable of employing any 
means to attain his own ends. At all events, he was 
obliged to impose very cruel sacrifices on Ksa before the 
Florentines could be induced to suspend hostilities. It 
was necessary to cede important domains, castles such- as 
Sta IVIaria a Monte, Fuceccbic^ Sta Croce, and Moate 
CalvoU, and to restore the dty to the Guciphs by banisKng 
all the GKbellines^the dlr^ hnimiutiDn to a republic 
that had always been stead^tly Ghibcllice. But, with 
her very eadstcnce at stake, Hsa was bound to submit cvea 
to this. 

^Vhen, however, the Genoese and Lucchese diseovered 
that the Florentines had deserted them and were siding 
with Pisa against Lucca, they complained so bitterly 
of tKs breach of faith, Aat Count Ugolmo deemed it 
< \IU20!, ru. $S; Slalesptni, ccaSH 
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well to at least silence Lucca bjr the cession of Bicntina, 
Ripafratta, and Viareggio. In this manner the haughty 
Pisan Republic was stripped of nearly all its territories 
outside the aty gates, and deprived of all power of 
defending the coast, at a dme when its ships were being 
chased and plundered by the Genoese on every sea 
Amid the ^neral ruin and desolation, however, Ugolino 
triumphed ; for now, being absolute lord of Pisa, his dearest 
desire was fulfilled. Nevertheless, his power was much 
less secure than he supposed, for the fiery Pisan spirit was 
not entirely extinguished, and already the majority of the 
citizens were growing intolerant of a tyranny at home 
failing to spare them humiliations abroad The smallest 
occasion served to show that public feeling was on the 
ve^e of an outbreak. 

Much discontent was also provoked in the course of 
negotiations with Genoa for the restitution of the prisoners, 
comprising many of Pisa’s best sons Their release was 
desired at any cost,* but the count, knowing them to be 
GHbclImcs, and consequently opposed to himself, daily 
invented fresh obstacles to prevent their return, and 
fay proposing terms the Pisans could not accept, always 
caused fresh delays Thus, as he intended, no conclusion 
could be arrived at. But his arrogance finally ,produccd 
discord even among his own party His nephew, h^no 
Visconti, judge of Gallura, and the natural head of 
the Guelph faction, began to make overtures to the 
GhibcIIines for the purpose of combating his uncle 
Thereupon Ugohno promptly sent many other Ghibellines 
into exile, and demobshed ten of their grandest palaces 
This produced an outburst of indignation, ^^o made 
close alliance with theGualandi and Sismondi, and all tried 
to hasten the prisoners’ release, while the count found 
fresh pretexts for delay by reviving causes of dispute 
with Genoa. 
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After vain attempts to rouse the people against him, 
Nino and his friends resorted to legal measures, hoping in 
this way to curb his tyrannous excesses. He had been 
nominated Captain-general of the people, but had illegally 
usurped the office of Podcsti in. addition, and fixed his 
r^idcnce in the palace of the Signory, where he had no 
right to dwell His nephew and the others sued him for this 
before the Anzianti and obliged him to leave the palace in 
conformity with the law. He obeyed for a short tune, but 
soon , resumed his former supremacy by force. Mean- 
while, party hatred grew stronger, the count fomenting 
discord with Genoa, while his enemies, as another means 
to his overthrow, were doing their utmost to conclude 
peace and deliver the prisoners 

At last the count discerned his peril, and tried to find 
some way of escape. Seeing that certain Guelphs were 
no less hostile than the Ghtbellioes and had joined with 
them against him, he dead^ on conahating the latter, in 
order to detach them from the Guelphs who had forsaken 
his cause. Thus he might at once defeat these deserters, 
and, having isolated the Ghibelhnes, find it easy to destroy 
them later on 

But, in spite of these ingenious devices, both parries 
finally combined against him, under the command of 
Archbishop Ru^iero, one of the most powerful of the 
Ghibetlinea. Civil war raged in the city ; Ae public palace 
was alternately seized by the archbishop, and re*capturcd 
by the count; while the latter, bhoded by his fiay for 
revenge, rejected the warnings and advice of even his 
closest adherents. One day, when the popular discontent 
had come to a climax, in consequence of the high pnee of 
provisions, and no one ventured to inform him of it, one 
of hb nephews demanded audience, explained the state of 
things, and advbed him to suspend the levying of customs, 
so as to lower the price of food But uiis enraged the 
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count to such a point that, drawing his dagger, he stabbed 
the speaker in the arm, A ncphe^v of the archbishop 
chanced to be present, and being a friend of the wound^ 
man, rushed forward to shield him from further attack. 
Thereupon the count, maddened with furv, caught up an 
axe that lay near, and with one blow stretched the intruder 
dead at his feet 

The Archbishop Ruggieri dissimulated for a while, 
waiting lus chance to take revenge It came at last. On 
July I, 1288, the council of the Republic was assembled 
in the Church of St Sebastian to discuss the arrangement 
of peace with Genoa, Both the Ghibellines and people 
yearned for peace at any cost , but the count raised fresh 
obstacles, still relying on the support of his fnends As 
the meeting dispersed, the archbishop perceived that the 
favourable moment had arrived, and that no rime must 
be lost The Gualandi, Sismondi, Lanfranchi and other 
houses joined with Kim, and all proceeded to attack 
Ugolmo The latter made a valiant resistance, aided by 
two of his sons, two nephews, and a few devoted followers 
After the first encounter, m which Ugolino’s natural son 
was slam before his eyes, he took refuge in the palace of 
the people, and defended it from midday to dusk, when 
the besiegers decided to set it on fire Then, forcing 
their way through the flames, they captured the count, 
with his two younger sons, Gaddo and Uguccione, and his 
nephews Nino, sumamed Bngata, and Anseimuedo The 

P risoners were thrown into the Gualandi tower on the 
'lazta dcgli Anziani, and Ruggicn kept them most closely 
confined there for several months.* Finally the key of 
the tower was cast into the Amo, and all left to die of 
starvation, amid the torments immortalised by Dante’s pen.’ 

‘ Some of the chroniclen assert that the archbishop hoped to extract 
large suas of money from his captires before making an end of them 
• For details of the Pisan war with Genoa and Florence, vule “Stone 
e Cronache Pisane,*’ e^ted by Botaini and others in vol n. (pU. L and 
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IX. 

TTiese events, while still further reducing the strength 
of the unfortunate dtf, Bketdse caused the oi'crthrow of 
the Pisan Gutiphs, by once more driving them into cule, 
and promoted the hopes of the GhibShnes, who now 
• seemed to have gjuned new life 'm Tuscany. A«»fdinglj' 
Florence was again compelled to recur to amts. • Charles 
I of Anjou was no more, and Pope Honorius, bei^ 
/avouraWe to the Ghihellwes, hid jnsfrgafed his Jatisisss, 
Prenzivalle del FIcseo, to assume the post of vicar- 
imperial in Tuscanp But as the dries of the League gave 
him a very rough reception, he rented to Areaao, and 
vainly promulgated edtets agamst the Guciphsc By tHs 
rime no one heeded the wwds of Imperial vicars. Oa 
realising this be went back to Germany, leaving Arezzo 
t prey to coaHicts, in which the Ghibeirmes won tbs victory, 
with the help of numerous Florentine exiles. The 
Guelphs sought refuge in neighbouring castles, whither 
reinforcements reached them from the Florentine Szgaory. 
Thus the war spread even to the Upper Val d'Amo ; for 
as the Ghibcliines had retunicd to power, both m Arezzo 
and Pisa, led fay the spuitual lord of cither town, they 
had now to be encountered on two sides In Pisa tbeir 
chief Tpas the Archbishop Ubaldlni, in Arezzo, Guglielmo 
d^Ii Ufa^ni, an equally Ghibelline prelate. The latter 
was also a betrer wamor than priest, the lonl of many 
strongholds, and being of a very slippery nature, first 
attempted to betray the city to the I^orenrine, in return fear 
an agreement guaranteeing him his possessions The men 
•of Arezzo contrived, however, to compel him to keep 
faith with his own party. On June i, 1288, the army of 

H.) of the "Arehino StOTCfl IlaSuM*'. Canale. “Nowra Isttma della 
Repabbnea di Geaora • . Vlflasi i FUa^swdal Bergo ; liaizion Saipv, 

TtJ- rr. SisiaoDdi , • Hfrt des Rep. It," T. u. chap- i. 
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the League took the field. It comprised nobles and fopo- 
Jam from every part of Tuscany, and together with the 
mercenary troops reached a total of 1,600 horse and 1 2,000 
foot. They carried on the campaign for twenty-two days, 
capturing and razing about forty castles, great and small, on 
the Arettne territorjr; but then a great storm wrought so 
much damage to their encampments, that they were forced 
to beat a retreat. As a mark of insult to the enemy, they 
had held races under the walls of Arezzo, naming twelve 
knights di correda ; > but then, raising the siege, they 
went back to Florence, leaving their foes unconquered 
and undismayed* In fact, when the Siennese separated 
from the mam body on the way to their own city, they 
were surprised by a band of Aretmes a ambush, and 
thoroughly routed 

During the month of August the Florentines joined 
vrith the Pisan Guelph exile, Nmo di Gallura, made raids 
on Pisan lands, and occupied the Castle of Asciano ; then, 
in September, they marched against the Aretmes, who had 
now gathered an army of seven hundred horse and eight 
thousand foot. No pitched battle, however, took place, 
for the enemy retreated before the Florentines, leaving 
them to devastate the country at their will, but after- 
wards made repnsal in the beginning of 1289, by laying 
waste the Florcntmc territory, and penetrating almost as 
far as San Donato. These variously important skirmishes 
paved the way for more serious hostilities 

All Tuscany was now preparing for war. The captain 
elected by Pisa was Count Guido da Montefelcro, who 
had risen to the highest distinction by his victory over the 
French troops of Charles of Anjou at the battle of Forli 
He was undoubtedly one of the bravest warriors of the 
time, and on his arrival in Pisa quickly reorganised the\ 
militia, and created a new body of light infantry of three 
’ Aa order at Icaiglithood bsuWd to tlie nobility 
^ 30 
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ix. 

These events, while sail finther reducing the strength 
of the unfortunate city, likewise caused the overthrow of 
the Pisan Guelphs, hy once more driving them into exile, 
and promoted the hopes of the Ghtbelltnes, who now 
• seemed to have gained new life m Tuscany. Accoi^ngly 
Florence was agrin compelled to recur to arms * Charles 
I of Anjou was no more, and Pope Honorius, Wng 
favourable to the Ghibelbncs, had instigated his Jdnsman, 
Prcnzivalle del Fiesco, to assume the post of vicar- 
imperial in Tuscany But as the cities of the League gave 
him a very rough reception, he retired to Arezzo, and 
• vainly promulgated edicts against the Guelohs. By this 
time no one heeded the words of Imperial vicars. On 
realising this he went back to Germany, leaving Arez*o • 
a prey to conflicts, in which the Ghihelhnes won the victory, 
with the help of numerous Florentine enles Toe 
Guelphs sougrit refuge in neighbouring castles, whither 
reinforcements reached them from the Florentine Signory. 
Thus the war spread even to the Upper Val d‘Amo ; for 
as the Ghibellincs had returned to power, both in Arezzo 
and Pisa, led by the spiritual lord of cither town, they 
had now to be encountered on two sides In Pisa their 
chief was the Archbishop Ubaldini, in Arezzo, Gugllelmo 
degh Ubcttini, an equally GhtbelJmc prelate The latter 
was also a better warrior than priest, the lord of many 
strongholds, and being of a ve^ slippery nature, first 
attempted to betray the aty to the Florentines, m return for 
an agreement guaranteeing him his possessions The men 
.of Arezzo contrived, however, to compel him to keep 
faith with his own party. On June i, 1288, the army of 

n) of the "Archmo Stonco Italano*'; Canale. "NnoTi fttaru della 
Repabblica di Genova ■ . VUlani ; Flitnisro dal Borjo ; Mnmon Scrips 
Tof xt , Sistaoadj, •I1i« dejRep It," T. w. chap 1 
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the League took the field. It comprised nobles and fopo- 
lani from every part of Tuscany, and together with the 
mercenary troops reached a total of 2,600 horse and 12,000 
foot. They earned on the campaign for twenty-two days, 
capttinng and razing about forty castles, great and small, on 
the Aretme territory; but then a great storm wrought so 
much damage to their encampments, that they were forced 
to beat a retreat. As a mark of insult to the enemy, they 
had held races under the walls of Arezzo, naming twelve 
knights dt corredo , * but then, raising the siege, they 
went back to Florence, leaving their foes unconquered 
and undismayed^ - In fact, when the Siennese separated 
from the main body on the way to their own city, they 
were surprised by a band of Aretmes l\ ambush, and 
thoroughly routed. 

During the month of August the Florentines joined 
with the Pisan Guelph exile, Nino di Gallura, made raids 
on Fisan lands, and occupied the Castle of Asciano ; then, 
in September, they marched against the Aretmes, who had 
now gathered an army of seven hundred horse and eight 
thousand foot. No pitched battle, however, took place, 
for the enemy retreated before the Florentines, leaving 
them to devastate the country at their will, but after- 
wards made rcpnsal in the beginning of 1289, by laying 
waste the Florentine territory, and penetrating almost as 
far as San Donato. These vanously important skimushes 
paved the way for more senous hostilities. 

All Tuscany was now prepanng for war. The captain 
elected by Pisa was Count Guido da Montcfeltro, who 
had risen to the highest distinction by his victory over the 
French troops of Charles of Anjou at the battle of Forli 
He was undoubtedly one of the bravest wamors of the 
time, and on his arrival in Pisa quickly reoigamsed the'v 
militia, and created a new body of light infantry of three 

* An order of Inigtiihood binited to the nobilitf 
'' 20 
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thoiisand cr<Ksbowraen, able to do good service against 
the heavy cavalry then considered the chief strength of an 
army. On the other hand^ the Arednes increased their 
forces so much, that when Charles 11. of Anjou pssed 
through Florence on the way to his coronation in Naples, 
the^ Florentines were obtig^ to grant him an escort of 
their best horse and foot soldiers, to protect him fron 
the attack threatened by the men of Arezzo. Oa this 
occasion they asked the king for a good leader, to enable 
them to pursue the campaign energetically, and Amcr^o 
de Narbonne b«ng appointed to the post, he joined them, 
accompanied by WiUtam de Durfort and one hundred 
men-at-arms 

On June a, xaScj, the new captain, Narbonne, took the 
field with an army of one thousand horse and ten thou- 
sand foot soldiers of the League. It comprised the flower, 
of the Florentme nobles and commons, including dt 
hundred of the best-cqujpped kmghts ever furxush«J by 
the city. Prato, Pistoia, Sienna, and all the allies, includ- 
ing .the Guelphs of Komagna, had sent their due con- 
tingents. Meanwhile the Aretines had collected all the 
Ghibelhnes from n«ghbounog cities, and were encamped 
at Bibbiena with eight hundred horse and eight thousard 
foot, under the command of their captains, the greatest 
of whom was the daring Bishop Gugiiclmo degh Ubjr- 
tim On finding that he could not make terms with 
Florence to secure his own strongholds, without being 
exposed to the vengeance of the Arerines, he had plutged 
into the war with youthful ardour. His conduct was 
arrogant and full of assurance ; for be relied on his own 
courage and that of his men, and despised the Florentines, 
because, so he said, they w»e as sleek as womenfolk ^ 

On the I Jth of June the two armies met in the plain of 
Poppi, near Cam^dino, where the engagement b^n. 
The battle is known by that name, and rendered all the 
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more celebrated by the fact of Dante Alighieri — then 
joung and unknown — having fought in it 'Fhe Floren- 
tines had placed a mixed host of infantry, crossbowmen, 
and bucklermcn in the van, and their wings were 
formed of 150 skirmishing light horse, who were all 
picked men. Vieri de’ Cerem was among the latter ; for, 
having been entrusted with the choice of those of his 
jeuiere, he insisted, in spite of illness, on accompanying 
his son and nephews to the battlefield. In the rear of 
the first division a stronger force of heavy cavalry and 
infantry was drawn up, with the baggage-train behind. 
Corso Donatl led a band of about 2jo foot and horse 
Lucca, Pistoia, and foreign parts. He was 
Podesti of Pistoia at the time, and was directed to 
hold his reserve back until the commandcr-in-chicf gave 
the signal to advance. On either side there was a fever of 
emulation between the Guetphs and the Ghlbellines, and 
to gratify the ambition of their respective leaders, some 
were awarded the honour of knighthood that day, in 
order to spur them to greater feats. The Florentines 
were under orders to await the enemy’s charge, and Messer 
Simone del Mangiadon of San Mmiato shouted to his 
men, “Signon ! our Tuscan battles used to be won by 
vigorous assault, but are now to be won by standing still " 
The Aretines, on the contrary, trusting to their own 
courage and their leader's skill, made so impetuous a 
charge to the cry of “ Fiva San Donatol ” that the Floren- 
tine army wavered, and gave way before the shock. 
Nearly all the light horse were hurlrf from their saddles, 
and the main body fell back. But the foot soldiers flank- 
ing the second corps moved forward to the cry of 
Narhsna cavaUere !’' and by threatening to surround 
the enemy, checked its advance, and thus gave their 
comrades time to re-form, Gjunt Guido Novcllo, in 
command of 150 Aretine mountol skirmishers, lost his 
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thousand crossbowmen, able to do good service against 
the heavy caraliy then considered the chief strength of an 
army. On the other hand, the Aretines increased their 
forces so xmich, that when Charles II. of Anjou mssed 
thro^h Florence on the way to his coronation in Naples, 
the Rorendnes were obJigM to grant Wm an escort of 
their best horse and foot soldiers, to protect him from 
the attack threatened by the men of Arezzo On this 
occasion they asked the king for a good leader, to enable 
them to pursue the campaign energetically, and Amengo 
de Narbonne being appointed to the post, he joined them, 
accompanied by William de Durfort and one hundred 
men-at-arms. 

On June 2, 1289, captain, Narbonne, took the 

field with an army of one thousand horse and ten thou- 
sand foot soldiersof the League. It compnsed tbeflo«-tr 
of the Florentine nobles and commons, including sir 
hundred of the best-equipped knights ever furnish^ by 
the dty. Prato, Pisto^ Sienna, and ail the allies, includ- 
ing .the Guelphs of Romagna, had sent their due coo- 
dn^ents. Manwhtle the Aretines had coQtaed all the 
Ghibelhnes from neighbouring cities, and were encamped 
at Eibblcna with eight hundrM horse and eight thousar^ 
foot, under the command of their captains, the greatest 
of whom was the dinng Bis.hc^i Guglielmo degh Gbcr- 
tinu On finding that be could not make_ terms with 
Florence to secure his own strongholds, without being 
exposed to the vengeance of the Ar^nes, he had plangcd 
into the war with youthful ardour. Jdis conduct was 
anogzst and full of assurance ; for he relied on his own 
courage and that of Ws men, and despised the Florentices, 
because, so he said, they were as sleek as womenfolk.^ 

On the iith ofjune the two armies met in the plain of 
Poppi, near Cimpaldino, where the engagement 
The battle is known by that name, and rendered all the 
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more celebrated by the ftct of Dante Aiighieri — then 
young and unknown — having fought in it The Floren- 
tines had placed a mixed host of infantry, crossbowmen, 
and bucklcrnicn in the van, and their wings were 
formed of 150 skirnushing light horse, ^vho were all 
picked men. Vjen de' Cercu was among the latter ; for, 
having been entrusted with the choice of those of his 
ititiere, he insist^, in spite of illness, on accompanying 
his son and nephews to the battlefield In the rear of 
the first division a stronger force of heavy cavalry and 
infantry was drawn up, with the baggage-tram behind. 
Corso Donati led a band of about 250 foot and horse 
from Lucca, Pistoia, and foreign parts. He was 
Podesta of Pistola at the time, and was directed to 
hold his reserve back until the commandcr-in-ch'ef gave 
the signal to advance. On either side there was a fever of 
emulation between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, and 
to gratify the ambition of their respective leaders, some 
were awarded the honour of knighthood that day, in 
order to spur them to greater feats. The Florentines 
were under orders to await the enemy’s charge, and Messer 
Simone dei Mangiadon of San Mmiato shouted to his 
men, ** Signori 1 our Tuscan battles used to be won by 
I vigorous assault, but are now to be won by standing still ” 

; Tlie Aretincs, on the contrary, trusting to their own 
' courage and their leader’s skill, made so impetuous a 
I charge to the cry of " Piva San Donato! ” that the Floren- 
tine array wavered, and gave way before the shock. 
Nearly all the light horse were hurled from their saddles, 

, and the main body fell back. But the foot soldiers flank- 
, ing the second corps moved forward to the cry of 
“ Harbona tavahere / ” and by threatening to surround 
the enemy, checked its advance, and thus gave their 
comrades time to re-form. Count Guido Novello, in 
, command of 150 Aretinc mounted skirmishers, lost his 
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|«s£n« of irand, and bf ftifing to attack tie fos at tic 
. moment -when thrir ranks were m confircon, caused inu^ 
harm by the delay. Bot this was his asuil behariocr, 
and presently, as the %ht grew hotter, he took to 
flight — also as usual On the other hand, Corso IJocaa, 
although instructed to keep his men steady, and not to 
advance undJ escpressly sumraoaed, could not reaaia 
inert on bcholdi^ the Florentines waver at the first 
shock of encounter, and cned aloud, “ Jf we lose, I will 
perish with my fellow-crdtens ; if we win, let who Ekes 
come to Kstoia to punish our disobedience ; *' and so 
saying, gave the conimand to take the enemy in fiasL 
Thus the attacking Aretines were now chargtsi in tfccr 
turn. They made an admirable resistance^ and thrir 
earalry being insuffident, the infantry crawled on all fours 
among the advaneiog troops, and disembowelled ther 
steeds. But no prodigies of personal courage could avail 
to decide the battle. There was a fierce and prolonged 
meJre j the Florentines fought stubbornly, and nearly all 
the leaders of the Arcrincs were fcilloi. Archbimop 
Ubertini fell, sword in hand ; so, too, his nephew* 
Goglielmino dd Pzzzi, held to be one of the Invest 
capasns in Italy, and Boonoonte, the Count of Monte- 
feftro's son. X^lany Florentines perished, including three 
of the Uberti and one of the Abbad. Count Guido 
Novello alone saved his skin by flight. The Aretmss 
were thorm^hly routed, aiaJ, aecmdn^ to Vjllaiu, left 
seventeen hundred dead on the field, and two thousand 
prisoners in the enemy's hands. But of these only 
-740 teachol Florence, the rest having escaped or been 
ransomed. This is not very saarprisuig, when we re- 
member ia these Guelph and Ghib^ne wars fellow- 
dtizens, and old friends or rclarions, often had to mee 
in combat ; and that consequently leniency was mors 
oafural Chan hatred, although there are only too many 
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instances of the ferocity to which the latter feeling 
Was carried The Florentine losses were slight and un- 
important. Corso Donati, wh<»e daring charge greatly 
contributed to decide the simple, and Vicri de’ Cerchi 
were both covered with glory. Many men previously 
deemed of little account won high reputation that day, 
while many others forfeited thrir fame. At any rate, all 
the best citizens and captains returned safely to Florence, 
and there was general rejoiang in the city.* 

The Florentines had felt assured of victory from the 
outset. In fact we are told that the pnors, having 
fallen asleep on the day of the battle, worn out by 
their previous vigils, they were suddenly awakened by 
the sound of a voice seeming to cry • " Arise, for the Are- 
tines are beaten.” At that moment all the citizens were 
in the streets, waidng impancntly the arrival of news. 
At last the desired messen^ appeared, and there was an 
outburst of joy and festivity. Later on discontent was 
excited by hearing that the army had failed to follow up 
the victory by giving pursuit to the foe For had the 
latter been dnven back into Arezzo, that town might 
have been easily seized Instead of this, the forces cap- 
turcd.Bibbicna, belonging to die bishop, plundered several 
castles, and devastated the country for twenty days 
They ran races round the walls of Arezzo, and used their 
rams to drop asses crowned with mitres into the town, in 
order to insult its inhabitants. But they suspended all 
serious hostilities for the time, although, when the new 
priors had been chosen, the government at once despatched 
two of them to the camp, in order to push forw^ the 
•war In person, and hasten the capture of the dty. But 
the favourable moment had passed, for the Arctines made 
some successful salUes, and set fire to all the besiegers' 
engines of assault. Accordingly, leaving a sufficient force 
* G ViQani, Dino Comptsni, aod tbe other Flomtioe cbroniclefs. 
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to guard the captured castles and unfinished siegc-works, 
the Florentines returned home on the 23rd of July, muds 
to the displeasure of the dozens, who murmu^ that tie 
enemy’s gold must have hecn poured into the 'camp 
NevCTtheless,agreat victory had been won, and thesoldier' 
were reedved with vast demonstrations of delight. Ai 
the people, with the banners and insignia of every guilii 
and the whole of the clergy, «'cnt forth in proccss’on tc 
welcome the conquerors. The Captain, Amerigo de Nar- 
bonne, and Ugolino de’ Rossi, the Ptxlesd, entered tis 
town in state, beneath sumptuous canopies of doth of 
gold, borne by the noblest of Florentine knights. The 
entire cost of the campaign was paid by levying a property 
tax of SIX lire, six re/d per cent- in the city and its tern* 
tory- This tax soon yielded a product of thirty-^ 
thousand gold florins, owng, as VUJani remarks (vii. 13:), 
to the admirable administration and oiganisatiOQ of the 
financial afiairs of the Commune at that tune 
After humiliating the two hosule cities of Arezzo uni 
Pisa, the Florentine Republic had overthrown the Ghibel- 
Imes and assured the tnumph of the Guelphs throughout 
Tuscany, and thus gdned almost unlimited influence, both 
poliricaj and commerdaL Hence there was a vast and 
rapid increase of prosperity. Great festivities and banqoeo 
were held in all the wealthiest houses, and palace courtyuds, 
covered with silken canopies and draped with gorgeous 
stufls, served as places of entertainment for the atizens. 
In token of rejoiang the womenfolk paraded the streea 
wearing garlands of flowers Nevertheless, there » 
general wish to continue the war, tn the hope of com- 
pleting the overthrow of the two most powerful Ghibeilme 
dries. This, however, was no easy lask- 

In 1289 there were fresh sldrnushes b^cen the Guelphs 
and GhibcUincs, although none of any importance. -The 
Florentines made several attempts to capture hittto by 
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force and by fraud, but alwaj^ in vain. In November 
they had contrived a secret arrangement by means of which 
it was hoped to surprise the dty. A decree was suddcrJy 
issued summoning all able-bodi«i men to assemble outside 
the walls before a candle lighted at one of the gates 
should have time to burn down. The army thus hastily 
gathered made a forced march on Arezzo ; but the treason 
plotted there had been already discovered : a dying man, 
rumour said, having revealed it to his confessor. At any 
rate, the army was obliged to withdraw from a bootless 
errand. 

In the June of the ensuing year, 1290, the Florentines 
resumed the campaign with an army of 1,500 horse and 
6,000 foot, furnished by the League Surrounding Arezzo, 
they devastated the temtory withm a circuit of six miles, 
for the space of twenty-nine days, but without acbicviM 
any farther result At that penod all cities were fortified, 
and before the invention of gunpowder siege operations 
had no chance of success, save by treason, against a resolute 
defence. Now, too, the Florentines were trying to carry 
on a double campaign, against Arezzo on the one hand 
and Pisa on the other. In fact, presently leaving three 
hundred horse and a considerable number of foot soldiers 
to garrison the neighbouring strongholds, they transferred 
the rest of the army from the Upper to the Lower Val 
d’Arno, to act against Pisa 

In the preceding year, aided by Florence and the 
League, Lucca had taken the field with four hundred 
horse and two thousand foot, m order to carry on the war 
with Pisa, while the Florentines were busied with Arezzo. 
This force encamped before Pisa, and, according to usage, 
held races there; harried the territory for twenty-five 
days, captured the Castle of Caprona, and made several 
assaults on Vico Pisano, but achieved no farther result. 
Now, in *290, the Florentines resumed the attack in com- 
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bination with all the great /okcs of the League. And whilt 
this army was making a general attack hy land, the Gcnoe» 
fleet swooped down on the coast with deadly efl^ 
Leghorn and Porto Pisano were taken, the four towers 
guarding the harbour were thrown into the sea, and the 
Melotia lighthouse destroyed in the same way, together 
with its keepers. Before setting sail the Genoese blocked 
the mouth of the harbour by sinking fourships laden with 
ballast, and demolished all warehouses and palaces. Bot 
the haroc wrought by land was confined to the destruction 
of txops and the demolition of pet^ strongholds. Mcan- 
wh^e the Pisans made a brave resistance on all sides. 
Guido di Montefcltro, their captain, used his newly 
invented troop of light horse to excellent efiect against 
the Tuscan infantry of the X.eague and the heavy avalry 
la its pay. By has successful sallies he repAtedlyadueyea 
a bloMy revenge for past losses. In PecemW^ icpb 
the Pisans marched on the Castle of Pontoiera, and finding 
it slackly defended, accomplished its capture, and shortly 
afterwards stirred the C^tlc of "V^gnale to revolt against 
San Miniato. Thereupon the Florentines deddra on 
sending an army to provoke a fresh engagement ; but the 
expedition was too long delayed, and the troops had hardly 
started before torrents of «ia inundated the country and 
compelled them to retreat 

• Military operadons now slackened more and more, 
for misdiief was brewing In the city, and all men foresaw 
that worse troubles were at hand. Therefore, although 
urged to resume hostilities by their vaDant and energetic 
leader, the Judge of Gallura, the Florentines so sorely 
needed tianguiUi^ that they finally concluded a treaty of 
peace at Fucecchio on June 12, 1293 According to Its 
stipulations, all prisoners of war were to be released ; no 
duties were to be levied on inhabitants of th- communes 
of the League in passing through Pisa, nor oa Pisans 
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pi55Ang throucK the said comnwines. The office of Podtsta 
or Captain ot Pisa was only to be held by a member o{ 
the Lrague, and it was expressly forbidden to confer that 
post on any rebel or adversary of the said League, or any 
scion of the Montefeltro house. Further, Count Guido, 
the brave chief who had shown so much energy and daring 
in defence of the Pisan Republic, was to be dismissed, 
together with all the foreign Ghibcllines ; and twenty-five 
citizens of the best Pisan blood were to be given in 
hostage to secure the due observance of the terms. Such 
was thercivardof the veteran leader’s fidelity and heroism I 
On being paid off, he entered the council chamber, and 
after reproving the ingratitude of the Pisans in dignified 
w’ords, took his leave without expressing any wish for 
revenge. Yet, being still m command of an experienced 
army devoted to himself, vengeance lay m his power, had 
he chosen to follow the fashion of the times. Another 
clause of the treaty provided that the descendants of Count 
Ugolmo and the Judge of Gallura should be freed from 
outlawry and reinstated m all their possessions * 


X. 

From this moment the Florentines devoted their chief 
attention to the affairs of the city, although these had not 
been altogether neglected, even during the last wars Con- 
tinual improvements had been made m the administration 
of the Republic, and in many respects it was a model 
administration, while there was also a notable increase of, 
commerce, trade, and wealth. At the same time many 
public works had been completed under the direction of 
the famous architect Arnolfo di Cambio, the creator of 

’ VilUnI, Compagni, Ammlrato, »ad tlie Pwan hUtonaos previously 
Quoted. 
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some of the grandest pubhc buildings in Florence. He 
planned the alterations for the enlargement of the city, 
first undertaken in 1285, and 'afterwards built the third 
circuit of walls, the which work was also superintended by 
the celebrated chronicler Giovanni Viliam It was likewise 
by Arnolfo’s care that the Loggia of Or’ San Michele, then 
esaf as a com market, was bui/t m and paved, the Piazza 
dci Signori supplied With a pavement, and the Badia embel- 
lished and restored. Foleo Portinari, the lather of Dante’s 
Beatrice, founded, at his own expense, the church and 
hospital of Santa Mana Nuova. The Piazza of Santa 
Mana Novella was laid out, and many other public works 
of a similar kind were begun * 

Meanwhile political reforms w er e uninterruptedly carried 
on, and among them the notable measure passed in 1289, 
reducing the Podesti's term of office from twelve to six 
months * The post was then conferred on Rosso Gabrielli 
of Gubbio, a city supplying many Podestis and Captains 
of the people not only to Florence, but to all parts of Italy. 
At that period Romagna, Umbna, and the Marches 
seemed to be a nursery of these digmtaries, the inhabi- 
tants of those provinces being not only well trained to 
arms, as is proved by the horde of captains and soldiers 
of adventure they sent forth, but also well versed in 
the l^al lore of ^e neighbouring university of Bologna. 
This reduction to six months of the Podesti's tenure 
of office was not long mitndiaed, hue hsd been decreed 
for the same motives as the change of Signory^ every 
two months The power of a magistrate authoris*^ to 
administer justice, in command of the army and invariably 
escorted by a body of armed followers in his private pay, 
might be easily transformed into a formidable despotism, 

• ViIlam.Tii. 95 , Vasafi,‘‘Viu d« Anjol/o”; Amnurat* (Flertnce: 
Ba.elliaiidCo,i§46),vol t. i)p. 310 -ir 

• Ammirato^ voL i- p 337 
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as several Italjan republics had already found_ to their 
c{»t Hence it was endeavoured to avert' this danger 
from Florence by changing the magistrates so frequently 
as to allow no time for hatdiing plots against the Com- 
monwealth, or forming a party whose adherence could be 
counted on for any length of time; 

But political and social changes of a very different and 
far graver kind were now brewing among the citizens of 
Florence. Signs of a new and radical transformation were 
becoming daily more pronounced ; hence the greater need 
of assuring peace in order to vilthstand the inevitable 
and imminent shock of coming revolutions. The 
presence of the Angevins m Florence, the example set by 
their nobles, and their continual creation of new knights, 
had swelled the arrogance of the leading Guelphs to a 
boundless extent. These patricians were now known by 
, the name of grandt, and in imitation of the French 
nobility assumed manners ill-suited to a republican state, 
trying to rule everything and all men according to their 
will A serious riot took place in 1287, because one of these 
chieftains, named Totto Mazzinghi, being condemned to 
death by the Podcsta for murder and other crimes, 
Nfesser Corco Donati, one of the leading nobles of 
Florence, attempted to rescue him by force on the way to 
the ^scaffold Thereupon the Podcsta, resenting such 
open violation of the law, caused the alarm bell to be 
rung. The people flocked to the place of execution 
sword in hand, some mounted, some on foot, to the cry 
of Gtuiiizia, Gtusttzia / ” and the sentence was then 
carried out with the uttermost ngour of the law. The 
condemned Mazzinghi was dragged through the streets 
before l»ing hung ; the promoters of the revolt against 
the magistrates were heavily fined, and order was re-estab- 
lished m the city. But th^ disturbances were indicative 
of deeper evils to come, and Florentine statesmen were 
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full of anxiety.' ^In order to check the arrogance of the 
grandly and prevent them from combining with the 
|»pulace, the middle-class Guelphs b^an to grant political 
rights on a continuously wider scale, while restncMg the 
power of the nobles. As we hare already seen, the latter 
had been obliged to provide sureties personally responsible 
for thdr actions, to swear to abstain from deeds of 
vengeancci from oppressing the people and so forth. 
The very remarkable Jaw passed on August 6, 1289, 
served to overthrow the might of the nobles, both within 
and without the city walls, and to enhance that of the 
people by destroying the last lingering remains of the 
feudal system. Thanks to this dcffce, serfdom was 
entirely abolished throughout the territory ; for m terms 
resembling a proclamauon of the nghts of man, it declared 
liberty to be an imprescriptible, natural nght, a right 
never to be dependent on another’s will ; and that me 
Republic was aetermined not only to maintain liberty 
intact throughout its dominions, but likewise Increase the 
same * Thus every species of bondage, whether for a 
term or for life, was abolished, together with all contracts 
or agreements infringing on the liberty of the individual. 

It has been thought by some writers that the Commune 
of Bolc^na had already achieved this most important 
reform in 125^, and that Florence only followed its 
example thirty-three years later. But this was an error 
induced by supporing that in the Italian communes the 
abolirion of serfdom was completed at one stroke, whereas, 
on the contrary, it was carried out very slowly and m 
dijferent degrees. In the territory there were not only 
Kohlts and their jer//, but also JUelfj, whose personality 
was already recognised by law, but who still remained de- 
pendents of the itohtles and bound to yield them serviw ' 
and tribute. 'At a later date the condmon of dries 
• 'Utdt Note A at the ead of this chapter 
\ 
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■was further ameliorated ; thw could hold land in fee from 
their lords, or by payment of a yearly rent (a livelh), but 
remained bound to them on terms of villeinage, and 
therefore bound to the soil. For this reason the lords 
believed, or feigned to believe themselves entitled to sell 
the soil, together with thtfideUs attached to it, even when 
this was no longer in accordance with the spirit of the law. 
The Bolognese abolished serfdom m 1256, but the 
peasantry remained m thetr master’s dependence, that is, 
more or less as fidelet, and although these conditions were 
ameliorated in 1183 they were not altogether abrogated. 
But even earlier than 1289 serfs had ceased to exist in 
the Florentine territory, and, judicially, thcjffdtf/er had been 
long considered almost independent of their masters, 
although the Utter, by the abuse of purely personal con- 
tracts, often compelled them to remain attached to the 
soil and claimed the right of disposing of them, as well as 
of the land. These were the abuses condemned and sup- 

f iressed by the Florentines m 1289, ** bemg adverse to 
iberty, “ the which is a natural and therefore inalienable 
, right " The new law likewise decreed that in consequence 
of this natural right alt the above-mentioned sales became 
null and void ; and cancelling every illegal contract, it 
finally guaranteed complete freedom to the peasantry. 
And by another clause every peasant ^vas thenceforth 
enabled firrespective of any sale of the land) to purchase 
his emancipation from any personal contract binding him 
to the proprirtor of the soil Thus the law of 1289 did 
not abolish serfdom, inasmuch as that institution had been 
already suppressed by the Florentines some time before, 
but it assured, for the first time, complete liberty to the 
cultivators of the soil Economically, the new law was 
very advantageous to the Commune, by converting the 
peasantry into direct contributors, and no less advantageous 
' to the democracy, inasmuch as it broke the last links of 
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the feudal system, and weakened the power of the nobles 
throughout the ctr.iada.^ 

Many other measures were also passed in 1289 and 
1290 for the purpose of strengthening the position of the 
people in the rity, and senniw to show that Fhrcncc 
steadily pursued the work of pohucal and social transfor- 
mation. First of all, the number of legally constituted 
guilds was increased by adding five more to the seven 
grater guilds, and all having their speaal insignia, organi- 
sation, arms, and political attributes.* We now find 
records of t^ve peatcr guilds in the archives of the 
Republic, whereas, previously to this date, seven only were 
mentioned, ft is true that the number was very soon 
reduced again to seven ; but then the five omitted were 
joined to nine others, these fourteen de$ignat«J as the 
lesser guilds, and the toul number of the guilds was 
finally fixed at twenty one. in 1290 another law was 
passed, called the lata e/ prohhtton, decreeing that no 
prior could be re-elected to ofiBcc until three years had 
elapsed. Later on this prohibition was partially extended 
even to the kinsmen of a prior 3 The scope of these 
measures was always to prevent the rise of any future 
tyranny and to keep the growing arrogance of the nobles 
in check. 

Other laws were also framed for the same purpose. 
As, for instanre, the two decrres carried almost unani- 
mously on June 30, and July 3, 1290 s By these all guitd- 


* Prot P. Saaiinl ba» treated of 0»l» qoesiioa m his article entitled 

“ Condmone personale degli abttanu del contado nel secolo xin,,*' 
“Aicb. Stor. It.* (Senes tv %ol. p - 178 aod foL) He justly remarks 
that there is no basis of compansoo between Use Bolognese law of tasS 
and the Florentine law of 1189, seeing that thejrreJate to personsofa 
different class and to two different penods of the movement set on foot 
in every commune for amelioratiag the coadmoos of the inhabitanu of 
the eontad» (p. 188 and foL). . , .... , 

* VUlaw, TU. 132. * AtMMiato, bk lu. 

* Vtdf Hole B at the end of this clu^iter 
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masters were prohibited, under severe penalties, from 
forming monopolies, agreements, compacts, fictitious sales, 
or other arrangements tending to the imposition of 
arbitrary prices, regardless of the rules prescribed by 
statute. And not only the individuals guilty of such 
infnngmcnt were suWeet to punishment and to be 
mulcted m the sum of loo /rrr, but the guild to which 
they belonged was also subject to a fine of 500 lire for 
neglecting to enforce obwience to the laws, and its 
rectors and consuls were to be mulcted in 200 Ure. 

On January 2, tagi, another law was passed of a far 
weightier import, with the clearly express^ aim of curb- 
ing by force the wolfish rapacity of the nobles (volentes 
lupinas cames saUamentis canvms Involvi).’ This decree 
rigorously prohibited recourse to any tribunal or magis- 
trate save to the legally constituted authorities, such as the 
pr\m, the Captain, Podesta, ot the judges m ordinary of 
the Commune. All persons having wtained from the 
Pope, Emperor, King Charles, or their respective vicars 
exemptions of any kind, or right of appeal to other magis- 
trates, and pretending to exercise such right, and all 
persons who, with the same intent, should assert the power 
of exercising old feudal privileges, were warned to refrain 
from attempting to use such nghts under penalty of the 
severest punishment. The new law minutely described 
different forms of similar fictitious exemptions, and 
determined the penalties incurred by their use. What 
seems strangest of all is, that thw law decreed the punish- 
ment not only of persons asserting and trying to exercise 
the above-mentioned rights, of the notaries transcribing 
the acts, and the lawyers declatinR them valid ; but in 
cases where the real criminals should escape punishment, it 
likewise held responsible the relations and distant connec- 
tions of the guilty, and even their labourers and tenants. 

* Note Cat the end of IW* chapter. 
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Ac due period the popuface, the well-to-do burghers ind 
the nobles (^rardt) lonned u it were three classes of 
citizens, or, indeed, three distinct social bodies, who both 
for ofieftcc and defeice, in ail questions of party rancoir, 
revenge or polmcal prtvil^^ acted as though every ore 
' was vsUinglf znd of necessity bound to be rcsponsibfe for 
the deeds of Ks oilleagues. Hence, rtcc^ising tKs state 
of thinw, certain extreme measures were decreed, which, 
^though opportune and even imperative at ^e moment- 
in order to forward the democratic cause by assisting the 
weak, to stju^le against the powerful class— were none 
the less arbitrary. However, the necessity of employing 
the most atringent remedies was becoming dallv mors 
obvious. The nobles had been too much uplifted by ths 
fiivoura heaped on them by the Pope and the AjJgevtns. 
And the brilliant success recently achieved at Campaldinn, 
where victory had been decided by the prowess of Corw 
Donati and Vien de’ Ccrcht, had so swelled their pride 
that thw openly vaunted their contempt for the law, and 
constantly violated its prescriptions. This state of things 
finally produced the revolution of 1293, resulting in the 
constitution of the second popular government {it secendj 
fpptld) and the total overthrow of the nobles. 


NOTE A. 

“Ib Dei Dtname aaen Anno toe wlau/ere fcceraiaoaii maie- 
»loo dnceteiifflo «>CTa»gs»iBO roBo, indicuone teeondi, die wxw 
latnote taeme supun. Coa lifxaui. cjui cuiasi^ae vo/ona*. coo 
w »tieoo. sed ex ptoptw depeodst trWeno, iure niranlj matapIicKer 
dstortiw, qo« eo*a onuie* et pojmU tb opprenionibni defendnnrar, 
« ip$oram tun neatUT et ttgesm » aelnu, volentw ipwa ct «ia» 
ipeciei con wloia ninuitaete, erf «um «sgaent*re, per dosuso* 
Pnorei Arthm cinam flMtntie. et *I»* Sapientei et Ixrao* nrw vi 
hoc hibitin, et la dooo Ghtai forwa ct Ccnionao. la qae ipii 
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Pnore* proComBBi iaoT»nX«i, oc<»siMit ptovldeBdi iofriscripns 
on»niniiter congregawi, ci liceatia, bulu ei anctoriute ra eos collitt, 
et eisdem c»hibu* et coacesia in Consilus ct p<r Con«lu domim 
DefensoiU et Cap«*nM et euam Commit Floteniic, ptQviwm, 
ordinaium eiotit talubritcf et finaatom- Qaod nollm, undecumquc 
lit ct cniuicniaqae conditJoni dignitaUt %cl itatuj ezxtat, possU 
a\ideat vd ptemmat per «e vel per ahnm tacite »cl esprCKc cmere» 
Tel tlio aliqno utulo, mre, jnodo tcI cauia adqairere in perpetunm 
vcl ad tempui aliquot Fideles Colonoa pcrpetuo* vel conditionalet, 
A^criptioos vel Ceniitos vel altqaot alto* cumicumque condtuonis 
existant, vel aliqua alia lura icilicci taghana vel peraRgharia, vel 
quens aha contra libertatem et condicuonem pertone altcnias, in 
tmtatt vel cosnuaw vel dsittietn Flotentie , et quod noUai, nnde- 
cumqne lit, et cmusqae condicuonu, digniuni vel itatnt esUtat, 
posjit, aadeat vel preiumac predicta vel aliooid predictorom vendere, 
vel quovii abo titulo alienire, lore modo vel cania concedere m per* 
petuam vet ad teopa* alicui pertone, undecnraque nt, vel cuiatqne 
condictiom* dignitatii vel lucut, in Cmuie vel coobaiu tel diiuletu 
Flerenae, deeeraeDte* imtum et laaoe et ino lure son tenere, 11 
quid la eoatmlun fieret in aliqno earn predietorom. Et talei con* 
Uaetni et ilieaioonet quatenua procederent, de faete eatuntet^ ita 
qeod nee emptoribu* vel aeauiutonbua lot aliquod acquirttur, nee 
eutm ad alienaniet tel canceeente* in> redeat, vel quomMolibet penei 
Cos remaneat ted tint tales Fidelet, vel altenoi condinoait iitrietl, 
et eorutn bona, et filii et detcendentea libere coodicDonu et ttanii. 
Et nibilonunn* tale* alienante*, vel qnomodobbet in abo* tran** 
ferentet, in perpetunm vel ad tempna, per *e vel per alinnt et qnilibet 
eontm, et iptornm et coiutqoe corom amdici, procuratorc* et nuntii, 
et tales emptotes, vel abo qvovu unili\ modo, cami vel inte ac* 
quirentea, per le vel per abnm tn pcrpetunta modo vel ad tempus, 
et comm procoratores, smdici et nnntii ct indices et notam et testes, 

3 U1 predictis interfuermt vel ea scriptennt, et qnilibet eornm, con* 
empnentnr in Iibns mille f p, qne efTectnaliter ezigantur, non 
obstanQbns aliqnibni pactis vel coavenuombns, euam infamento vel 
pena vallatis, lam factis vel m posteruio ineundu, super predictis vel 
aliqno predictornm vendendis, permotaedis vel dio qnovis modo vel 
ticulo tranircrendis Quos contractus lupradicti dominl Pnorea et 
Sapientei nnlbus valons et robori* fore decreveront, et qnatenn* de 
facto processisscBt vel procederent, totaliter ciisavemnt et cassanr. 
l7ecementes euam quod » aliquis non subiectus innsdicuoni Comunis 
Florentle, ct qni non respondeat in cmlibus et crlminibbas regiinmi 
fioTeauno, vel non solvat Ubtaa «t factsone* Cotaunv* Floicnne, tjude- 
cnnqne sit, per le vel per alium, predictos contiactns vel ibqnem 
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predictornm ialrei *liqno taodo iore »cl ctQs*i good ptter et fratrei et 
till propiaqniorej ipslQi, ti patrem vel fratrcia non hiberet, et quilibet 
coniin coadcmpnentur in Ubni mile f, p • qne pen* effeetaallrer 
exjganir ; resemnte* etum titn et popnfo florennno potest»teta taper 
predicuj et quclibet predietonim acnni prorldendi contra tale* coa- 
cedcntc* vet conce**ianei recipientes per »e vel per tUna in aiiqnibus 
casibn* de predicu* Et qnod ui predicti* cmnibni et autgalii et area 
predict* domiol Potettis et Defenaor et Cipttineat presentes et 
fnran et qnilibet eQmm plentim, meraa etlibenua ttbitnsm habeant 
et exercere debeant contra iltoa, qm in predicui rel circa predict* 
committerent in pertonii et rebat, ita et taliter qnod predieta onmu 
et aiagnla efectnaliter ob*er*eorar et eiccotiow mandectnr. £il« 
taaen qaod Cotnani Flareaue qailibet point Itcite tendete et la 
ipsum Coraune predict* mra trantferre , et etiam ipn Fidelei et *lu 
inpradicti ae ipso* et eomm £}ioi etdcKendcntet et ^na bote poidst 
reomere luse peoi ; et dh tales qot tab* lura htberent; poatioe tf** 
iora ipsii fidelibns roleoubat u redimere reodere et eo* liberare a 
uU mre belle et impuoe. Et bee onnia et tiagnla locum habeant 
ad Tutura et enam ad precenta, a kalleodii lannanj proxtae ereienui 
eitra, earrentibQi iaait Doamt milftimo CC*LXXXVIIl* indie* 
none wtunda ” 

Thu law was read and appreeed of in the {eaeral tad special 
eeuactl of the capum and of the tMawitau as was the cnuein, bet 
not in that of the Pedenh. It has Men pubbshed snap tunes, but 
not witheat mistakes and omissions br the lawyer Migboroito 
Maceioni in a work of his in faronr of tie Const* of Ghenrdesca 
(rob n p. 7+) } bp C F Von Ramohr. “ Uupruag der BeHtiloii|lteit 
de* Colonen in neoren ToseiB*" (Hambnt^, *830), pp tots-toj ; 
and in the “ Osserratore Fiorestino * (rid jt p 179) Florence ; Ricd, 
l8tl Wc pee It as it i* 10 the original text m the State Arefure* 
of Florence, PrtwuuKt Regiitra a, a. c 14-15. 

NOTE B 

The defender of the arnsast and of the guilds, Capta-a and 
CtJun’ratiri of the city and Conunaoe of Fiortnee, brought forward 
the proposal to the special and general eonaciroa Jone 30, rapes, 

*• preseanbui et rolentibnt Oominii Pnonbns Aranm," and tfi« 
proposal, earned *]mo»t unanimously {fUetit per/ swr/ias), rau 

as follow* : " Qoi* per quaaplore* homines eintim Floreatie fide 

dignov relaiuin e*t coram oScio dominonun Priorum Aitinm, qood 
lanlu sunt atufices et comuaitate* sea uiUTeniuie* Artium et eiran 
Rectores, qui cemm modom et fonnam indecentem, et eertum pre- 
ciaa incoagrnam unpanaat tn corura mercanou et rebu* ewna 
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Artiam rendendis coatra jasatum et Rempublictm ” It ended hf 
tmcily forbidding erery eort of monopoly and every contract of sale 
arranged in a manner contrary to conom or to the laws, “et quod 
dogana aliqna vel compositio non fiat contra honoretn et iunsdictlonem 
Comunis norentie, per qnatn vet quas prohibitum sit a Rectonbus 
vel Consulibus ipsorum Anis, qnod aliqui vcl aliquia ad certum 
modura et certain formatn ct cetnm precium vendant, vel vendeie 
debeant meicantias,” ec. To which Gnidotto Canigiani added, that 
the signory shonld henceforward formulate ether articles, not so as 
to weaLen the said provision, bnt only to strengthen it more and 
more m the interest of the guilds And his amendment was approved 
together with the provtstoQ itself (State Archives, Florence, Pnv- 
Registro iv c *9) And on the 3rd of July, by reason of 
the former amendment, the frun of the guilds, together with the 
other wise men consulted by them, decreed “ Consnles 

vel Reciorei alicuius Arm, ant aliqms alios, vice ec nomme tlicmus 
Artis, vel aliqua singulstis persona alicnios Axtii, utatnr aliqno ordina* 
mento icripto vel non scripto, extra Conicitotum Arus approbatnm 
per Comune Plorentie, vel aitter vel ultra qoim contineatur tn 
ttatnie talu Atm, ec. . Et siqua facta etsent in coutirium vel 
fierent in fatoro ucue vel expreste, non valeant nee teneant olio 
mode vcl lure, sed siat eassa et imta ipso lure ec Ec quod nuUus 
notarius vel alius tetiptor senbere debeit aliquid de predicus vel 
contra predicta, et nuUns nuntius vel alius precipiat aliquid aliqnibui 
aruficibus contra predicta sub pena Rectori et Consali conrrafa- 
cienti auferenda librarum cc pro quohbet et qualibet vice , et Am, 
Iibrarum quingentarum , et sub pena hbrarum centum pro quolibet, 
qui observaret calia ordmamenta vel precepta prohibita , et snb pena 
libr centum cuilibet qut de predictis ordinamentis prohibitis faceret 
precepta Arts sen aitificibus alicuius Arm " This provision was to 
be read in the captain’s council every month and cned about the 
city (FrtrvwiMirt Registro, iv a c $0-31) 

NOTE C 

On the 31st of January (new style, lapi) a provision was made, 
begmnmg with this smgular proemtum — “Ad honorem, ec Ut 
cues et comitatim Florenue non oppnmantur sicut hactenus oppressi 
sunt, et ut hominum frandibus et malitiis que circa infrsscripta com- 
mits Solent, debicii remedus obvietur et resisiatur, quod ouidem 
videcur nnllotnodo fieri posse, nisi luxta sipientis doemnam, diceatis 
quod contrana suit purgantur cootranis , ideoqno volentes lupuias 
carnes stlsamenm ctninis involvi et castigan debere, tta quod Inpt 
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nptelni et tpii minitftado ptri p*»ia itaWeat, er fa eodta cmlj 
mat picifiec et ^aiete," ee. 

It 2^1 on ta leTenl/ fotbii tfiat laj ene tKaald dire to : 

Intent fapetrare tel lapetriti ficete, *at pnrilegmia *«1 
mcnf tota, per qau »el qaod eel eli^ni de cmtite »el diitricta 

Flortotie citentar tel tnbtatur ad ctauei, qaeitioaem vet Iitf|iina 
aut ezamen alicalot tndicit, shi consa damiao Poteitite, Cipiuneo 
ct tint ofieufibat Coronaii Honndet'* aad titt lie tvfio, baviog 
faljified, djd not ceiie froa filMfjin;, whea repniaindei »nd fufed to 
ptj dtnt^et tad intereit witbta tbree diji, wti to be &)ed coe boa* 
dr^ latll er nore, tccerdiaf to the jadgceat of the Fiitsti 
or of the eiptafa, or of snt other magntrtte who hid aoderakea the 
proteeoaoa. And tf tap one toaght to diicbep or cteape froa the jiini- 
dretjoa of the nigittntti, **teneii)tar Potetni et CijMtiaesi, qoi de 
predietu rrquiotat euee, condetnntte patrta >e! hliea eel friirea 
earnileta tel cofinan ex pirte pitni vti pamteia et aepotes efat, ee^ 
in diett pent, et dictta oondefaaanonea eztgere cna eFeetn, et etua 
la a»)on feoi, id irbimaa coron et eoiotcB&qoe eonia, if eu nl 
liter! eorani tidebttat expedite Et nichilomiaat eoepellat eot ct 
i^aealibet eeroe due et faeere u!i contra qaea dieereanr lalei 
unere eel pnrtUgiQa ref reicnptna lapeinn, ennet etpeam qati 
iaceret rel /ectirit, eeciDoae predicu, eredecdo de predJetli ezprs»'t 
iarioeata hoioiac^ coatn qaea dictreatur predieta rel aliqtod 
prcdieioroa irapeuttt.* 

Moreorer, ai ^e bare taid before, tap one, who In the cup, < 
Cooaane, ordriinetof Roreace.directJpor wdirectlppBhJHhed inch 
acta, together with the nonrp^ who wrote theo oat, tod the lawper 
who defended thea, war nhject to serere penilnea. The Podestl 
tad the etptun confd proceed ti thep pletied (giinit tnp one who, 
**codeat rcl preronat Uttttfrctipi e» re} aUrsI eoraa,qood /aaant 
tliquid Tt1 ab tliqao dciiitant, «el citan Fotnutea rel Capitaneoa 
rel Pnctei rel Coniilianoi rel tliqtea ofictalen Comnafs floreoQe, 
rel eonia ofStu unpedire rel retiriare coram tliqao rel aliqnibus ez 
totoriiaic aJjqoinjm lictenn^ pnnlegii rel retcnpri, rel ex ancton- 
tite tlicniai indicti crdintrii. delegttt vel lobdelegiti, rel ricani,* 
And at ntaal the penaluee coaid be applied to relation*. 

Ai It happeaea Uiit tamp reqaeiied the aopport of cinl justice 
(twhafi utalari) ‘‘in deFccreaiorUetin letionem ettapreiudiana 
persenarum et locorum inbdictoram Comuni Florenae,* it wsi 
decreed that thinopport should begirco onlp when the iuiiwu over, 
before competent magUtrates, tad after it had been cxaHiined- If in 
this cut the magistntei wfosed, then action could be ufcen tgainit 
them. But ctberwiie, those who ihcmld demand an unjust sentence 
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were lubjeci to penalties, together witli their relauons, according to 
the first paragraph of this law “Veram si consanguineos, nt dictum 
est, non haberet, procedatnr contra bona tabs pretentis brachium 
leculare, et contra inqmlinoa, laboratores, pensionariot et fictiiuolos 
eiusdem potcnus, et illorum coins occasione petitur, et ad aha pro* 
cedatoi, ptoot \psvs dotni&vs Potcstata "Ttl Capitanco et Ptionbus 
videbitur expedirc." Two other paragraphs follow, of which there 
are ten in all, but at this point a gap occurs in the manuscript, 
{Prtvvtnm, Registro u, a. c, 17 S-I 77 ). 



CHAPTER VI. 

r/TjB coififEncuL interests and fouct of the 

GREATER GUILDS JN FLORENCE* 

L 

HE end of the thirteenth century marks 
the opening of a new era in the history 
of Italy and of Europe. During the 
penod of political disorder prevailiog 
throughout Northern Europe ever since 
the days of Charlemagne, a literary 
culture was nevertheless developed, which, although little 
heeded in past times, has been most clearly elucidated by 
recent learned research. The literature of Provence, the 
romance of chivalry, the poems arranged in the cycles of 
Charlemagne, the Rouna Table, the Nibelungen lied, 
the innumerable ballads, the splendid cathedrals reared 
on both banks of the Rhine and constituting an art 
never to be surpassed by its countless imitators, were one 
and all the offspring of the mighty, pnmitivc culture of 
the Middle Ages, in which, for a long time, Italy had no 
share. In Northern Europe, where conquerors and 
conquered amalgamated with less difficulty, national art 
and literature were sooner able to spring into bdng. In 
Italy, on the contrary, the conquered were oppressed, but 

• OnKiiaHy pobtished la the Pelifmaeo of tlitan ; Nos for Jcs« aad 
Jolf, 1867. 
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never entirely fused •with their cotujuerors'; gradually, 
rather, they began to assert their individuality and their 
rights The original rise of the communes was the result 
of this struggle. Accordingly, at the time when France 
was composing love-songs and poems of chivalry, Italy was 
absorbed in founding political institutions and preparing 
to win freedom. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century the scene 
was completely changed Every branch of medlsval 
literature seemed smitten with an instantaneous decay, 
northern imagination and fancy to be suddenly withered. 
Even there, in the north, men begin to strive, slowly and 
painfully, at the task of political organisation. Mean- 
while, the Italian communes being already constituted, 
our country had already given birth to a national 
literature, of so dazzling a splendour as to banish all 
others from view, and relegate to centuries of oblivion the 
fruits of earlier culture elsewhere. It was precisely at 
this 'moment that Florence, then the chief seat and centre 
of the new Italian culture, was subject to the rule of the 
greater guilds. The Empire seemed to have abandoned 
Its pretentions with regard to Italy ; the Papacy, weakened 
and menaced, no longer dared to impose its commands 
on the secular world in its former imperious fashion ; the 
struggle between conquerors and conquered had come to 
an end, all distinction between the German and Latin 
races having utterly disappeared, and Italy being peopled 
by Italians done. 

Now, too, the prolonged conflict waged by the 
democracy of Florence against the feudal aristocracy was 
about to terminate in the former’ s victory, and the Common- 
wealth could be justly entitled a Republic of merchants, 
whose trade was soon to enrich them to an apparently 
fabulous extent. AH seemed to herald a new era of 
peace, prosperity, and concord. But in the light of after 
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events -we peredve that the RroubJic continued to be 
sorely harassed by internecine senrc ; also that, in spite of 
the splendid results achieved in' art and commerce, 
politic institutions were on the wane, and the loss of 
Jibcrty becoming almost a foregone conclusion. How 
was it that a Commune, enabled to assert its cidstence at 
the b^inning of the twelfth century and steadily progress 
in the face of tremendous obstacles, should now mow 
symptoms of decline in the heyday of its tnuroph? 
How was it that civil war should sttU be «med an when 
all motive for discord seemed extinguished by the victory 
of the popular party now at the head of the State? We 
shall discover the answer to this problem by investigating 
more closely the new conditions of Florentine soaety, and 
more particularly the conduioQs of the trade guilds 
constituting its cnief strength and nucleus, 

The number of the Florentine guilds welded m associa- 
tions had been, after various changes, Hoaliy &red at 
twenty-one i seven greater and fourteen lesser guilds, 
although often found otherwise divided into twelve 
greater and twelve lesser. At any rate, the guilds of 
first rank and decidedly highest importance were the 
following 

1. The Guild of Judges and Notaries. 

2. The Guild of Calimala, or Dressers of Forrign 
Cloth. 

3 The Guild of Wool. 

4. The Guild of Silk, or of Porta Santa Maria. 

5. The Guild of Money-changers. 

6. The Guild of Doctors and Druggists 

7. The Guild of Skinners and Fumers. 

As every one can see, the first on the list is altogether 
outside the limits of trade and commerce, and seems 
rather to belong to the learned profestons. But it may 
be remarked that m those days judges and notaries 
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contributed very largely to the advancement of the guilds, 
and were continually employed in their service. Together 
with the consuls, they constituted the court or tttbunal 
of every guild, and gave judgment In all commercial suits 
tried there ; they arranged all disputes, pronounced or 
suggested penal sentences Then, too, it was the peculiar 
function of the notaries to draw up new statutes, 
continually reform them, and provide for their due 
enforcement. They were likewise engaged to prepare 
contracts, and were frequently the mouthpieces of the 
consuls at the meetings of the greater and lesser guilds. 
Good judges and notaries were in great demand through- 
out Italy, and, as necessary instruments of prosperity, 
nchlv remunerated for theu* services. Accordingly, thnr 
guild became one of the most influential In Florence, and 
its notaries were reputed the best-skiUed in the 
world. Goro Dari speaks of this guild in his Storia di 
Firenze," saying that “ it has a proconsul at the bead of 
its consuls, wields great authority, and may be considered 
the parent stem of the whole notarial profession through- 
out Christendom, inasmuch as the great masters of that 
profession have been leaders and members of this Guild 
Bologna Is the fountain of doctors of the law, Florence of 
doctors, of the notanatc.” * At public functions the 
proconsul took precedence over all the consuls, and came 
directly after the chief magistrate of the Republic. As 
head of the judges and notaries he held judiciri authority, 
as it were, over all the guilds 

The four next in order— i e , the Calimala, Wool, Silk, 
and Exchange — commanded the largest share of Florentine 
commerce and industry. They were of very ancient 
origin. Ammirato remarks that the consuls of the 
guUds are mentioned in a Patent of 1204, but there is 
documentary record of them at a much earlier' date. But, 

' Vide the Florentuie ed ties of 1755, p. 133. 
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although boasang so old «ii eastence, the guilds passed 
through a long period of gradual formation, onl/ 
developing thrir strength much later, and each at a different 
time. The oldest and also the to make progress 
were the CalunaJa and Wool Guilds, virtually excnasing 
almost the suae Industry, inasmuch as both dressed 
vooHen sniffs, and carried on an extensive tustness with 
them. Nevertheless, seeing that each pursued its trade in 
a srajr peculiar to itself, and achieved thereby a special 
mdividttaj importaoce, the taro guilds always remained 
separate and distinct from each other. 

From the earliest medtsval rimes the manners and' 
• customs of the Italians had been more refined and civilised 
than those of barbarian peoples, and their handiciaff & 
more advanced. We learn from a chronicler, quoted in 
Moraton, that when Gurlenugne was in Italy he wished 
CO go out hunring one day, and suddenly summoned his 
courtien from Pavia, Preaous Eastern stuffs haring been 
already brought to that town by the Venetians, the 
courtiers were able to appear before the emperor clad in 
the richest attire. But during the hunt their prraous 
stuffs and feathers were totally spoiled by rain and thorns, 
whereas the emperor's plain tunic of goatskin was as 
good as before Thereupon Charlemagne turned to his 
followers and said, rather jeeringly ; ^Vhy do you throw 
away your money so fnutlcssly, when you might wear 
skins, the most convenient, lasting, and least expensive of 
garments? ”* We may certainly doubt the historic truth 
of this incident J but the chronicler’s tale proves two 
things at all events, , that the custom of wearing the 
slrins of goats or lambs was so general in the ninth 
century, that even an emperor might not disdain their 
use ; and that, although jftalian industry was then very 

' Tills anecdote i« related by iti* Fnai nf St. Gall, ' De rebus Wlids 
Caroli Ma^Bi." Vtde Mttratnn, PHsertuose at 
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undeveloped, beautiful stuffs were procured from the 
levant through the Venetian traders. 


The art of weaving coarse woollen stuffs is, however, 
so easy that it must have been soon revived in Italy, and 
was probably never completely abandoned It would 
seem to have first begun to progress by imitating the 
simpler fabrics of the Eastern Empire, where cultivation 
and industry had survived to a much later date. In fact, 
all the earlier Italian stuffs bear names indicative of their 
Byzantine derivation, such, for instance, as Velum 
hihitneum, Fundathum aUthtnum., Vela liria, hzanttna^ 
Crytocleva^ Nevertheless, although the craft of 

woollen manufacture is of very early ongin, and was even 
practised by pastoral tnbes, there were many obstacles to 
us development in Italy. Improvement in the breeding 
of sheep, and consequently in pastunng and agriculture, 
was required for its progress. But, whereas the Italian 
communes showed great solicitude for the promotion of 
trade, they not only despised but often crushed 
agriculture. The Republic was constituted and governed 
by artisans, who, after overthrowing the feudal lords, rose 
to supremacy j but the agricultural class, although far 
better treated in Tuscany than elsewhere, remained long 
bound to the soil, and never enjoyed rights of citizenship. 
This fact alone serves to indicate the rest. All laws and 
decrees relating to trade are full of good sense and' 
foresight ; while all concerning agriculture seem dictated 
by prejudice or jealousy. 

ITicn, too, r^arding pasturage and consequently the 

• Muraton, Dissertuione xtt Vidt likewise Pignotti, “ Sleru delU 
Toscana," tol it. Sagjio ui. iloreoce, 
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woollen industry, it should be added that Tuscany, bang 
a mountainous country, is adapted to the ailiure of vines 
and olives and excellent cereals, but defident in meadow- 
land, whether natural or ardfidal. Accordingly, it was 
an exceedingly difficult task to improve the qimity and 
quantity of the wool produced there. Al^ough the 
Florentines soon succeeded in manufacturing the woollen 
stuffs called ftgnoiaii^ schtanini, and vtlTar.escfit, these 
very coarse fabrics, the names of which suffidently indicate 
their quality, only served for a limited trade in the 
territory or just beyond the borders of the Republic. 
And when it was attempted to improve the manufacture 
Serious difficulties arose. To weave fine cloth from coarse 
wool was a fhiitless labour ; while to procure foreign wool 
from distant countries was no easy mk in times when 
industry and commerce had scarcely any existence, and 
the cost of transport would have devourwJ the profits 
Nevertheless it was by conquering all these obstacles that 
the Florentines gave the first proofs of their geruus for 
trade. 

In Flanders, Holland, and Brabant far better wool was 
obtainable, and the art of weaving it so long established 
there that, as In the case of the linen wc6s of North 
Germany, the origin of the craft is Io« in the obscurity of 
almost pre-histonc times. But, notwithstanding the good 

S tality of the yam, the woollen stufis manuwcturcd in 
ose countries were decidedly coarse, sent to market 
undressed, badly-finished, and dyed in very ugly and 
evanescent colours. Accordingly the Florentine mer- 
chants conceived the idea of importiw these foreign stuffs 
in order to dress and dye them in their own workshops. 
Hence the origin of the CaUmala or Calimara craft.* 
Bales of cloth began to arrive from Flanders, Holland, 
and Brabant, and these sixalled Franiuh or ultramartene 
' W’e bare already neoUoned tbe probable denvatloa of this tena. 
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stuffs ■^ve^e carded, shaved, dressed, and cut in Florence 
This treatment removed all the knots coarsening the surface, 
and as the material was much finer than Italian wool it could 
be easily dj'ed in very delicate tints, and the Florentines 
soon surpassed all competitors in this particular art. Then, 
after being carefully ironed, faced, and folded, the cloth 
was re-sold in a very different condition and at a much 
higher price. From the first there was a great demand 
for these goods in Italy, and they were aftenvards sent to 
the East, and bartered for drug^ dyes, and other Asiatic 
products. Finally, as thrir quality went on improving, 
they found their way to France, England, and the same 
markets whence they had originally come, and where they 
were sold m exchange for undressed fabnes Thus the 
lack of original material was not only supplied, but 
foreign manufactures served to swell Florentine gains. 
A very extensive trade was earned on with comparatively 
little trouble, and as the process of wool-dressing gave 
employment to many hands, the Calimala Guild attained 
a position of great influence that was naturally shared 
by the Guild of Wool * 

In fact, the latter being stirred by emulation and greed 
for profit, used the utmost care to improve its manu- 
factures. And the development of the craft was equally 
assisted by the labours of pnvatc individuals and the wise 
measures decreed by the State At that time there was 
a monastic order in Italy known as the Humble Friars, 
originally founded by a few Lombard exiles, who, on 
being banished to North Germany m 1014 by Henry J., 
had Tcamt the very ancient craft of wool-weaving practised 
there. Later on, having formal a pious assonation, the 
exiles laboured at the trade for then bread, and after five 
years’ absence returned home a united band of workers. 
Down to the year i J40 they remained laymen, but then 
' ViJt Pag&inii " DelU Decima,* vqL u. see. 4 and 5 
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dcaded to fonn a religious order, afterwards sancdoaed 
by Pope Innocent III. Once admitted to the priesthood,' 
they no longer worked with thrir own hands, bat retained 
the management of the burioess, had it carried on by lay- 
men under the dirccrion of a mercatare, and continually 
introduced new improvements. It was natural that culti- 
vated men, with members of their order scattered over 
various provinces, shcnild be able to forward the progress 
of the trade they had founded. In fac^ they acquired so 
much celebrity for their administrative talents that we find 
riiem engaged at Florence and elsewhere as treasurers of 
the public revenue {eamarlirght) and as army contractors 
in time of war. Wherever a house of their order was 
established the wool-weaving craft immediately made 
advance. Hence, with its usual sharps’^hted wisdom 
touching all quesrioos of trade and commerce, the Floren* 
tine Republic, considering the houses of the Unthatt to ^ 
great Industr^ schools, invited the fnars to estabhsb a 
branch in the neighbourhood of Florence 
Accordingly in 1239 the Humble Brethren arrived and 
settled near the city in the Church of San Donato a Torrf, 
granted to them fay the State. Thefr presence led to the 
expected result. Before long their house became one of 
the principal centres of Florentine industry, so that the 
guild-masters complained of the friars' distance from the 
town, and urged them to move thrir establishment nearer 
to the walls. In layo they obtained buildings and land 
in the suburb of Sta JLuda sul Prato, and exemption from 
all taxes on their property, the which privily was usually 
accorded by the Florentines to any one introducing a new 
branch of trade in the city. Then, in 1256, the Umiliatl 
founded the church and monastery of Sta Caterina, in 
Borgo Ognissanti, and carved their arms over the entrance, 
i.e., a wool-pack Astened crosswise by ropes. From that 
moment the wool craft made enoTUous advance io 
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Florence, and in every European market Florentine cloths 
began to rank above all others. Efforts were made to 
improve the rough material and to use additional care in 
drying it, finer wools being imported from Tunis, 
Barbary, Spain, Portugal, Flanders, and lastly even from 
lingland. Thus so vast a trade was established, such 
great wealth accumulated, that the wool craft rivalled 
and surpassed the Calunala itself. Both guilds became 
great commercial powers in Europe, while m Florence the 
government dared not oppose their decisions * 

Giovanni Villani informs us, in his valuable account of 
Florentine statistics during the year 1338, that there were 
more than two hundred wool factories, turning out from 
seventy thousand to eighty thousand pieces of cloth, of 
the total value of one million two hundred thousand 
florins, ” of the which sum a good third was kept at home 
for the works, without counting the earnings of the wool 
dressers in the said works, the which supplied a living to 
over thirty thousand persons ” The chief profits of the 
trade were obtained by perfection of manufacture, rather 
than by any increase of produce. Even Vdlani remarked 
that thirty years earlier, that is, m 1 308, the factories were 
more numerous, actually as many as three hundred, and 
producing one hundred thousand pieces of doth : “ but 
these stuffs were coarser, and of only half the value, 
having no intermixture of English wool, the which indeed 
they had not yet learnt to dress with the skill since 
acquired.” * This clearly shows that the craft owed its 
first improvement in the thirteenth century to the 
Humble Friars, and was earned to perfection in the 
fifteenth century by the introduction of English woolltns. 

In the same year of 1338 the Calimala Guild owned 
twenty warehouses in Florence, “yearly receiving more 
than ten thousand pieces of doth, to die value of three 
' Pastttni," Della Decima,” ibid. • ViUani, Lb xi chap 94. 
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hundred thousand florins, all sold in Florence, and 'with- 
out including those sent out of the dtj.” • The Cahmala 
craftsmen were exceedingly skilled as refiners and dyers, 
and particularly successful in preparing the crimson cloth 
for which there was a great demand in Florence, as it was 
used for the lutco^ a hooded robe worn by all drixens 
entitled to enter the Public Palace and sit m the tribunals 
or councils of the Republic. The two guilds afterwards 
made a division of labour in order to avoid infringing 
each other’s rights. The statutes absolutely prohibited 
the Calimala from dying anything save foreign stuffs, and 
the Woollen Guild had dyers of its own, forming, as it 
were, a subordinate association. These dyers were bound 
to deposit three hundred flonns with the guild as a 
warranty, and fines were deducted from this sum when- 
ever the goods delivered were soiled or dyed a bad 
colour. The officers of the guilds were exceedingly 
severe on these points. Every inch of cloth underwent 
the minutest examination, and the least defect in colour, 
quality, or measure exposed the workman to heavy 
penalties. Some of these great Florentine guilds were 
not composed solely of one trade, but were often 
agglomerations of various crafts, particularly m the case 
of the Wool Guild, which included many kinds of work* _ 
men, ranging from carders of the rough material to dyers 
and finers of the most costly fehnes. Thus, the guild 
being able to carry on the manufacture in all its details, 
and the different craftsmen required for the common end 
being all bonded together, thoe was no fear that any one 
branch of the trade would ruse its pnccs to the detnment 
of the rest. The emblem of the Wool Guild was a lamb 
bearing a flag {^A^nus while the Calimala showed a 
red eagle on a white bale corded with many twists^ 

During the whole of the fourteenth and a considerable 
• ViUani, btk. xl chap 94. 
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part of the fifteenth century tfiese two guilds continued to 
progress, and maintained their supremacy In the markets 
ot Europe Nevertheless, they were always in a difficult 
position, since Italy could not supply them with sufficient 
raw material, nor could they obtain the number of 
hands required to carry on all the work connected with 
their business. To establish branches of the trade in 
neighbouring states and subject cities was an idea that 
found no place in the economic and political theories of 
the Middle Ages. In those days trade formed the chief 
strength and social power of the communes hence every 
commune wished to have the monopoly of its advantages, 
and the statutes bristled with decrees inspired by this 
blindly jealous exclusiveness For this reason, while 
pursuing the system of keeping the finer and more profit- 
able processes of the manuracture in their own hands, the 
Florentines had opened factories for the first and coarser 
stages of the work in every place where the best wool could 
be found, that is in Holland, Brabant, England, and France 
And even m these factories they took care that the more 
difficult and profitable share of the process should be 
done only by Florentine hands Their chronicles prove 
that they then spoke of foreigners in the same terms now 
used by the latter with regard to ourselves * jeering at 
the indolence and stupidity of the northerners, who even 
on their own soil allowed strangers to snatch the bread from 
their mouths But this state of things could not last long. 
From very early times the Flemings had alwa5rs been a 
strong, hard-working race, and were very soon equalled 
by the French and English So gradually the eyes of the 
northerners were opened, and the Florentines saw new 
factories rising abroad, side by side with and soon rival- 
ling their own, and were obliged to admit that, to their 
own despite, they had taught foreigners the very trade of 
which they had meant to preserve the monopoly. Nor 
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was this the end of the matter. Bang now on the aJcrt, 
the northerners tried to check the exportation of their 
wools and of th«r uncut, or rather undressed, cloths ; and 
from the end of the fifteenth century Henry VII. of 
England b^an to take measures to that effect. Thence- 
forth the Guilds of Wool and CaJlmala were doomed to 
decline in Florence. Fortunately, however, before this 
came about, the silk trade had assumed the same im- 
portance in Florentine commerce that was gradually 
slipping away from the other two crafts 

As every one is aware, the m of silk-weaving, though 
of very early origin in the East, was only tntroduced 
much later to the Western world. The Romans obtained 
a few silk scuffs from Peraa, India, and China at an 
enormous expense *, they also had certain insects from 
which material for highly esmmed fabrics was procured ; 
but until the closing years of the Middle Ages the real 
silkworm was unknown in Italy, and the details of its first 
introduction in the West have not yet been fully ascer- 
tained. It is related that during the sixth century B c. 
two Fesrian monks concealed some silkworm seed uutde 
their staffs, and thus succeeded m bearing it to Constanti- 
nople, where they taught the art of rearing the Insects, 
In this wise the silk trade is supposed to have been 
originated in the dominions of the Byxantine Empire, and 
carried thence by Arabs and Mahomedans to SicJy and 
Greece, When Roger II., Count of Sicily, conquered 
the Ionian islands, he returned to P^ermo with 
numerous prisoners (1147-48), who greatly assisted 
the prt^yess of the sdk ti^e there. Thence it easily 
penetrated to Lombardy and Tuscany ; but was first 
established and pcrfectM in Lucca, all the FJoreniines 
being sdil devoted to the profitable wool trade. 

The consuls of the Silk Guild — or of Por’ Santa Maria, 
as it was designated in Rorence, from the name of its 
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street — are mentioned among, other guild-masters *m 
public treaties ; but although this craft too may be of 
ancient date, it certainly began to flourish much later 
than the rest. Noting the fact that Giovanni Viliam 
makes no allusion to the Silk Guild m his very minute 
account of Florentine trade and commerce in 1338, we 
arc inclined to believe that U had made very little ad- 
vance at that period • 

We know that when Uguccioni della Faggiola besieged 
and took Lucca (1314), fugitives from that city brought 
their improved method of silk-weaving to liimbardy, 
Venice, and Tuscany, and the art being particularly 
undeveloped in Florence, many chroniclers gave the 
Lucchese the credit of having first introduced it there. 
Nevertheless, for many years afterwards the silk trade 
was carried on by importing the raw matcnal from the 
East. But as the wool craft began to decline, Florence 
gave its whole attention to silk, and the trade speedily be- 
gan to prosper. In the early years of the fifteenth century, 
Gino Capponi— he who was commissary to the camp at 
the siege of Pisa — taught the Florentines the art of 
spinning the gold thread they had hitherto imported from 
Cologne or from Cyprus to interweave with their silk 
This was the beginning of that delicate manufacture of 
gold and silver brocades, in which by the combination of 
technical skill with artisuc sense, the Florentines soon 
surpassed all rival manu&cturers. The markets from 
which their woollen stuffs had been ousted, were speedily 
reconquered by their silken cloths and brocades. During 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, in fact, we find 

' It vould seem that the Guild of For’ Santa Mana onstoally traded 
io Ftorenime woollen sivSs, and that the silk merchants formed a 
secondary and separate branch. Gradually, however, they became 
amalgamated with the guild (eaily la the Ibirteenlh century), and then 
became us principal components, until at last the Silk Guild and Pox' 
Santa Maru were entirely fusedin one 
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Benedetto Dei, a merchant of the Bardi Company, irriting 
a letter to Venice pratjtng the glory and greatness of 
Florentine commerce and saying : “ We have tao crafts 
worthier and greater than any four contaaced in yoMT city 
of Vemce.” And the gist of his subsequent remarks was 
to this effect : ** Our woollen stuffs go to Rome, Naples, 
Sicily, the ^^o^ea, Constantinople, Broussa, Pera, Gallipoli, 
Schio, Rhodes, and Silonica. Then, as to the and 

E old brocades, we produce more than Venice, Genoa, and 
,acea combined, and you sec that wc have houses, banks, 

I and warehouses at Lyons, Bnigc^ London, Antwerp, 
Avignon, Geneva, Marseilles, and in Provence Th is 
long list of odes plainly shows that in Dei’s time Florea- 
tine woollens, though swi pnzed tn the East, had beoi 
driven from the principal markets of the West, and 
replaced by slk stuffs ; and thus the two guilds sh^^ 
commerce Wween them, one lo the East, the odier in the 
West. Also, according to Dei, Florence then possessed 
eighty-three factones, where various tissues of sUk, gold, 
and silver woe produced known by the names of danusks, 
velvets, satins, taffetas, and martmmati, and most of the 
raw silk used m their Abrication was sdil imported from 
the East by Florentine galleys.* 

This is one of the tr^es longest preserved in Florence 
and other parts of Italy, and to this day nlk is among the 
most impCTtant of our products. With this difference, 
however, that whereas in past times the weaving of the 
silk was our chief source of profit, at present we 
frequently ticport the raw material, repurchasing at tn 
enormou^y increased pnee the fabrics returned to us 
ftom foTtUgn looms In old tunes we imported woollen 

• HJe tte^Cronac*" cf Benedtwtt Do (1470-93!, pi wen re d »mocg 
tie MSS. of tie Ma^abecchiaa Libmy Many intetestjog portions of 
this •‘Cftmaca* ba»e beta pubtubed m tlie appenda to vnl lu of 
Pagninrs * Deama.* . 

* “Crocaca"« Do, 
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and silk prn, and exported Italian cloth and brocade; in 
these days, on the contrary, we send no small portion of 
our raw silk to Lyons, and receive it back in a manu- 
factured state. In the same way other raw materials, 
which we might easily work up ourselves, are despatched 
to foreign factories. 


III. 

There was one branch of industry, however, almost 
solely the product of human talent and energy, m which 
the Florentines stood positively fmt. From the opening 
of the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth century the 
money-changers’ craft was an essentially Florentine busi- 
ness. For as soon as the merchants had established com* 
mercial relations with all the markets of the East and the 
^Vest, they naturally put into circulation a large quantity 
of spede. Therefore it naturally ensued tW if any 
trader of Antwerp or Bruges wished to forward money to 
Italy or Constantinople, the easiest and safest plan was to 
apply to some of the Florentine merchants m his own 
town. The latter bought up the wool and rough cloths, 
which, after being dressed in Florence, cither returned to 
Northern Europe, or found their way to Constantinople, 
Caffa, Or Tana (Azov), in exchange for silks, dyes, and 
spices. Accordingly the transmitt^ of any sum to any 
part of the then known world cost them little more 
trouble than the despatch of an ordinary letter, and was 
always a source of gam. For they received agio on their 
money, and by sending it in the form of merchandise, 
reaped a second profit. When, on the contrary, any 
Florendne wished to send a hundred florins to London, 
he Jiad only to walk a few steps to find some merchant 
of the Calimala or Por’ Santa Maria, who, by a line to his 
correspondent in Lombard Street, caused the payment to 
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be made. These so-called letters of exchange {Utttre dt 
camhii) proved one of the most taeful of inventions for 
the advancement of modem trade. There has been 
mach dtscussion as to whom tbh discovery was 
originally owcd._ Some attribute it to the fugitive, 
persecuted Jews in France and England ; while others 
ascribe it, at a much later date, to the Gnelphs 
banished from Florence in the thirtieth century. But 
it is very difficult to asceruin who was the first author of 
what cannot be justly styled a discovery, seeing that it h 
an arrangement so rc^Uly occurring to the mind, that 
eatamples of it are even to be found in very remote 
antiquity. Besides, the real importance of the letter of 
ctch^ge consists not in its invention, but in its legally 
authonsed value, its extensive use, and the thousand 
different ways in which it may be turned to account for 
the speedy transtnissioa and increase of capital. On these 
points the Florentines oF the period were altogether 
unforestalled and unsurpassed, bong superior masters 
of the art of finance. 

When the exiled Guelphs went wandering about the 
world in the thirteenth century they strengthened the wide- 
spreading commercial tics established by Florence and 
founding banks in all parts, gave a tremendous impulse 
to the money-changers’ tr^e. Accordingly they were 
credited with the invention of the ** lettert of exchange,” 
which now being widely drrolated, gained added im- 
portance. In fact, all subtle and ingenious devices for 
njultiply’lng gold, by despatehing it to everv market where, 
being scarce, it consequently commanded the highest price 
and interest, and almost all the complicated and difficult 
operadons practised by our modem bankers, were already 
famifiar to the Florentines. \Vhenever the Republic waa 
obliMd to borrow mon^ it obtained loans from ths 
bankers of Florence on p t e ci sely the same system and 
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mtthod In use at this day, tvo source of profit being 
unknovm to those financiers Also, when the total of 
these loans \ras formed into the soiled Montt Comunty 
payirg interest on the consolidated capital, the Imghi del 
jVfon/e, which would nowadays go hy we name of “shares 
of the public debt," were n^otiated precisely as at 
present. We find the Florentine merchants under the 
Arcades of the New Market, speculating on the rise and 
iall of stock, like modem men on “ 'Change ” in great 
capitals * And the profits of similar ventures were far 
greater at a time when lawful interest varied between lO 
and 20 per cent , and few felt any scruples a^inst 
carrying it up to 40 per cent, by means of fictitious 
contracts. For instance, the lenders would fix an im- 
possibly early date for the receipt of the lawful interest, 
and after that date took 40 per cent with the pretext 
that the extra amount was the fine agreed upon m case 
of non-payment 

It should be kept in mind that the Florentines reaped 
great advantages in all these banking operations from the 
excellent quality of theif coinage, for the Republican Mmt 
always kept the best interests of commerce in view. To 
this end, in the year 1 152, the gold flonn of twenty carats 
was struck, with the figure of St John on one side and the 
lily of Florence on the reverse ; and, owing to the good- 
ness of the metal and its alloy, soon obtained currency 


“ Again, a lavr was passed m 1371, inasmuch as many men Inded 
Ihe shares of the Monte tn this wise One said to another 'the shares 
of the Monte axe at thirty , 1 wish to do some business .with you to-day 
This time neit year I'll sell to sou, or you to me, at what pnee shall we 
say ? ’ At thirty-one the share (of onehondreii] t * NVbat premium do you 
ask for this?* So they bargained, and ibe terms were fixed. When 
shares fell, the merchant Iwugh^ if they rose, he sold out, and the 
stodc changed hands twenty times tn the year. Accordingly a tax was 
charged of two florins in the hundred for every transfer " Marchionne 
di Ceppo Stefam, voL vm p 97,10 the “Dehric degli EmdiuToscani,* 
rnl. XIV. 
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in cve^ Eastern as weJl as European market. Eight ci 
these florins weighed one ounce, and a single flonn was 
valued at about twelve Italun lire. The Florcntices, 
however, usually made thrir calculations in lire, seldi, and 
denari. The silver lira, then the conventional standard, 
consisted of twenty solds^ and the selda of twelve Jenari. 
The florin seldom altered m value, but the lira, cither 
from the greater variability in the price of silver, or from 
other causes, was constantly altering its rate with regard 
to the florin. In 12^2 the latter was equivaleat to the 
lira, and therefore similarly divided into twenty soldi; 
in 1282 it already consisted of thirty-two soldi , in 1331, 
of sixty soldi, or three lire, and always changing in vdue, 
rose to four lire, eight soldi by the year 1464. 

The Florentines had discemcd how gready their com* 
merce was benefited by the use of a com universally prized 
in all markets supplied with their goods. But in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when theu* trade 
penetratrf farther into the East, they found themselves 
forestalled by the Venetians, whose gold ducat, somewhat 
larger and heavier than the flonn, was alrc^y current 
there. Accordingly, in 1412, they decreed the issue of 
another florin, equivalent to the Venetian ducat in might, 
size, and value, and therefore easily exchanged for it. 
And as this new and larger florin was to be carried to the 
Levant on board-ship, they named it the “ broad flonn," 
or the "galley flonn," to distinguish it from the older 
" scaled florin (/iiriw di In 1471 the older 

coin only was re-issued, and kept in circulation down to 
*530, wnen i^was held equivalent to seven lire, and was 
then withiuwn for a rime * Thus we see that for a 
consider^le penod two different florins were in use, that 
the lira altered in value from one year to another ; and 

V«neTv“Hnonnod’on)’', On«ni,"Slont delle Moaete." Flereacei 
176a 
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if we likewise remember that economists are still unagreed 
as to the exact difference betsveen the present value of 
gold and silver and thar value in the days of the 
Republic, we shall recognise the difficulty of making any 
calculation sufficiently exact to afford any precise idea of 
the relative prices of things. It is asserted by some 
writers that a given quantity of gold was only worth in 
those days double its present value ; while others exagge- 
rated its value to fortyfold Sismondi believes that in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gold must have been 
worth four times as much as at present. Certainly the 
flonn, or zecbin, as it was called later, is worth about 
twelve Italian hre. But the difference in the value of 
gold remains involved tn uncertainty. Besides, when old 
ivnters reckon by lire, it is needful to remember that these 
coins varied in value ; that it is impossible to make even 
an approximative calculation without knowihg the exact 
date referred to. 

Returning to the Guild of Changers, we must again 
insist on the point that, in addition to the extended com- 
merdal relations, the wise measures enforced by the 
Republic and the singular activity of the citizens, the 
rapid prospenty of the Florentine bankers was also greatly 
enhanced by their nearness to Rome The revenues of the 
Holy See and of its prelates in all parts of Chnstendom 
were all poured into the Eternal City There gathered 
the spiritual lords, bishops, and cardinals, holding rich 
benefices in the East or the "West ; thither from dl the 
remotest ends of the known world believers sent sums of 
“St. Peter’s pence,” together wth the costly offerings 
suited to a period of religious faith and fanatiasm. The 
keen-witted Florentines quickly recognised the advantage 
of becoming bankers to the Pope ; for thus the largest 
floating capital in the world would have to pass through 
their hands. So, from the first, they used the most per- 
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sistent efforts to obtain that postffon. If xrc find them 
clinging to the Guelph cause through all changes of time 
and circumstance, and preserving the name of Guelphs, 
even ■when the term had lost all meaning, we must 
attribute no little weight to commercial as well as to 
political motives. Pla^ in the centre of Italy, and not 
far from Rome, they had to struggle chiefly against the 
Siennese, who yftn stdl nearer to the Eternal City For 
this reason we soon find them engaged in warfere and 
jealous strife with Sienna, the which republic was subse- 
quently wonted, not only in fight, but also by the srider- 
stretching enterprise of Florentine commerce. It U proved 
by the correspondence of Gregory IX that even in 1233 
the Tuscans were forwarding remittanc« to the Pope 
from various parts of the world ; and gradually the 
iaonopoJf of this business became more exdusiVelr con- 
centrated in^FIorentine hands. When the Pontifical Seat 
was transferred from Rome to Avignon (130J), and on its 
restoration later to Rome again, there occurrw, twice at 
least, an enormous displacement of interest, a great move- 
ment of capital, and a necessity for large remittances in 
cash ; and, according to the best authorities, this was the 
ftvourable moment when the FJiwentinc contractors of the 
Papal revenues were enabled to become^' the prindpal 
bankers of Rome. From that time their fortune was 
' assured, the grea t est banking business m Europe passed 
through thrir hands, and they rose to so high a repute, 
that all sought their help and advice on matters of finance. 

We see the Florentines invited to manage the mints, 
and fix the weights and measures of vanous European 
states. In 1278 a convention between the King of 
France and the Lombard and Tuscan XJTitvtrsitaits invites 
both to find money for the former’s govemment. In 
1306 the Modenese people issuttl a decree, appealingfor 
the same purpose, to ^e notaries and bankers of Florence. 
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Then m 1302, when the IGng of France, lacking funds 
wherewith to make war, decided on repeated debdsement 
of the coinage, this fatal step was attributed to the 
advice of two Florenrines, Bica and Musciatto Franzesi. 
These men w’crc severely censured by their fellow-citizens, 
nmy of whom had been ruined by the bad French cur- 
rency. On all occasions when the French sovereigns were 
on the eve of a great war, they were practically compelled 
to first secure the aid of some known Florenttne banker 
in bearing the expense. Some of these bankers held the 
same position In Europe as the Rothschilds of the present 
day, and accumulated fortunes of apparently faoulous 
amounts. In 1260 the Salimbeni house lent twenty 
thousand flonns to the Siennese. In 1338 we find the 
Bardi and Peruzzi creditors of King Edward III. of 
England for one million three hundred and sixty-five 
flonns, the which, without reckoning the difference in the 
value of gold, would amount to about sixteen millions of 
Italian Ure ; and allowing for that difference, would 
amount, as Sismondi has cmculated, to no less than sixty- 
four millions Pagnmi adds a list of many other loans, 
amounting to a positively enormous tot^. In 1321 
the Peruzzi had a credit of 191,000 florins on the 
Order of Jerusalem alone, and the Bardi another of 
133,000 florins. In 1348 the house of Tommaso di 
C^roccio degh Alberti and his kinsmen had banks at 
Avignon, Brusstlis, Pans, Sienna, Penigia, Rome, Naples, 
Barletta, Constantinople, and Venice * And at the close of 
the fifteenth century Philippe dc Commines declared that 
Edward IV. of England owtd his crown to the help of 
Florentine bankers 

The Money-changers’ Guild was one of the oldest in 

’ Paffnim, •‘DtUaDecinia,*voJ ivsec m. chaps. L-ir Other details 
are sopptied by Ammirato, Du, and wore especially by Viliam (m. SS, 
and XII. 55). 
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Florence, its consuls bdng named on the same footing as 
the rest in all public records ; and a copy of its statutes, 
dated 1299 (1300 new style), makes reference to an earlier 
code of 1280, that -was not the earliest of all This craft 
prospered and waned with the commerce of Florence It 
was earned on in the New Market, where it had shops with 
counters or iavoleili, money-bags, and ledgers. Au busi- 
ness had to be performed m the shop, and registered in 
the account book, and heavy penalties were e:cacted for 
any infringement of the rule ; nor was any one allowed 
to exercise the craft without bong insenbed on the matri- 
culation list, a pnvllege only to be obtained by having 
given pnooft of capaacy and hones^ dtmng matriculation, 
and sworn to obey the statutes of the guild. In 133S 
there were about eishtT of these money*changcrs’ stalls, 
and Florence coined from 350,000 to 400,000 gold 
flonns * In 1422 these stalls numbered seventy-two, 
while it was cali^atcd that Florence had a capital of tvro 
million florins in drculauon, without including the value 
of the merchandise in the city.* In 1472, partly because 
the first signs of the decline of trade were appearing, and 
partly because trade was becoming restricts to a more 
and more limited number of firms, the banks were already 
reduced to thirty-thfec,3 although the chronicler Benedetro 
Dei still remarked with pride that these bankers did busi- 
ness in the East and the West, “ as is well known to the 
Venetians and Genoese, and likewise to the Court of 
Rome.” * They were everywhere known by the names 
( of changers, lenders, usurers, Tuscans, and Lombards, and, 
together with other Italian houses, had a street of their 
own both in London and Faris. 

• C. VUUai, *L 54. • Anaainio, LT> 18, cJ amtvm, 

» •‘Croitaca* of^Bwedetto D«,fi»eaia Pijninu 

* jWd., rot- a. p, 37$- 
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IV. 

In onjer to complete the fist of the greater guilds, 
VTC must say ^ few words concerning the Doctors and 
Druggists, and Skinners and Furriers, and particularly the 
former. Although of less importance commeraally than 
the guilds already described, they had a great share in 
promoting Florentine trade in the Levant, whence nearly 
all drugs and spices were reedved in exchange, and no 
less than twenty-two different qualities of fur, many of 
which, being the skins of rare animals, formed some 
of the dearest articles of luxury. Therefore these two 
guilds likewise rose to great influence, inasmuch as the 
Eastern trade has invariably proved the mam source of 
wealth for all nations, and most of all for Italy. It 
served to sustain the high fortunes of Venice ; it had 
enriched Amalfi, Genoa, and Pisa ; and accordingly was 
constantly coveted by the Florentines, whose highest 
prosperity indeed was only attained when the Black Sea 
Dcing opened to their galleys, they could enjoy the same 
rights as the Venetians in ^ypt, Constantinople, and 
the Crimea. This, so long their pnnapal aim, was 
not, however, quickly attained . ^cy continued to 
wrestle for it woughout almost the whole of the 
fourteenth century 

The struggles maintained by the Florentines for the 
extension of their trade play a very important part in 
the history of the Republic, not only demonstrating 
the progress of their wealth, but likewise the ruling 
motives of their policy. In fact, the moment they had 
won their first successes against the nobles of the contado 
surrounding them on all sides, they immediately tried to 
monopolise the whole trade with Lombardy. One of the 
first treaties signed by them was with the Ubaldlnl, lords 
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of the MugelJo, for the purpose of openJng that highway 
for their products ; and shortly afterwards they made a 
treaty with the Bolognese (laoj) But in course of 
time the latter, profiting by their position, exacted 
heavier tolls on the merchandise now condnuatly passing 
through thdr territory ; whereupon the Florentines 
promptly came to terms with Modena, opening a fresh 
road for their commerce, and thus compelling Bologna 
to respett the ongtnal agreement. In 1282, at the time 
of the war against Ksa, they arranged treaties guaran- 
tedng free fmsage to thdr merchandise through Lucca, 
Prato, Pistoia, and Voltcrra, and thus began their 
domination over the commerce of Tuscany. Nearly all 
their wars were undertaken for purposes of trade, and 
ended with trading agr e e m ents. In J390 they entered 
into conventions with Faenza and Ravenna, and then 
step by step with the majority of the Italian cities. 

The continual increase of Florentine commerce by 
land made the necessity of free access to the sea ever 
more messing and inispcnsable. But to reach cither 
Porto Pisano or Leghorn, the only ports convenient for 
their trade, they must necessarily traverse the republic of 
Pisa, their powerful neighbour and nval For if the 
Florenrines were masters of nearly the whole Tuscan 
trade fay land, the Pisans were lords of the sea, and had 
no intention of allowing their realm to be snatched from 
them by so industnous and enagetic a race as their 
competing neighbours Accordingly the Pisans had only 
to demand heavy tolls for the passage of those neighbours’ 
goods, and the Florentines were left with no remedy save 
recourse to arms- Hence the continual warfare and 
perpetual rivalry of the two republics After the capture 
of Volterra by the Florentines in 12J4, the threatening 
attitude of their victorious troops drove the Pisans to 
grant free passage to thor merchandise, and in 1273, 
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1293, 1327, and 1329 similarly compelled them to 
adhere to the same terms. Pisa, however, never yielded 
the point with a good grace, but merely to avoid war, or 
in consequence of defeat 

Meanwhile the Florentines were continually extending 
their trade to remoter parts of the East, and concluding 
fre^ treaties there. This, while increasing their desire 
to command the sea, fanned the jealousy of PiSa to a 
fiercer flame. In Pagnim’s work on “La Decima” we 
find an essay on the “Practise of Trade'* (“Pratica 
della Mercatura ”), written early in the fourteenth century 
by an agent of the Bardi firm, one Balducci Pcgolotti. 
Next to Marco Polo’s “ Mihonc,” this work b one of 
our most important sources of information regarding 
Italian travels and trading enterprises in the Levant, and 
furnishes specially minute details of Florentine traffic. 
From what Pcgolotti tells us of his own doings, we may 
judge what was done by his fellow-citizens m general. 
Jn 1315 he succeeded in securing for them in Antwerp 
and Brabant similar franchises to those already enjoyed 
by the Genoese, Germans, and English He afterwards 
went to the Levant, and found at Cyprus that the Bardi 
and Penizzi alone shared the privilege granted to the 
Pisans of only paying a per cent import and export 
duty ; whereas all other Florentines had either to pay 
4 per cent., or feign to be Pisans, a device exposing 
them to many spiteful reprisab from the latter, who 
treated them worst than slaves or Jews. These pro- 
ceedings aroused Pegolotti’s wrath, so that, although he 
was one of the Bardi firm, he made great and successful 
efforts to have the same privilege of franchise extended 
to the rest of the Florentines (1324) Thus, their 
common interests being promoted no less by the energy 
of individuals than by that of their government, these 
merchants continued to make advance in the East, and 
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stir the Pisans to greater envy. In fact, the latter decided 
1343 tp reduce the exemptions allowed on Florentine 
merchandise, decredng that goods only to the value of 
200,000 florins might pass untaxed throi^h their dty ; 
all the rest being charged two aldt the , at the 

rate of 10 per cent. This left the Florentines no choice 
save to make war, or find some mode of avoiding dse 
Pisan highway. To prove that thdr trade was not 
altogether at the mercy of Pisa, they preferred the second 
alternative By malang treaty with the Siennese, th^ 
obtained the concession of Porto TaJamone, and at great 
expense, and m the teeth of many difficulties, finally 
succeed^ in making tt a vast emporium for their wares. 
The road to Talamone was long and inconvenient ; but 
the Ptsans, soon perceiving that they bad done greater 
damage to themselves than to Florence, and that althoi^h 
they might inflict annoyance on the latter, there was no 
hoM of destroying its trade, were therefore pjesently 
reauced to permit the ftce passage of merchandise. 
Accordingly the Florentines felt brac^ to more extensive 
enterpnse in the Levant. * 

The Egypdan route was the easiest and most direct 
for trading purposes ; but sultan and calift barred the 
road to Chrisdans. The Venetians alone, from having- 
concluded treaties, it was said, “in the holy name of 
God and Mahomet,” had made some way in that country 
to the jealous exclusion of all other /Caitans, who therefore 
usually travelled by Constannntmlc and the Black Sea, 
where they, and more cspedally the Genoese, had founded 
some populous and flounshtng cities. Farther on, by the 
Sea of AzofF, a mile or so from the mouth of the Don, 
stood the town of Tana (Azov), a ^rcat business centre 
for traders from Russia, Arabia, Persia, Armem'a, Mc^I, 
and Sonthern China ; and the chief place of exchange 

• Affiaimtov ad antnrnf lac. cJt. 
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for Eastern and Western products The Italians brought 
stlk or 'woollen fabrics, oU, wme, pitch, tar, and common 
metals, and bartered them for precious stones, pearls, 
gold, spices, sweetmeats, sugar. Eastern tissues of silk, 
wool, or cotton, raw silk, goatskins, dye-woods, and 
likewise for Eastern slaves of ttther sex, who were to be 
seen in Italy down to the end of the fifteenth century * 
All this varied commerce, ori^ally started by Amalfi 
and other southern states, was afterwards earned on by 
the Venetians, Genoese, and Pisans. The argosies of 
those republics traversed all parts of the Archipelago, 
the Bosphorus, and the Black Sea. Italian was spoken 
m all the harbours of the East, where, besides Italian 
banks, workshops, and factories, there were dties founded 
and inhabited solely by Italians, with buildings In the 
Genoese or Venetian st^le, but where Italian, and espe- 
cially Venetian, architecture became modified by Oriental 
influences. A great number of Genoese were settled In 
those parts. To give some idea of the naval strength of 
Venice, it will be enough to say that during the Crusade 
of 1201 that Republic equipp^ a fleet able to convey 
4,500 horsemen, 9,000 squires, 30,000 infantry, and 
stores for nine months Their g^eys, never less than 
80 feet m length, somctiines measured no by 70 in 
width, and m the fifteenth century were forty-five in 
number, with a total of 11,000 seamen. At the same 
time they also possessed 3,000 other vessels of from ten 
to one hundred tons, with 17,000 men, and 300 big 
ships with 8,000 men. In all, therefore, 3.345 vessels, 
with 36,000 seamen, 3 a strength that seems positively 

‘ This led some writers to believe that slavery still existed in Italy 
many centuries after it had disappeared A praiseworthy article on this 
theme, by Si^or Salvatore Bongi. was published in the AWva Aufologia, 

• V\dt the Speech of Tommaso hlocenigo, so often reproduced by 
chroniclers and historians; Pagnwu, ** Della Decima,” voL u. p. 7 and 
fol, 5 Romanm, “ Storia documentata di Venena,* voL u pp. I5^7* 

»3 
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incrrfible, when wc remember that the ‘ Scrcnissinu ’ Re- 
public of, Venice was a eitjr built on the sandbanks of 
the lagoons ; that the entire management of its policy 
and trade was in the hands of men bom within the narrow 
bounds of those lagoons Accordingly we may ima^ne 
how great was the united strength of all the mantimc 
republics, and how signal the courage of the Florentines 
in competing with them so obstinatciy for the Levantine 
trade. 

Before launching a single galley, the Florcntiaes had 
already established many houses and banks in every place, 
and contrived to Introduce thor merchandise in all the 
principal Eastern ports. We not only find them doing 
a vast business at Tana with great energy and enterprise, 
but also pushing on thence to far remoter r^ons. 
Pegolotd minutely describes the route followed by them, 
their manner of travelling, and the tuse employed in it. 
They journeyed, he tells us, through Astracan (Gittar- 
chan), to Saracanco (Sarai) on the Volga, thence by 
Organd in Zagatajo,^ not ^ from the C^tan Sea, and 
crossing Asia by many places of which the names cannot 
be identified with any faiown at this day, they penetrated 
as far as Gambaluc, or Gamulecco, the chief aty of China, « 
that is to say, the dty of Pekio They employed right 
or ten months to go from Tana to Pekin- Thus a period 
of almost two y«rs was required for the journey there 
and back and time of sojourn, and when we also criculate 
the voyage from Porto risauo or Leghorn to Tana and 
back. It IS plain that a Florentine bound for Pridn could 
rarely count on retumit^ home within three years.* 

• Ufghaaj, the chief oty 0/ Khwama, the conotry oosr aDed Khirs. 

Ur^huj, the preseat conmetCHl capital ef ^iva, » sixty mles 
Irosi the asaeat atj- 

• Baldaed Pe^loeti. la Tagaun't book. Coloael H Yul^s "Cathay, 
udtbe Way Thither, bemg a CoDeettoa of Medianal Kotices of China' 
(Lootioa, printed for the HaUoyt Soaety, 1866), is a rery imponaat 
work, inelaies a senes of doccaitaits baa^ted by the acihor, and is 
pre&ced by a learned dusertatiea frois his pea. 
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During the growth of this Eastern trade, carried on 
with sud\ indomitable energy, amid difficulties of all 
kinds, the Florentines were always aiming at the com- 
mand of the seaboard, and never losing sight of the 
necessity of having a port of their own And when, by 
the capture of Pisa in 1406, that long>desired object was 
finally attained, a new era began for their commerce. All 
their business concerns became most rapidly extended, and 
the first half of the fifteenth century was the rime in 
which their greatest wealth was accumulated. In 1421 
they appointed “ consuls of the sea," who were ordered to 
immediately build two wide-beamed merchant galleons 
(Xoiee di mercato) and six narrow galley-s, and to continue 
to launch one of either kind every six months, for the 
which purpose a monthly sum of one hundred florins was 
assigned from the revenues of the Pisan university. 
Accordingly Florence soon possessed a merchant fleet of 
eleven stout galleons and fifteen narrow galleya continu- 
ally employed in the Eastern traffic by command of the 
Republic. All these vessels had strict sailing orders as to 
the course to be taken, the ports to be touched at, and the 
freight to be earned Announcements of their departure 
and arrival were hung in the arcades of the New Market ; 
and the vessels being chartered by pnvatc individuals, the 
government was enabled to keep the Eastern routes open 
to all, without any outlay In 142a, when, as already 
related, the “ galley flonn ” was coined, the Florentines, at 
the instance of one Taddeo Cenni, a merchant long estab- 
lished in Venice, despatched two envoys to Egypt to 
obtain the right of having a church, warehouses, dockmen, 
and porters of their own at Alexandria. The negotiation 
proving successful, in 1423 they instructed the " consuls 
of the sea" to appoint extra consuls at every port where 
their presence might be useful to Florentine trade. Some 
had been established for more or less time at Constant!- 
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ing fourteen in all, namcl7 : Linenmakers-and Mercers, 
Shoemakers, Smiths, Salters, Butchers and Slaughterers, 
Wine-deaiers, Innkeepers, Hamessmakers, Leatherdressers, 
Armotirers, Ironmongers, Masons, Carpenters, Bakers * ' 
Certain smaller Florentine crafts had also obtained great 
repute in Italy : for instance, that of the wood and stone 
carvers, who were esteemed as some of the best in the 
world In all work demanding any share of artistic ability 
the Tuscans stood unrivalled Thus the Florentine 
moulders of waxen images were considered to have 
incomparable skill, and we even find this remarked by the 
chronicler Dei. But neither the carvers nor the wax 
moulders formed an assoaation, and were artists rather 
than artizans. But, leaving this question aside, the lesser 
guilds, although numerous and energetic, failed to achieve 
any noteworthy influence Their difference from the 
greater guilds mainly lay In the fact that, being solely 
concerned with the local trade of the Republic, they were 
confined to a very limited field of business and enterprise, 
while the others engaged in the trade with the East and 
the West, were enabled to attain a high position even in 
politics, and to finally become master: of the State. 

Looking back on the period in which the greater guilds 
rose to power, we shall see that they simultaneously held 
in their grasp the commerce, wealth, and government of 
the Florentine Republic. We shall also readily under- 
stand the enormous energy they must have displayed in 
order to use politics as a means for increasing the 
opulence that, in the existii^ conditions of Italy, had 
become the chief strength of our communes. The 
Florentine merchants, having long divined that the future 
would belong to them, ^vere always the firmest supporters 
of the Guelph party against the Imperial Ghibellinism of 

• The first five were freqaeotlf joined to the greater guilds, which were 
then increased to twelve 
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nople, Ptaa (1339), and London (140a) ; but from dib 
morafnt wr find them at Alexandria, Majorca, Naf^e. 
and other ports m all direcaons. These consuls had offers 
and clerks of thdr own, interpreters, men-at-amis, aad 
places of worship { and all their expenses, salary induded, 
were deducted from the freight dues reccired bj them.’ ' 

To fully understand to what extent and in what 
the FJorendnes profited by the new conditions jtsuJdcj 
from thdr conquest of Pisa, it is necessary to point out 
that this event not only marks the time of their highest 
commerdal prosperity, and the bcginmng of their navr 
and merchant deer, but also indicates me date of ther 
first attention to nautical and astronomical studies We 
gain another proof of thdr great intelligence and untidng 
activity when we see that thdr first efforu in a branch « 
learning of which they had no previous knowledge eoabted 
them to initiate the era of sctentific tnumphs, opening 
with Paolo Toscanellt, the first msenrer of Qiristophcf 
'Columbus, continued by Amerigo Vespucci, and closing 
with Galileo GaJUei and his imperishable s^ooL 


The seven guilds, already described by us, were ityled 
the greater guilds, as bdng those of most importance and 
having the chief trade and wealth of the State in theu’ 
hands. Several of these guilds consisted, as we have seen, 
rather of different crafts handed together, than of a single 
branch of industry ; they gave employment to many 
workers, gathered and made use of enormous funds. But 
Rorence also possessed the so-called lesser guilds number- 

• Partvini, »t3L u sec. i. K- Sierekinj. “Gesehiehte Ton Floion*." 
Thu very hnef bnt wceltent w«l wa* pnMuhed aaonymoosly at Ham- 
twfrg.w It hsK firmmhfA many ol the detaflj gtvta so this chapter 
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tng fourteen in all, namely i Linenmakers and Mercers, 
Shoemakers, Smiths, Salters, Butchers and Slaughterers, 
Wine-dealers, Innkeepers, Hamcssmakers, Lcathemressers, 
Armourers, Ironmongers, Masons, Carpenters, Bakers * 
Certain smaller Florentine crafts had also obtained great 
repute in Italy : for instance, that of the wood and stone 
carvers, who were esteemed as some of the best in the 
world. In all work demanding any share of artistic ability 
the Tuscans stood unrivall^. Thus the Florentine 
moulders of waxen images were considered to have 
incomparable skill, and we even find this remarked by the 
chronicler D«. But neither the carvers nor the wax 
moulders formed an association, and were artists rather 
than artizans. But, leavmg this quesuon aside, the lesser 
guilds, although numerous and energetic, failed to achieve 
any noteworthy influence Their difference from the 
grnter guilds maiiUy lay in the fact that, being solely 
concemM with the local trade of the Republic, they were 
confined to a very limited field of business and ent^rise, 
while the others enga^ m the trade with the East and 
the West, were enabled to attain a high position even in 
politics, and to finally become master: of tke State. 

Looking back on the period in which the greater guilds 
rose to power, we shall sec that they simultaneously held 
in their grasp the commerce, wealth, and government of 
the Florentine Republic. \Vc shall also readily under- 
stand the enormous cnci^ they must have displayed in 
order to use politics as a means for increasing the 
opulence that, in the existing conditions of Italy, had 
become the chief strength of our communes. The 
Florentine merchants, having long divined that the future 
would belong to them, were always the firmest supporters 
of the Guelph party aganst the Imperial Ghibelhnism of 

’ The first five were frequently joioed to the greater guilds, which were 
then increased to twelve 
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the nobles and had vowed eternal hatred to the latter. 
We may now inugine Florence as a huge house of 
bu«ness, situated in the centre of Tuscany, and sur- 
rounded by others all competing with it in the race for 
success. International law and e^ui^ were unknown to 
the Middle Ages : hence when any State felt envious of 
its neighbour, the obvious course to adopt was to prohibit 
that neighbour from traversing its territory, and exact 
unbearably heavy dues from the rival it feared. Accord- 
ingly, ^e Republic of Florence, being the ol^ect of still 
fiercer jealousy on account of the continual increase of its 
commerce, and lacking room to breathe, as it were, 
without access to the sea, would have been speedily 
reduced to impotence had it not resisted its neighbours by 
{oKc of «ras. Hence, die necessity of defending its 
existence involved the State ta an uninterrupted series of 
wars, invariably terminated by treaties of commerce, in 
whiA the utuaiJing subtlety of the Florentines always 
won the advantage. 

We have seen from the b^inning how Florence com- 
bated the nrighbounng barons m order to secure the 
pr o gre s s of its dawning trade, and subsequently obtained 
3 passage through the Mog^o for its increied traffic 
with Romagna and Lombardy. Later on, we have seen it 
engaged in fiercer stru^les, and, after many vidssitudca, 
suMuing almost all the Gffi Wfine cities of Tuscany, as, 
for instance, Voltctra, Sienna, and Arezzo. And when 
inquiring why Florence should have remained so obsa- 
natdy Guelph, even in the face of Papal threats, and 
repeating the same question Farinata put to Dante — 

"Dimnu, perch? <{od popo}«? li erapJo 
Iscostrb ft' ia cuscaat rat tesje f** 


' " lofna^* CftBM *. 
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the invariable reply has been that in addition to political 
motives of a more general nature, it must be kept m mind 
that the plutocracy now risen to power had first attained 
wealth by doing its chief business wth Rome Sienna, 
Areazo, and Volterra being on the road and closer to 
Rome, were doomed to defeat in any competition with 
Florence. 

Then, as soon as the Republic had secured its hold on 
Roman affairs and the Lombard trade, we saw its 
irresistible need of access to the sea, and that a* war of 
extermination with Pisa had become altogether inevitable. 
To suppose that this prolonged, constantly renewed and 
sanguinary conflict was solely caused by a blind instinctive 
hatred of Pisa, when other and more senous reasons were 
so plainly existent, would be to deny the evidence of facts. 
From beginning to end it was simply the clash of violently 
opposed interests The Pisans were perfectly aware that 
to yield a free passage to the power already commanding the 
chief trade in the interior of Italy — the jxiwer that, without 
having as yet a single galley afloat, had already made its 
way to all the harbours of the East — the power so per- 
sistently struggling for absolute supremacy m Tuscany-— 
could only lead to their own lasting subjection There- 
fore they resisted to the utmost of their strength Their 
resources were undoubtedly great, and as many other 
Italians were equally hostile to the supremacy of Florence, 
the latter could never have succeeded in reducing the 
Pisans, had it not constantly employed the shrewdest 
devices in addition to its efforts m the field. In fact there 
is no better proof of the political ability of the Florentines 
than their mode of conducting this war and the means 
they employed to attain the object that, throughout the 
whole course of their history, had been their chief and in- 
variable aim. We find them steadfast in their friendship 
to Lucca, and always prompt to succour that city at all 
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costs, becaxise Lucca was never well dispo^ to the Ksans, 
and might prove a most useful ally in any campaign 
against them. ' So, too, we always find Florence on good 
terms with Genoa, and avoiding every risk of giving 
offence to a power that was Pisa's natural rival on the seas. 
Indeed, the IHorcntinea always did their best to foster that 
rivalry, inasmuch as without an ally strong enough to 
assist them by crushing Pisa’s power by sea, they could 
never hope to overthrown by land. And at last the Fisans 
were defeated by the Genoese in the naval battle of 
Meloria (August 6, 1284). From that day the conquest 
of Pisa by the Florentines, although still to be long con- 
tested, was a foregone conclusion, and from that moment 
also their friendship for the Genoese began to lose warmth. 
While desinng assistance in overcoming Fsa, they wished 
to avoid aggrandising the power of a Ghibellme republic, 
alfttdf var mighq' cn the set Aceofdmgtf, after 
having so furiously attacked and enfeebled Pisa, we find 
them aiding that state to withstand the Genoese, unt2 the 
moment came when the latter having abandoned the idea 
of conquering Pisa, they could successfully undertake its 
conquest on their own account. 

with eouaj sagacity they pursued the same coarse in 
the years curing which they were menaced by the power- 
ful Dukes of Milan who sought to become masters of 
all Italy, and also when threateivsl from the south by the 
enmity of King Ladislaus of Naples. The art of stirring 
division among their foes, of supporting the weaker party 
ag^nst overbearing neighbours, of constantly contnving 
to rouse half Italy against every pmentate risen to 
sufficient strength to be a terror to their own Republic, 
was the invaruble means by which Florence maintained 
her independence in the midst of States who were losing 
thar liberty, and m the niidst of the numerous and 
ftjrmidable foes presing about her on all sides. And 
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this sucxessful policy vraa the work of the greater guilds, 
or rather of the prosperous trading class (j/opolani grajji). 

These mercantile aristocrats ruled the Republic with 
so much energy and zeal, precisely because the aggrandise- 
ment of Florence conduced at the same time to the 
increase of their own wealth and commerce Thus a city 
whose population was seldom more than 100,000, and 
often shrank far below that number, and whose narrow 
territory was surrounded by so many enemies, was enabled 
to become a State feared by the rest of Italy, and respected 
throughout Europe. These Florentine merchants were so 
jealous of their liberty as to deem no sacrifice too vast for 
its preservation, and were neither bewildered nor daunted 
by any danger, even when thetr trade was at stake In 
fact, although so obstinately Guelph, and connected with 
Rome by so many commercial interests and ties, we find 
them ready to combat the Pope himself, when he made 
attacks on their liberty, and see them giving the name 
of the Eight Satntt to the magistrates charged to con- 
duct the campaign against Gregory XI. (1376). In the 
like manner we find them carrying on a war with the 
Visconti of Milan at a yearly cost of millions of florins, 
without the resources 0/ the Republic being exhausted, or 
the courage of its rulers worn out. 


VI. 

Nevertheless, it would be an error to suppose that the 
domination of the greater guilds was assur^ and uncon- 
tested in the interior, at least, of the city. On the day 
when the scheme was first mooted, in the Calimala court, 
of placing these guilds at the head of the government, 
they speedily recognised that the possibility of success 
was solely owed to the fact of thrir having fought and 
conquered the nobles with the help of the lesser arts. 
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Hen^ on the one hand, they had to face their natural 
and inveterate foes, the survivors of the feudal order, 
and on the other the lesser guilds coveting a share in the 
govemmeot which they had helped to cstahlish- Thus 
the Republic comprised three classes of citizens and three 
separate parties. It is true that the greater guilds coasri- 
tuted by far the stronger of the three factions, but the 
whers might bwm^ if united, a very formidable opposi- 
tion. And their union was no unposrible condngency. 

The diffidence, in fict, between the greater and Ic^er 
guilds was not merely one of degree as regarded thcr 
respective wealth and power; what divided ^em was the 
diversity of interests urging them to pursue an opposite 
policy. 'The wool-dresser or silk merchant was always 
ready to sacrihee his last flonn, provided the Repubhc 
could gain possession of Leghorn or Porto Pisano Ac- 
cordingly he tnvaruhly kept a stntt watch on the poKcy of 
Lucca and Genoa, to prevent them from making friendly 
advances to the Pisans. The FIorentiDC banker was 
amdous that his Republic should always possess skilful 
ambassadors and con^s, able to supply full details of all 
that occurred in Rome, Antwerp, or Oita, and impede 
the Siennese, Genoese, Venetuns, and Lombards from 
gaimng too much infruence in those cities. Where any 
question of this kind was concerned the members of the 
greater guilds were always disposed to promote fioscilitfe, 
no matter how prolong^ Ctpcnsive, or dangerous, and 
to subject both themselves and the State to unlimited 
saenficts. But financial and poliacal interests weighed 
little with the blacksmiths, Cmsots, carpenters, and other 
members of the fourteen lesser guilds, which nevertheless 
formed so consdcrable a fort of the Florentine popula- 
tion, It mattered far more to them that Florence should 
be inhabited by rich and splendid gentry ; that sumptuous 
palaces, villas, and monumental churches should 1«tc to 
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be built; that diere should be a continual increase of 
luxury and good living among the citizens of rank and 
wealth, by whom they earned th^ir subsistence. Warfare, 
on the contrary, put a check upon luxury, and the greater 
guilds were alwap issuing decrees against it, pred^y on 
account of the exigences of the wars they so constantly had 
on hand. Hence the poorer classes detested the opulent 
burghers, whom they had helped to raise to power, who 
had subsequently excluded them, as well as the nobles, 
from the government, and who, while accumulating untold 
millions, often lived in the city on a footing of Spartan 
frugality ; the men daily promulgating new edirts 
against female luxury m dress; forbidding the use of 
gold and silver ornaments, prohibiting all lavish expenditure 
for entertainments or wcdmng banquets, even going so far 
as to limit the number and choice of viands, and exclude 
gold and silver plate from festive tables ; but who, never- 
theless, were always very ready to squander nylons in 
attacks on the Pisans, the King of Na^es, the Visconti of 
Milan, or even for a church, or an additional consul 
at Ca^ or Pera. This difference of temper generated 
party hatred Nor should it be omitted that some of the 
bitterest outcries against the greater guilds came from 
the women of Florence, who, being naturally opposed to 
warfare, and addicted to extravagance, objected to the 
vexatious restrictions imposed by law, while yet contriv- 
ing to evade them with indescribable ingenmty.i 

* Franco Sacchetti tells us that while he was a member «f the goTera. 
meat the magistrates of the Repubhe sever succeeded in enforcing the 
laws against Inxuiy One of tbem. having been severeir reprimanded 
on this score and uireaiened with dismissal from office, gives the follow* 
mg account of the devices by which Florentine women evaded the regula* 
tions established by law 

“ St^nort »B«,— All my hfe 1 have sought to acquire reason ; and now, 
when methought 1 knew something I find 1 know nothing ; inasmuch as 
when searching for forbidden oroaments. according to your orders, the 
women bnng forward arguments of a kind never found by me in any 
law; and among others IwiU quote these. Therecomesaaoinanwithan 
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It is very easy to realise how good an opportunity this 
afforded the nobles of gaining the favour of the populace 
by stirring these germs of discord. They exercised no 
ti^e, livM on their revenues, but spent freely and lavishly 
in Florence. Accordingly, whenever engaged in fresh 
attempts to seiw the government, or preserve their 
rnnrining share in it, they always allied themselves with' 
the mob that lived— or at least believed itself to live— 
solely at their expense, and roused its resentment against 
xhcfspolatti grasii— or well-to-do burghers— by dwclfing 
on ^e fact that whereas all the guilds were equally engage 
in trade and commerce;, a considerable number of them 
had no share in the power exclusively monopolised by the 
rest. The democratic spint was far too lively in Florence 
for these devices to assure the safety of the nobles, much 
Jess their return to power ; but they had the effect of 
stirring the masses to a burning and inrsistible thirst for 
power, and of awakening revolutionary passions in the 
mob. Thus, at the moment of finally losing their old 
s^remacy in the city, the nobles achieved the reverge 
of bequeathing to Florence a prolonged inheritance of 
strife that kept the Republic divided, and hastened its 
fall. 

In fact, when at last the lesser guilds obtained a share 

embroidered tnmmtss turned down over h er bood, «ad the notarr mti, 

' Give me yoor name, since yon wear an embroidered inmmrtig * Ttit 
gooi woman takes off tbu tnmnunr, wbicb u tuteaed to tbe bim bf a 
pin, bolding It re b«r band, declares it u a faila&d. He goes to 
asc^er woman and sajs, ‘ 1 find yog bare too lainybsttons on tbe frost 
of yoor gown; yoo most not wear ibose battens.' Bat she replies, ‘Yes, 
blessere, I can, for tbese ate not battons, bat bosses ; and if yoa do not 
bebere me, see, they bare no shanks, and ceitber are there button boles.' 
Tbe notary passes on to another wwaaa weatmg ermme fur, upngto 
himselt ‘ What exense can she aBege for that i You wear ermine,' and 
behmns townte ber same. Tbe woman says, ‘Do not write me down, 
for ih« IS not ermme, but fo/rirrf for.* Saystbetotary,‘Wbat are these 
lathtnV ‘ They are animals. .. .• One oftbe magistra'es says, 'We « 
are trying to £gbt against a walk’ Andanotberremarks, * It were better 
to a’*etid to affairs of more importance I ’• (Novella, 137) 
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m the government, they were never at one v/ith the 
greater trades. Their hostility was continually shown 
m all councils, tribunals^ and public gatherings ; and 
they sometimes resorted to the perilous means of in- 
flaming the worst passions of the mob which, as usual, 
served as a ready tool for ambitious aims In this way 
a spirit of anarchy was unloosed, leading first to the 
revolt of the Ciompi, then to the necessity of seeking a 
protector for the Republic, and finally to the rule of the 
Medici. But before arriving at these extremities, there 
' were two centuries of struggle, during which Florentine 
affairs were almost invariably in the hands of the 
burghers. On several occasions the reins of power 
seemed to have slipped from their grasp, but they dways 
managed to retain enough influence to secure the election 
of magistrates of their own choice. In this way victory 
was restored to them, and they again took possession of 
the government. When, on the other hand, the triumph 
of anarchy made it requisite to seek a protector, and this 
protector, summoned to the defence of the Republic, 
sided with the malcontents and tried to establish a 
granny, the burghers then contrived to unite every 
faction in the interest of thar common freedom and 
reinstate the Republican government, thus giving it a 
fresh lease of life. By dint of incredible sagacity, daring, 
and steadfastness, they manag«i to struggle on amid a 
thousand dangers, both within and wimout the walls.’ 
Although plunged in perpetual conflict with those who 
desired peace and claimed ever wider rights ; although 
surrounded by most powerful external foes now attempting 
to destroy their trade, now their Republic, their cnagy 
and patriotism never weaned, never failed to be on the 
alert. It was a fevensh time of unceasing stress and 
strain, and freedom, though always on^ the verge of 
annihilation, was kept alive for two centuries in the midst 
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of ttjtnmunitics where it was penshing. And even as the 
burghers had manag^ to create ah sorts of financial 
combinations for the increase of trade and muIdpHcaticHi 
of wealth, so they showed inexhaustible ingenuity in 
devising new schemes and institutions to prolong the Efe 
of their RepubKc. 

In m at t ers of foreign pohey Florendne diplomats 
became so renowned for sagaaty and quick-wittedness, 
that on cfftain pwnts they etyoyed even higher rqrJtc 
than the famed ambassadors of Venice, The latter, in 
fact, with their old traditions of statecraft, pursued the 
invariable policy of a strong, calm and self-rclant govern- 
ment- Their strength was the outcome of the strength 
and wisdom of a republic commanding both fear and 
respect, and whose voice secm«l to be beard m the speech 
of ita envoys Every Florentine ambassador cterdsed, 
on the contrary, a direct personal infioence, due to his 
own sharpness of intellect, extraordmary knowledge of 
manKnd, and marvellous aptitude for comprehending 
everything and making evcrytlung clearly understood- 
Undoubt^y the State acted m him and by him; bat 
less because he served as its mouthpiece than because 
it had su ccee ded in evoking and training all his mental 
powers and rendering him an mmlligent and independent 
personality. Florentine merchants, notaries, administra- 
tors, and diplomats were uravcrsally prized, and seemed 
at home in every comer of the globe. Hence it is s«d 
that one day Pope Boniface Vfll., sering that the 
ambassadors sent to him from difierenc parts of the world 
were one and all Florentines, quietly remarked, "You 
Florentines are the fifth element in creation.” 

It was in the midst of these political coafiicts, of this 
ferment of the human mind, that art and literature rose 
to such splendour, that the whole world was, as it were, 
illaminated by the radiance slad by Italian deles, and 
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shming most brightly from Florence. The far-reaching 
energy of this city of commerce and trade was felt almost 
everywhere ; but even at points where this had failed to 
penetrate, the genius of Florentine literature and art 
seems to have asserted its power and initiated modern 
culture in Europe. 

VII. 

All this, however, was carried on in the face of con- 
tinual and new dangers, threatening the very hfe of the 
Republic, and sometimes only to be averted by super- 
human efforts. Memory instinctively carries us back to 
the Florence of old with its council and its Consuls, yearly 
taking the field united and agreed, for the purpose of 
abasing the nobles and clearing the highways fiar the 
march of its trade ; and then, having reduced the hostile 
barons one by one, compelling them to live within the 
walls, subject to the equal pressure of republican laws 5— 
to'the times when the State could only overcome its more 
powerful neighbours by cmanapatmg the slaves of the 
soil and granting political pnvilcgcs to traders hitherto 
unpossessed of any such rights. On recalling those times, 
we easily recognise that they contained the germs of future 
greatness for the Commune that by dint of continual 
warfare succeeded in augmenting its resources m every 
direction. Later, however, things were radically changed, 
owing to many causes, and above all in consequence of 
the new method of warfare to which we have already 
alluded and which must now be more fully described. 

Down to the fourteenth century republican armies 
were composed of foot soldiers, lightly equipped with 
sword, shield, and helmet, and some slight defenrive 
armour for leg or breast. The horse were few in number 
and never decided the fete of a battle. All barbarian 
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armits^ had been composed much on the same phn, 
excepting those of the {duns and Moors, who were almost 
always mounted, and of the Byzandnes, whose cavalry 
had frequently defeated the Goths. Frederic Barba- 
rossa’s Italian campaigns had been chiefly carried on 
by infantry and withstood hy the infantry of our 
communes, who could then tom all able-bodiea 
cidzens into soldiers at a moment’s notice. But in 
the campdgns of Frederic Ij , ManjJed and Charles of 
Anjou, a new method of war had been imported into 
Italy from Germany and France. The Florentines had 
learnt this to their cost at the battle of Montaperti, when 
their numerous army was routed by the charge of a few 
German horse- From that moment the issue of all Italian 
battles b^an to be dedd e d by heavy cavalry or by men* 
at'arms. The mounted soldier was In steel fr o m 
head to foot, althoc^h not yet, as at the close of the 
fifteenth century, enc^cd, Mother with his ste^ m such 
ponderous armour, that, once fallen, neither could rise 
from the ground without help. Armed with a very long 
lance, the horseman could overthrow the foot soldier 
before the latter could approach him with fais short sword- 
Betides, this weapon never served to pierce the armour 
other of man or horse ; and the arrows of the bowmen 
jrerc equally useless. Accordingly, a frw hundred men- 
at-anns pushed forward like a movable and impr^nable 
fortress into tbe midst of a host of infantry sufficed to 
rout it in a very short time. This state of tHogs lasted 
until the inTCntion of powder and firearms praiuced a 
radical change in the condition of the Italian communes. 
For mounti^ troops rcqmred much training and great 
expenditure. It was not enough to maintam great 
arsenals, to create and tram a new breed of horses, but 
every trooper had also to be kept in steady practice, dcvtxe 
his whole time to warfare, and keep two or three squhes 
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continuously drilled and employed. These squires carried 
all the armour and ■weapons and led the knight’s charger, 
which was only used in battle. Only then, too, were 
knight and steed in full harness, otherwise both would 
have been exhausted in the hour of danger. Hence*' 
it was impossible for our republics to raise cavalry, seeing 
that citizens, earning their living by trade and commerce, 
could not forsake their daily work to acquire the art of 
war. Therefore, soldiering became a regular trade, and 
all choosing it for their career speedily b^n to put a 
price on thrir swords. Thus from the closing years of 
the thirteenth' century we begin to find soldiers of various 
nationalities— Catalans, Burgundians, Germans, and other 
foreign horse — in the ranks of republican armies, and the 
number of these mercenanes was continual]^ on the 
increase. 

Gradually, also, tradesmen were obliged to recognise 
that they had b^ome personally useless m the field. 
Accordingly, whenever the republics were threatened with 
attack, they no longer ventured to give battle without 
hiring some captain with a band of foreign horse. Italian 
valour rapidly lost its prestige, and “Companies or 
Adventure ” — soon to be the cause of our direst calamities 
—began to be formed Later on, it is true that when 
AIbcneo da Barbiano, Aticndolo Sforza, Bracdo da 
Montone, and others adopted the same career, they 
rivalled and even surpassed the foreign adventurers, who 
had now often to yield the palm to Italian courage. 
Soon, in fact, many came from afar to learn the new 
art of war under these Italian captains whose skill first 
reduced it to a science. Nevertheless, few citizens, of 
free states were able to devote their whole life to war. 

It was the nobles, the exiles, the unemployed — knowing 
nO other trade — and the subjects of potty tyrants who 
joined the “Companies of Adventure.” And whether 
*4 
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small bands or large, Italian or foreign, they invarubly 
hastened the ruin of all our communes, and more 
especially of Florence. The continual wars in which 
this State was now engaged no longer served to foster the 
military spirit and energy of its people. Always com- 
pelled to rely on the help of foreign mercenaries, it soon 
lost all confidence in its own resources, the which there- 
fore rapidly declined. A cathpaign rinmly unplted some 
finand^ operaoon, or the levying of fresh taxes to 
furmsh sufficient capital for hire of one of the 
captains of adventure, who always closed with the highest 
bid. The money found, it was often enough to send it 
, to the State's surest and most power/ul ally, who under- 
took to complete the affair by engamng the captain best 
able to hire the largest number of men. So the chief 
: thing was to know how to gam fnends and excite enemies 
against the foe, and ui this the Florentines always showed 
masterly skill. But these devices were no proof of 
military capaaty The most important personages de- 
spatch^ by them to the seat of war were commissioners 
charged to superintend the general jn^edings, the 
admmistiation of the army, and the political object of 
the campaign, and although we sometimes find these 
commissioners suddenly transformed into captains, taking 
command of the forces and deciding the fotc of a battle 
with singular daring, their functions were always civil 
and diplomaric rather than military. 

It is easy to foresee the final results of this method 
with regard to the future of the Republic, and the morals 
of its inhabitants. The stout burghers at the head of 
the government were engaged in the continual praedee 
of cunning and craft. It was requisite to show adioitncss 
in the counol chamber ; to thwart the nobles ; to remain 
consantly on the alert to prevent the populace from 
growing imruly, while persoaduig it to fimi'sh funds to 
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carry on wars which were indispensable to secured the 
safety and prosperity of the foreign trade. Hence, still 
greater subUetj was needed in diplomatic negotiations to 
avoid being isolated, and to continually maintain the 
equilibrium of Italian States in the way most advantageous 
for the Republic. Even actual warfare being now re- 
duced, as we have seen, to a finannai operation, had come 
to be a fresh proof of ingenuity. There were no longer 
any of those vast sacrifices of citizens' blood and citizens’ 
lives which serve towards the continued regeneration 
of a people, no longer any deeds of open and generous 
violence. And at times when the nch burghers were not 
absorbed in politics, they and all the rest of the citizens 
were devotM heart and soul to commerce, employing 
their leisure moments in the study of Tacitus,*Vir^l, or 
Homer, kept ready to hand under their counters. But, 
invariably, it was only the intelligence that was kept always 
in training, while the nobler faculties remained strangled 
and atrophied by the constant use of cunning and tnckery. 
This was destined to lead, sooner or later, to the inevitable 
decay of the Republic’s moral and political life, and to 
the dccluie of the highest mental culture. If the manner 
in which wars were planned and conducted caused fatal 
results, no less fatal were the ultenor consequences of 
victorious campaigns For the hired troops once paid 
off, changed from friends into foes, and instantly sought 
to sell their services to some other employer. Failing to 
find one, and therefore receiving no pay, they dispersed 
in armed bands, ravaging town and country, by a species 
of military brigandage Generally, it was found requisite 
to come to terms with them, and bnbe them to keep the 
peace. 

But the most important point to be noted at this 
juncture is that the conquest of fresh territory, although 
become an absolute necessity to the Republic, now b^an 
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to be X sinous dinger tnd the so ur ce of future calinut'es. 
During the Middle Ages the InJian Commune had boa 
< fertile cause of prepress ; hut cs its possessions oueride 
the wiiU begin to increase, it proved wholly powerless 
to convert the free city into what we call a State without 
wo'ksrg rad'ca] changes in its consdrotion. In ficr, even 
in Florence, the most democratic of our communes, 
citixeni were wily to be found within the circuit of the 
sralU, Laws were framed to tmclimte the condition of 
the ferHfo^ ootnde and to tbohsh tafdom there, but co 
one contemplated endowing inhabitants of the eM/adawith 
political rights The title of citiacM always remained, 
as it were, a pririlcOT on!v granted to a minority, even 
of dwellOT srithin the walls, *nd was never extended to 
the people at large. Whenever a new ecy was conquered 
and au^eeted to the Republic, it was govered mors er 
less Hanhly; allowed to retain more ce fewer local 
privileges ; sometimes even permitted to retain a re- 
publican form of govemnent, rubject to the authority 
of a Podesti, captain, or commissary, and paying the taxes 
imposed by them ; but its inhabitants Bever enjoyed the 
freiKiom of the Cty, dot were their representatives by 
any chance aditatted to the counrils or political offices of 
Florence, Accor d ingly, as the State became enlarged by 
fresh conquests, the cluster of citizens monocolising the 
government, and already very limited in numbcf, sank to 
( Kill smaller muionty compared with the ever-inCTeasing 
population suMect to their rule. Similarly to all other 
repu^’licans ot the Middle Ag«, the Florentines were 
altogether unable to conceive the idea of a State governed 
with a view to the general welfare. On the contrary, the 
prosperity and grandeur of Florence formed the one object 
and aim to which every other consideration had to be 
subwrvient. Kor had the lower classes and populace. 
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different or wider views on the subject. Their ideas, 
inde^, bein|f restricted in a narrower circle, were even 
more prqudiced, as their passions were blinder. Oin- 
sequently tt was considered at that time a greater calamity 
to DC subjugated by a fellow republic than by a monarchy; 
inasmuch as princes brought their tyranny to bear equally 
on all alike, and thus, at any rate as r^arded politics, the 
chief majority of the conquered suffered less injury. 
.When Florence, however, by achieving the long-dcsir« 
conquest of Pisa, at last bccime mistress of the sea, and 
witnessed the rapid increase of her commerce, she dis- 
covered that the annexation of a great and pow erfu l 
republic, full of life and strength and possessed of so 
laige a trade, brought her none of the advantages which 
might have ensued from a union of a freer JdnS with an 
equal distribution of polmcal rights. The chief atizens 
of Pisa and all the vealthier tamihes left the country, 
preferring to live in Lombardy, France, or even in Sicily 
under the Aragonese, where at least ^ey enjoyed ovil 
equality, rather than remain in their own city subject to 
the hai^ and tyrannous rule of Florentine shopkeepers. 
The commerce and industry of Pisa, her navy, her 
merchant-fleet, all vanished when freedom fell ; while 
her Studio^ or university, one of the old glories of Italy, 
and afterwards reconstituted by the Mroia, was done 
away ivith, and the city soon reduced to a state of squalid 
desolation All conquered dtics suffered this fate ; those 
once of the richest and most powerful in the days of their 
freedom being treated with still greater harshness than 
the rest* This makes it easy to understand why, when 

* CnlcdardiBi, '‘CcmsidemioBi saiDiscom del Machiarelli* (Opere 
Inedile, toU l, Barbdn, Florence) Full confirmafioa of ihe above 
statements are to be foend m ihts wtnk In treating of chap zu. blc. L, 
•vhete MadiiaTtlh charges the Popes vnth havmg prevented the unity of 
Italy, the author ooalifies his approval ef the remark by adding : " Bnt 
1 feel tmcenain vnether it were a good or aa ill chance for this province 
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Flortn.cc vras in darker, all conquered cities in vhich lift 
■v-as not altogether extinguished invariably seized the 
opportunity to try to regain thrir independence, and 
always prererred a native or foreign tyrant to cowering 
beneath the yoke of a republic that refused to learn from 
cxpenence the wisdom of changing its policy. Nor could 
it have effected such change without radically altering ha 
whole constitution and manner of existence. 

Thus, in accomufating riches and power, Florence was 
only multiplying the causes of her approaching and un- 
avoidable decfuie. The Commune seemed increasingly 
incapable of giving birth to the modem State, and accord- 
ingly, when Its chief support, commerce, began to decay, 
the strength of the burghew was sapped, and the op- 
pressed raulatude, now a formidable nuyority, sp^ly 
looked to monarchical rule for their relief. Thus the 
Medici were enabled to attain supremacy in the name of 
freedom, and with the su^^iort of people and popnlaM. 
Thus, likewise, bv violenoc, <fe fraud, or by both combined, 
the communes of Italy were all reduced to principalities; 
and wherever, from exceptional causes, the re^bllcan 
order Still lingered on for a while, it was only as a shadow 
of its former self, and no longer rendering any of the 
advantages for which it had been erigmaily deagned. 
Populations which had failed to establish equality by 
means of free institutions, were now forced to leant the 
lesson of equality beneath the ondiscriminating oppression 
of n despotic prince. Signories formed the necessary Jink 

to escape being absoifced ta a biDsdom ; for altboogh (o be subject to a 
republic prove a glor; to tbe oaiae of Italr and a bappuiess to the 
denninant citv, ft coal4 only tmog calamity to all other Ciues, teeing that, 
oppressed ^ the bttet't shadow, they were nnaWe to nse to any Ereai- 
ne«. »t bctsg tbe wont of repoWics *lofi»e no share of the ftniu of theit 
indeper<iMsceaii4po»trtoany$*vetheirowneitiieas ... This reason 
does not hold good m a monarchy therein aU sufafeets enjoy more . 
eqcality, and th^r^ore we behold France asd many other provinces 
tivmg contentedly eader a fang'* 
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of transition between the mediteval commune and the 
modem state. For these Signories traced a way towards 
the just administratipn and method pursued by the vast 
kingdoms then in course of formation on the continent of 
Europe, and which also remained absolute and despotic 
monarchies until the French revolution effected in town, 
country, and throughout every class that work of social 
emancipation which the Italian communes had so admir- 
ably initiated, but had never learnt to extend beyond the 
circuit of their walls. 

Florence maintained a prolonged resistance, but finally 
shared the fate of her fellow republics. 


CHAPTER VIL* 

TUB rJMIir JND THS STJTE Iff ITJUJffC 

com!v:>C_Es» 


V 

j T h certiin that no rtal national history 
, of Italy can be wntten until tie statutes 
and laws of our communes hare been 
published, studied, and thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the light not merely of 

^ historical but of le^ research. The 

necessity for such investigation was first proclaimed by the 



* OnginaSj psblulicd ia the Uilas PoUtwtuev, Jnlj and August, 
xS69 

* To sTotd the sddiboa of too aunj ootex to * ctupter treabng of the 
gtaml course of ereDts, aod only pnrposuig to threw soise hgbt oa the 
political coodiUoosof our cooimaoes.tDoree$pecunro{ Florence.! mr 
sajiOnce for all, that beside* the statutes, quoted lu due place, the 
anthontiM most freqoeoUj refened to are • Savigu}. "Sloru del Dmtlo 
Fotnano nel Sfedio Ero"j FraircesooFo^ “iJbtwionrCirtlieTraKati 
iaedib di gionspnideaza * ; Can^ ** JJ |>in}to di Soccessione nella Stom 
Italtana," translated by A, TotcIuotIo Naples (Pedonc, Laonel. 1853) ; 
Gide. Etude tur la cottdiboapnrM deb femsie'* Pans, iS 63 , Schuler, 
" La FasugUa Loogobarda," u tbe Law ArchiTCs of Bologna. Kos i, z 
At this date it is scarcely necessary to remark that sace rfdS these 
studies have taade enormous progress ia Ital/, and that iBasy works of 
Signal ImportaBCe have been produced which were naturally uotnowa to 
taewh2leengageiJoathescpagcs.oiilyiDtaided— at themoment— to assist 
my pupils to a dearer comprebeasioo of tbe Florentiae revolution of 
IZ93, and tbe “ Ot^namenfi di Gmstizia,'’ which were its uevitabie and 
tong needed results. 

» Translolor’f tioUloCho^terVJJ—VfiOi regard to this chapter, I am 
greatly indebted to the kindness of my learned fnend Ur. Niuan 
Jb 
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, learned Savigny, subsequently recognised by many Italian 

I scholars, but has never yet been entirely satisfied An 
accurate study of those old laws and statutes would make 
us acquainted with the public law of the communes, and 
place before our eyes a clear and exact picture of their 
political institutions which have been hitherto very 
imperfectly understood. Moreover, what is certainly of 
no less importance — it would enlarge our knowledge of 
our andent private law, to which many learned authorities, 
among others Francesco Forti, attribute the origin of 
modern jurisprudence, and the germs of many jural 
provisions, afterwards accepted by us as novelties derived 
from the French Code 

Public and private law have far more affinity than is 
generally supposed, and each conduces to the plriner and 
more exact comprehension of the ether. Sodety and the 
State have both their birth m the family, reacting upon 
and modifying it in turn. No student therefore who 
seeks to discover the true key to political institutions 
developing themselves m a country spontaneously, should 
neglect the constitution of the family wherein are to be 
found the earliest beginnings of avd law, with which 
political law also is more or less connected Cases, it is 
true, frequently occur of one people adopting the civil 
law of another, without altering its own political institu- 
tions; while in other instances both are imposed simul- 
taneously by a Superior foreign force. This has led many 
to question the reality of the connection which in fact 
subsists between them. But these cases have nothing to 
do with that natural and spontaneous development of law 
of which we are now speaking. In this development, 

Thompson, Ute judge at Calcutta, since without bis slulled collaboration 
andrc%’ision it would have been impossible to cope vnth the legal techm* 
calities of the text. My thanhsarealso due to Signor Del Vecchjo, Pro- 
fessor of Junsprudence, for hts sialnable explanation of ancient tenom- 
ology— Linda Viuari 
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politics and jurisprudence, the State and the family, are 
found to be dosely intcrconncetetL 

In the course of Florentine history we often see 
political rcvoludons break out suddenly and apparently 
without warning ; hut on closer examination we perceive 
them to be the result of deep soda! changes which have 
been matunng for a long time, and although imper- 
ceptible at first, afterwards assuming such proportions as 
to become suddenly viable to all eyes and produettve of 
political reforms. Thus it hay^sens that private law, which 
alwap accompanies soaa] movements and changes with 
them, not unfrcquently enables us to trace the sources 
and unfold the true tendency and inexorable necessity of 
revolutions, even before they come to pass. Accordingly, 
the habitual neglect of this particular study in coaoccaon 
with the history of Italy has proved a senous defect. No 
one at the present day would venture to wnte the political 
history of Rome without giving attention to the Roman 
jurisprudence. Nevertheless, we have written the history 
of our republics over and over again, without bestowir^ 
a thought on their aril and penal legislation. 

It is true that the invesrigatioa required presents very 
great difficulties, inasmudi as our history was subject, 
during the Mid^e Ages, to a series of daises, always 
rapid and always dtffetent. The number of our republics 
is infinite. Every province of Italy, cv^ fragment of 
Italian territory is divided and subdivided into communes, 
every one of which has a distinct history, and political 
institutions which are constantly chaji^g. This pw- 
petud mutation is faithfully reflected ia the statutes of the 
Commune. On the margins of these statutes we find 
alterations and corrections registered from year to year, 
and formulated, not unfreqocntly, after the streets of the 
city had b^ua to nm with blood ^Vhen annotations 
and corrections reach a certdn number, the statutes arc 
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drafted anew, and of these re-drafts also many copies are 
still extant It was the duty of the officials in charge of 
the statutes {UatutaTt) to enter from time to time such 
farther modifications as were afterwards approved of in 
the Councils of the People. Hence it sometimes happens 
that on refemng to the statutes of a given year, we may 
find the duties of some chief magistrate of the Republic 
set forth in their text with the most minute detail, whereas 
if we look to the notes it will appear that these duties 
have already been changed If we next consult the re- 
modelled statute it will be found that the magistracy 
itself no longer exists. How is it possible, therefore, to 
give any idea of the political form of a municipality 
fashioned in such wise> This can only be done by 
gleaning from the mass of the statutes the history of the 
constitution through all its successive changes of form. 
In a word, we must recognise that, instead of being con- 
fronted by a system crystallised, fixed and immutable, 
we are watching a living organism develop under our 
eyes in obedience to a settled law This law alone is 
uniform, and it is this we must endeavour to trace, since 
it alone can solve the mystery and supply ckact ideas. 
Turning from public law to private legislation, our 
difficulties rather increase than diminish For, m per- 
using this, by no means less important portion of the 
statutes, we come upon a confused medley of legal 
systems differing from and often opposed to one another. 
^Vhen we meet with such terms as meta and mutidtum, 
wergild and morgengab, dot and tutela^ testamentary 
succession and succession by agreement, we recognise 
that Longobard law, Roman law, feudal law, and canon 
law are all present, and perceive that they arc blended 
in constantly varying proportions. These diverse legal 
systems act and react one upon the other, producing 
reciprocal changes Into the Roman law, provisions are 
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constantly filtcrin? whidi indubitably belong to the 
Longobard law, while the latter in its turn is profoundly 
modified (“ rautilatttl and castrated,” as Cans oyresses 
it) by the Roman law. How are we to explain this 
congeries of different laws? Is there any new and 
original principle _ that assimilates the heterogeneous 
elements and constitutes a new law? If so, what is.it? 
This is the knotty proUem which Savigny encouraged us 
to attack, but w Wch we hare hitherto f^led to unrareE Bat 
although the question remains unsolved, its importance 
is now universally acknowledged ; it has been arcfuHy 
studied, and many treatises, including some of the highest 
value, have been published on the subject. Accordingly 
certain observations taxy at last be offered to the pubbe 
The constitution of the family and its relation with 
the State are, as it were, the chief centre round wWch all 
fresh researches must revive, and these form the subject 
of this short and summary essay As a preliminary 
step towards the solution of the problem, an accurate 
investigation tt required of the various forms that the 
family assumed under the various systems of law which 
succeeded one another in Italy, in order to ascertain how 
it was that from the combination of those various forms, 
another and widely dlfTcrent one should have resulted 
The first question therefore that presents itself has refer- 
ence to the condition of the Roman law and the Roman 
family at the time of the barbarian invasion- As regards 
the Italian communes, it is only natural that the Roman 
jurisprudence should stnke the deepest and strong«t root 
in their sorial system, and that the history of our laws 
should originally find in it their first banning. Here, 
however, we are forced to enter on a digression which, 
although seemingly apart from the point, will presently 
help us to a clearer understanding of the new society in 
course of development. With regard to this digression 
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it should also be said that so much learning and research 
have been directed to the study of Roman law, that we 
are able to arrive at certain trustworthy conclusions which, 
by aifording evidence of the close connection between the 
Roman family, and the political society derived from it, 
will show us what path to take in pursuit of the same 
connection in the history of Italy. 


Every student of the Pandects knows that the words 
“Roman law" denote the outcome of long preliminary 
labours, and the ultimate form of a jurisprudence which 
cannot be rightly understood without analysing all the 
historical elements employed m preparing and building it 
up^ Treated in this way, the history of Roman Taw 
becomes, as it were, instantly transformed into a history 
of many different legislations following one another at 
intervals From the Twelve Tables down to Justinian, 
this law never halts for an hour in its constant course of 
development Even during the Middle Ages, when the 
compilations made at Constantinople were studied with 
religious zeal by expounders and commentators whose sole 
object was to faithfully reproduce and diffuse this law, 
even thus, in the hands of those interpreters, influenced 
by the altered spirit of the times and by new social 
developments, it underwent changes of which they were 
not themselves consaous It is not until the fifteenth 
century that this histone development can be said to have 
ceased among us, and Roman law become mainly a subject 
of learned research It is at this time that a new and 
modern system of jurisprudence first reveals itself to 
history, endowed with a separate life, and with a form of its. 
own, though borrowing much from the Roman law, which 
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in consequence continues to be of the utmost value to 
Us, and still deserves our most assiduous attention, 
although for a different purpose from that with 
which it was studied during tne Middle Ages. Our 
object IS now to familiarise ourselves with an immortal 
monument, of andent wisdom, to shape our legal edu- 
cation by it, to be helped by it to a clearer under- 
standing of our own codes, and to contemplate it in its 
successive manifestations, while we search for its reguladng 
law. It 13 in fact the iscovery of this law that has at 
once thrown a new light upon the whole Mstory of Roman 
jurisprudence, which we perceive to have been always and 
unceasingly governed by it, and thus forced to assume a 
character so constant and continuous through all its various 
transfornuiions, that what had before seemed to be a senes 
of distinct l^slaCioos Cakes an entirely new aspect, making 
us spectators, as it were, of the evolubon of a single idea, 
the progressive development of a work of Nature. 

All this continuous progress or evolution was the result 
of two forces, of two different elements The true, primi- 
tive law of Rome was the special law of the Quintes, of 
which wc find the remains in the Twelve Tables: a severe 
and restricted law abounding in formulas which had to 
be sacredly observed, and its administration was entrusted 
to a small number of dtbens who alone were acquainted 
with its rules, whose authority was sanctioned by religion, 
The smallest mistake of form made void the most just 
decree, and where the law omitted to define the formula 
to be observed, no valid action could be brought. ^\7iea 
the due formula, making the contract binding, had once 
been pronounc^, no proof of mistake or fraud could 
annul lb “ Uti hrgua nuncupassit ita lus esto ” A slave 
to forms, the judge could not listen to the voice of 
morality or rectitude ; the most just complaint failed to 
move him, unless supported by a text of law. The 
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defendant dared not stir a step without the continual 
guidance of the legislator, inasmuch as every juridical 
formula was sacred and inviolable ; and as the science of 
law was monopolised by the College of Pontiffs, the most 
anstocratic and conservative body in Rome, it became a 
kind of occult sdence. It was this very character, how~ 
ever, imparently so restricted and pedantic, that gave its 
great force to the law in Rome. For law, being now freed 
for the first time from every extraneous element belonging 
to morals and good faith, became firm and inexorable. 
Any one who had the law in h« favour was safe to see it 
promptly earned out. History affords no example else- 
where of legal sanction and redress bang applied so 
swiftly and surely as m Rome. In Athens, indeed, where 
the laws were more philosophical, and the popular 
conscience gave judgment, mvesti«ting motives, despising 
formulas, and looking otUy to suostantial justice, caprice 
often prevailed, and Taw never attained the iron strength 
* and tenacity of the Roman jurisprudence. 

But with changing times, all things changed In Rome. 
This jurisprudence revered as sacrM, but described by 
Vico as madt up of formulas end phrases, was well adapted 
to a rude and primitive people. Ideas had greatly altered 
in the days of Cicero, who in his speech pro Murena 
severely satirises a sncnce which, m his eyes, had become 
ridiculous ; “ res cnim sunt parv®, prope m singulis literis 
atquc interpunctionibus occupat* ” He looked upon the 
whole thing as a fraud designed by the priests to secure 
themselves a monopoly. Was he in the right or the 
wrong ? Vico, m examining a similar question, showed 
that Cicero was mistaken on this score. Cicero and his 
contemporaries, he said, lived in too cultivated an age to 
comprehend rude and primitive jurisprudence ; they could 
not grasp its true significance, but formed their judgment 
of the andent laws according to the ideas and principles 
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in consequence continues to be of the utmost value to 
U3, and still deserves our most assiduous attention, 
although for a very different purpose from that with 
which it was studied during toe Middle Ages Our 
object is now to famiiiarisc ourselves with an immortal 
monument of annent wisdom, to shape our legal edu- 
cation by it, to be helped by it to a clearer under- 
standing of our own codes, and to contemplate it in its 
successive manifestations, while we search for its regulating 
law. It is in fact the iscovery of this law that has at 
once thrown a new light upon the whole history of Roman 
jurisprudence, which we percave to have been alirays aid 
unceasingly governed by it, and thus forced to assume a 
character so constant and continuous through all its various 
transformations, that what had before seemed to 1« a series 
of distinct l^islaooos takes an entirely new aspect, making 
us spectators, as it were, of the evolution of a single idea, 
the progressive development of a work of Nature. 

All &s continuous pregress or evolution was the result 
of two forces, of two d^erent elements The true, primi- 
tive law of Rome was the special law of the Quintes, of 
which we find the remains tn the Twelve Tables ' a severe 
and restricted law abounding m formulas which had to 
be sacredly observed, and its administration was entrusted 
to a small number of atizens who alone were acquainted 
with Its rules, whose authority was sanctioned by religion. 
The smallest mistake of form made void the most just 
decree, and where the law omitted to define the formula 
to be observed, no valid action could be bro^ht. When 
the due formula, making the contract binding, had once 
been pronounc^, no proof of mistake or fraud could 
annul it. “ Uti lingua nuncupassit ita jus esto ” A dare 
to forms, the judge could not listen to the voice of 
morality or rectitude ; the most just complaint failed to 
move him, u^css supported fay a text of iaw. The 
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defendant dared not stir a step -without the continual 
guidance of the legislator, inasmuch as every juridical 
formula was sacred and inviolable ; and as the science of 
law was monopolised by the College of Pontiffs, the most 
aristocratic and conservative body m Rome, it became a 
kind of occult science. It was this very character, how- 
ever, apparently so restricted and pedantic, that gave its 
great force to the law in Rome For law, being now freed 
lor the first time from every extraneous element belonging 
to morals and good faith, became firm and inexorable. 
Any one who had the law in his favour was safe to see it 
promptly carried out. History affords no example else- 
where of legal sanction and redress bemg applied so 
swiftly and surely as in Rome In Athens, indeed, where 
the laws were more philosophical, and the po;puUr 
consdence gave judgment, investigating motives, despising 
formulas, and looking ordy to su^tantial justice, caprice 
often prevailed, and law never attained the iron strength 
and tenacity of the Roman jurisprudence. 

But with changing times, all things changed in Rome. 
This jurisprudence revered as sacred, but described by 
Vico as made up of formulas and phrases, was well adapted 
to a rude and primitive people. Ideas had greatly altered 
in the days of Cicero, who in his speech pro Murena 
severely satirises a science which, m his eyes, had become 
ridiculous : “ res cnim sunt parv®, prope m singulis Iitcris 
atquc interpunctionibus occupatx ” He looked upon the 
whole thing as a fraud designed by the priests to secure 
themselves a monopoly. Was he m me nght or the 
wrong ? Vico, in examinit^ a similar question, showed 
that Cicero was mistaken on this score. Gccro and his 
contemporaries, he said, lived in too cultivated an age to 
comprehend rude and primitive jurisprudence ; they could 
not grasp its true significance, but formed their judgment 
of the ancient laws according to the ideas and pnnaples 
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life and history of the Roman Jaw, and may even be said 
to constitute iL For it has been moulded and diffused 
through the world, inheriting from the ofd Quirites its 
frame of iron ; from contact with other races and from such 
germs as it coaJd assimilate of Greek dvihsadon, its more 
comprehensive and human apint. Assuming thus a cha- 
racter at once exact and phdosophit^, it seemed as though 
desdned to become, from its superiority, the univer^ 
juri^nidence, the indispensabJe foundation, as it were, of 
all future J^slation. This union of legal systems was 
effected by the Pnetor. He it was who represented both 
the modem spint and the ancient, enlarging the old Jaw 
with the defences of equity which he strengthened by sub- 
mitting It Co the trammels of a formal procedure. This 
in substance was what took place with regard to custom^ 
letters, and everything else. The fusion of Greek dvili- 
sation with the Roman conscitotes the history of the andcRt 
world. 


in 

As IS natural, we also meet with the same phenomena la 
the history of the family, from which the dnl law is to 
a great exCenC derived. In fact, whoever contemplates the 
primitive Roman family, at once recognises it as the basis 
upon which the future jundteal and political greatness of 
Rome was erected. The family is sacred ; the father is 
absolute master of the goods, the hber^ and the life 
both of his wife and of las children- He b priest, judge, 
supreme arbiter • wife, children, and grandchildren form 
with him a single joint society, one entity of which 
be is the representative. The woman may be bartered 
away, killed, or sold in cx^ution ; freed by marriage from 
the despotic ccsitrol of her father, she at once falls under 
that of her husband ; her 1^ incapadty lasts through her 
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whole life. But primitive customs so temper this harsh 
law that we find no other people of antiquity so observant 
of the sanctity of family, or showing so much respect to 
woman. Matrimony is styled " consortium omnis vit*, 
divini et human! luris communicatio.” Divorce on the part 
of the husband {repudtuni^ is not forbidden by law, but 
any man who repudiates his wife is dishonoured by the 
Censor, excommunicated by the pnest, and for a penod of 
five centuries few cases of repudiation are recorded In 
ancient Greece some traces of oriental polygamy are stiU 
discernible, but in Italy monogamy is coeval with Rome 
itself. Natural children, as such, never rank as members 
of the family, but they may be legitimated. Adop- 
tion is a solemn act, the moral propriety of which is 
referred to the decision of the pontifex, as the guardian 
of the sanctity of the family, and is thus submitted 
to the popular sanction The woman is never seen in 
places of public resort, nor docs she attend popular gather- 
ing ; but within doors she is domtna, and the husband 
addresses her by that title. The Atrium is the centre and 
sanctuary of the house. Here relations, friends, and 
strangers meet together , here stand the domestic hearth, 
the altar dedicated to the Larei, and all those objects whirii 
the family holds sacred the nuptial coach, the ancestral 
likenesses moulded in wax from the faces of the dead, the 
matron’s rock and spindle, the chest containing the house- 
hold records and momes All these possessions arc en- 
trusted to the care and superintendence of the mother of 
the family, who, together with her husband, sacrifices to 
the gods and assists him m the management of the com- 
mon patrimony i she directs all domestic work, and 
watches over the eduauon of her children. In the 
annals and legends of Rome the name of some heroine, 
such as Virginia or Lucretia, is indissolubly linked with 
the chief glories of the Eternal City. It is not so in 
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Greece. !n instituting and sanct'iWng the family, the 
Romans laid the foundabon-stone oi the Capitol. But to 
mamtam this pnmltive nucleus of Roman soacty firm and 
compact, the law must always watch with vigdancc-and 
multiply its ordinances. The property of the family 
must be kept together as strictly as possible and for 'the 
lonprat possible time. The father is its sole master and 
arbiter ; but on his death the patrimony is equally divided 
between sons and daughters The um^ of the fanuly 
must alsQ be guarded and defended by the law, since there 
is serious danger that a woman marrying may carry aw^ 
from the family an interest in the family property. Shew 
accordingly subjected by the Uw to a perpetual tutelage 
which prevents her from disposing at will of her own 
property. On the death of htt* father the woman comes 
under the tutelage of the agnad. In Cicero’s day, when 
as Vico has noted, the true significance of primitiye 
Roman Uw had been lost, lawyers believed that this tute* 
lage of women had been established on account of the 
weakness of the sex, propter texuf infirmitatem But 
Gaiia refers to this opinion as a plausible and prevalent 
error, and maintains that the irstnction was instituted in 
the interest of the agnati, so that the woman, whose pre- 
sumptive heirs they were, should have no power to alienate, 
dimmish, or otherwise defraud them of their inheritance. * 
So long as the woman remained under the tutelage of 
her father, inasmuch as she had not yet inherited, the law 
allowed her to incur legal obligations. The danger for the 
family began when, on her father’s death, she Kcame an 
heir. It was from that precise moment, accordingly, that 
she came under the tutelage of her own heirs the ^nati, and 
could no longer bind herself without th«r consent. This 
tutelage, therefore, became not merely a duty on the part 
of the agnati, but was also a right and privilege. Whore 

> Ga)3\{.iip S90-Z 
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the agnate was a minor, of weak mind, or otherwise inca- 
pacitated, he did not forfdt this nght, but it had to be 
exercised by a third party. The tutor fixed the dowry to be 
given with the woman on her marriage ; but the remainder 
of her patrimony had to be preserv^ intact, that it might 
return afterwards to the agnati. No woman could m^e 
a will, that she might not have it in her po\^e^ to defraud 
the family. On passing tn manus vtrt, the woman under- 
went a capttts dtminutto She entered another family, as 
It were, leco JUta^ and her new relations became her law- 
ful heirs Under these circumstances the law permitted 
her to make a testamentary disposition, whereby, notwith- 
standing her new relationships, she might restore her 
patrimony to her own original family 

When the woman was under the manus of her husband, 
she was emancipated from the paternal authority and from 
the tutelage of her agnates The displeasure thereby 
caused to her own famUy was $0 great that, before long, 
marnage by simple consent was resorted to, according to 
which the woman became personally subject to her hus- 
band’s authonty, but he h^ no right of manus over her, 
and consequendf no power over her property. In this 
way the woman remained under the power of her father 
or of the agnates, and at the same time came under the 
authority of her husband, an arrangement that inevitably 
led to many collisions, and hastened the advent of the 
most radical change in the Roman family — the complete 
independence of woman. But, before reaching this point, 
disputes were for a long time kept m check and effica- 
ciously remedied by the mediating influence of a most 
important institution — thcdomcstic tribunal This family , 
council, regulated by usage, not law, was composed of 
agnates, cognates, relations, and somebmes also of friends. 
It presided at espousals and 2t the assumption of the loga 
vinhs, it protected orphans; it aided the head of the 
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family in adjudicating and m awarding punishment, and 
acted as a restraint on his authority. By law, the father 
could act even without the co-operation of the Council ; 
hut by doing so, he exposed himself to being publiciv 
blamed and noted with ignominy by the Censor, who, 
if necessa^, mi^ht accuse him before the people. The 
marriageable maiden was subject to and protected by this 
Council. 

Becoming a wife by that form of mirriage -which 
brought her in manus vtrt, she left her own family to 
become member of another ; but if not married under 
that form, she sail remained subject to the /amify Council, 
in which her husband was now included. 


IV. 

In the age of Caesar, the Roman family is no longer 
what it was at first. Laws, usages, ideas, all arc changed ; 
and everything is moving onward to a still more radical 
transformation The jus goittum seems to have become 
identical with the more rigorous jus tivile The Jidet~ 
tommissum has almost the force of a testament in solemn 
form, and has become part, as it were, of the juf civele; 
verbal tantraet, the ancient stipulatio, once so h&m^Ted 
by formulas, is grown so flexible as to resemble a contract 
under the/«r gentium But the greatest change of all has 
■taken place in the family. The domestic hearth Is no 
longer the household sanctuary. The Atrium is trans- 
formed into an open courtyard, enlivened with flowers 
and limpid fountains, ornament^ with gilded busts and 
statues, often of an ol^cene character. Sacrifices are no 
longer off«^ there to the gods amid the stillness and 
punty of domestic and tebgious affection ; it now serves 
the enriched and corrupt patnoan as a place of reception 
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for hts numerous friends and . cltents. The family of 
former days', once almost a State within the State, is now 
dissolved, and, as it were, swallowed up by the political 
power. The agnates no longer cleave together, the 
domestic tribunal has either lost its strength or has 
entirely disappeared. Paternal authority, though less 
absolute, is more oppressive, being no longer in harmony 
with the changed customs. If a uther disinherits his son, 
the judge cancels the will. Should he refuse consent to 
his son's marriage, the State compels him to grant it ; 
should he punish his son with death, the emperor sends 
him into exile ; he cannot ill-use even his slaves without 
being punished by the law, for the law has grown moral 
as manners become more corrupt. By gradual degrees 
woman escapes from tutelage, and from manuj^ and 
ultimately attains her independence. But the more she 
Is emancipated from her family and relations, the greater 
becomes her subjection to the State In her new inde- 
pendence she incurs new disabilities, no longer resulting 
from her position as daughter or wife, but from the fact 
of her sex, disabilities no longer imposed in the interest 
of the family, but created as a protection for her infirmity. 
This explains how it was that the lawyers of later days 
were mistaken as to the significance of the old law touching 
the tuttla of woman. The wife’s dowry is guaranteed to 
her more and more stnctly, until it finally becomes her 
almost inseparable property It must neither be alienated 
nor diminished. On her becoming a widow, being 
divorced, or returning to the paternal roof, she remains 
absolute mistress of it. A huswnd who surprises his wife 
in adultery can no longer — hiding his dishonour within 
his own walls — judge and put her to death with the 
consent of the domestic tnbunaL He must now leave 
the State to avenge his wrongs, and must resort to the 
courts, even though seeking only minor penalties. Divorce 
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has become a public act of not ut^^^eque^c^ occurrence. 
The woman, in short, is no longer under her husband’s 
manus, no longer suWeet to the fatrta potestas, no longer 
under the tutelage of the ognatt: she is protected by the 
State. When the law still requires her to have a tuisr 
or procurator, she can choose a stranger who becomes her 
servant rather than her master. Eventually even this 
last shadow of subjccoon disappears Absolutely her own 
mistress, the woman may now hold property, increase her 
fortune, make her will, lose her virtue ; but her dowry, 
guaranteed and kept intact by law, remains hers to the 
end of her life 

Nevertheless, as r^;ards succession, the woman’s nghts 
arc not yet the same as the man's. It w true, that should 
her father die intestate, she takes an equal share with her 
brothers of the inhentance; but in all other cases of 
intestacy the nearest female a^te stands after the most 
distant mate. The woman cannot now do any legal act 
for others, though this had not been forbidden previously ; 
she cannot be a witness; she cannot stand security /or 
the debts of others. The S<natus-<9ntultum VtUetanum 
Jays it down as a fixed rule, which, to a certain extent, 
has remained in force to our own days — that the woman 
roust not undertake any obligation on behalf of others 
She roay alienate her possessions in others’ favour, may 
incur a direct obligation, contract a debt, and transfer the 
money to others ; but she cannot bind Jierscif to pay 
another’s debt, nor guarantee its payment. In the I^s- 
lator’s opinion, the infirmity of her sex leaves her enough 
intelligence to escape danger in assuming direct obligation J, 
or by alienating her property, but not enough to guard 
her from lightly undertaking remote and indirect lia- 
bilities whiem arc often no less senous. 

But the progressive changes in the Roman family arc 
not yet at an end. To the numbcrlcM causes for change 
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already in existence another is added, when Christianity 
finds us way into the Empire, into literature and law, 
and subverts all things. According to the law of Christ, 
man and woman are equal ; father and mother have equal 
rights and duties in respect of their children, for whose 
advantage all things must be ordered ; whereas, by the 
old law, the rights of the children were subordinated to 
the interests of the family A new clement is now intro- 
duced into Roman law which further changes its character, 
already much modified by Greek philosophy and by Byzan- 
tine despotism The Canon law accepts the principles of 
the Roman, recognises the wife’s absolute interest in her 
marriage portion, and rejects the pretensions of the hus- 
band. Woman remains excluded from every office which 
the ancients deemed proper to man *, she cannot enter into 
obligations for others, nor arbitrate, nor lay an accusation, 
nor bear witness m court ; her evidence has no legal 
effect. On the other hand, Roman law tends inexorably 
to democratic equality, natiual equity, and to the absolute 
predominance of the State. The public authority deprives 
domestic authority of its last remnant of power ; it may 
almost be said that the family, as a body-politic, disappears, 
to be reconstituted on the footing of reciprocal affection 
The final seal to these alterations Was imposedi by the 
famous law of succession (Nov. 118 and 127) enacted by 
Justinian m the years 543 and 547, which, suppressing 
every privilege of sex and agnation, fixes rights according 
to the degree of relationship, and makes them reciprocal 
It moreover enlarges the amount of the legitim, and 
ordains that the dowry of the wife should be met by 
a donatio propter nuptms of equal value from the husband, 
and that, in the interest of the children, both should be 
inalienable. Even with the consent of his wife, the 
husband cannot sell the dowry ; he may only administer 
it, and there must be complete reciprocity. The wife is 
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not only the owner of the dowry, she has besides a genera] 
charge over her husband’s property for its restitution, with 
a nght of action to enforce it as against all lus other 
creditors. In inheriting from their children the mother 
has equal right with the fad)er,and she is now qualiSed to 
be theirguarditn- Erea the Sei{atus‘<ensu{ium Velleterum, 
which forbade women to incur obligations on behalf of 
others, is modified with the same scope Justmian, indeed, 
from his desire to protect the property of the woman against 
all danger, is strenuously opposed to her incurring obliga- 
tions on behalf of her husband ; but he is much more 
indulgent in respect to obligations undertaken on behalf 
of a stranger. These, if incurred for manifestly good 
cause, are vabd if renewed after two years Thus 
modified, the Ser.atus'<mjttftum ytllnanum is treated with 
r e sp e ct throughout the Middle Ages. Redprocal equality 
is now achiered, but the aodent unity of the family is 
dlssolrsd ; the compact and iron nucleus of Roman soaety 
is broken to fragments by the continual and increasing 
acdon of the State. In all her institutions, Rome has 
succeeded in arriving at democracy and equity, but at 
fhe cost of complete individual Jibc^, and by sarrifiong 
the development of spedal associations and of local lift 
to the unity of the Sutc. How to conciliate these trro 
elements without destroying the one in the interest of 
the other will be the problem of a new era and a new 
civiLsation. 

However highly we may rate the amazing and indisput- 
able greatness of the labours of Imperial legislators and 
juxis-consults coUerted in the Corpus tttris in the time of 
Justinian, it is nevertheless certain that the ancient and 
primitive character of Roman law has been profoundly 
changed by it, and that the despotism of the State, always 
prevalent in Rome, has been enormously mcreased. It is 
for this reason that TocqucviII^ and others with him, go 
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so far as to maintam that the great diffusion of the 
Justinian law among the Latin races has more than once 
proved hurtful to political freedom. To many, such an 
assertion may seem absurd ; but granting that there is a 
close bond of connection between private and public law, 
and that the final changes in Roman law were introduced 
by the action of the growing despotism of the State, the 
opinion advanced by the French writer is not without its 
value. 


V. 

However that may be, it is undeniable that the family, 
as we now find it constituted, or, more correctly speaking, 
weakened, by the Justinian law has not the qualities which 
would enable it, in the ages of barbarism now at hand, 
to withstand the violent onset of the advancing Germanic 
peoples, much less to be the nucleus and germ from which 
the new soaeiy of the Italian Commune may take birth. 
In fact, in the statutes we find the family constituted on 
a very different footing Agnation has recovered its 
ascendancy. The woman is under a new species or 
guardianship ; and although the dotal system is ngorously 
observedjthere are innumerable regulations designed to keep 
family property together, or make it revert to the family, 
so as to preserve the domestic patrimony intact. Here 
an important question arises, namely, whether this new 
constitution of the family, which stands in close relation 
with the public law of the communes, is a return to the 
pre-Justmian law, or derived from Germanic institutions 
and the Longoba^ law, in which we find, in fact, pre- 
cedence accorded to agnate kin and a more stable family 
organisation? Italian writers, the earlier writers more 
especially, adhered for the most part to the former theory, 
while the majority of German authors, who have recently 
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not only the owner of the dowry, she has Ewsidcs a general 
charge over her husband’s property for its restitution, with 
a right of acdon to enforce it as against all his other 
creduors. In inheriting from their children the mother 
has equal right with the father, and she is now qualified to 
be their guardian. Even the Ser.atus-<miullum VeUciMum, 
which forbade women to incur obligations on behalf of 
others, is rooc^fied with the samcscope Justiman, indeed, 
from his desire to protect the prop er t y of the woman against 
all danger, is strenuously opposed to her incurring oUiga- 
tions on behalf of her husband ; but he is much more 
indu%ent in respect to obligations undertaken on behalf 
of a stranger. These, if incurred for manifestly good 
cause, are valid if renewed after two years. Thus 
modified, the Senatui^cmsultum VeUettnum is treated with 
respect throughout the Middle Ages. Reoprocal equality 
is now achieved, but the anaeot umty of the family » 
dissolved ; the compact and iron nucleus of Roman soaety 
is broken to fragments by the continual and increasing 
action of the State. In all her institutions, Rome has 
suc c e ed ed in arriving at democracy and equality, but at 
the cost of complete individual liberty, and by sacrifidne 
the development of special asocudons and of local lire 
to the unity of the State. How to condhate these two 
elements srithout destroying the one in the interest of 
the other will be the problem of a new era and a new 
avilisation. 

However highly we may rate the amazing and indisput- 
able greatness of the labours of Imperial legislators and 
juris-consults collected in the Ctrpus tuns in the time of 
Justinian, it is nevertheless certain that the ancient and 
primitive character of Roman law has been profoundly 
changed by it, and that the despotism of the State, always 
prevalent m Rome, has been enormously increased. It is 
for this reason that Tocqocsill^ and others with him, go 
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so far as to maintam that the great diffusion of the 
Justinian law among the Latin races has more than once 
proved hurtful to political freedom. To many, such an 
assertion may seem absurd ; but granting that there is a 
close bond of connection between private and public law, 
and that the final changes in Roman law were introduced 
by the action of the growing despotism of the State, the 
opinion advanced by the French writer is not without its 
value 


V 

However that may be, it is undeniable that the family, 
as we now find it constituted, or, more correctly speaking, 
weakened, by the Justinian law has not the qualities which 
would enable it, in the ages of barbarism now at hand, 
to withstand the violent onset of the advancing Germanic 
peoples, much less to be the nucleus and germ from which 
riie new society of the Italian Commune may take birth 
in fact, m the statutes we find the famiiy constituted on 
a very different footing Agnation has recovered its 
ascendancy. The woman is under a new speaes or 
guardianship ; and although the dotal system is rigorously 
observed, there are innumerable regulationsdesigned to keep 
family property together, or make it revert to the family, 
so as to preserve the domestic patnmony intact. Here 
an important question arises, namely, whether this new 
constitution of the family, which stands in close relation 
with the public law of the communes, is a return to the 
pre-Justiman law, or denved from Germanic institutions 
and the Longobard law, in which we find, in fact, pre- 
cedence accomed to agnate kin and a more stable family 
organisation? Italian writers, the earlier writers more 
especially, adhered for the most part to the former theory, 
while the majority of German authors, who have recently 
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found disciples even among ourselves, adopt the second 
rietr. Thus, on either side sve find theories propounded 
ss to the constitution of the Italian family in the Middle 
Ages, analogous to those concerning the origin of the 
communes.* 

The persistence of Roman law in the Middle Ages, 
even when the condition of the Italians was most wretched, 
and when all things seemed to be subject to the law of the 
Ixingobard, was maintained with marvellous learning and 
acumen in the immortal work of Savigny But, in truth, 
though public law and penal law might readily be altered 
under the ru/e of the conqueror, there was fittle likelihood 
that the civil law which, for so many centunes, had filtered 
into the usages and into the very blood of the Romans, 
which had regulated the nuntfold relations of a civilised 
people and satisfied its countless reouirements, should 
perish utterly beneath the sword of barbarians unconsdeus ' 
of those requirements and not always able to comprehend 
those relations. Matters of which they were to a great 

• Coiinti»Gabn«llis Vwn. “Dcorta clprogressalonsDiedrohncnsis" 
&c loDoofcl of (hiswt>Tk«e6o(t,ainongothcrs,thefoI|ovi,-iDg«’ords 
'‘Qu-1! omaumanifeste eemonstrant, maiores nosUos masimum alqae 
por(>ctuum studmm, contuh$s« »l agrutionem coRserTandain pro >etcr( 
xti tabnlvum lure, a ]asttaiano postea fmmntato, quo ccrla nibif ad 
scrvandiun »agendu<nque faimliaram tplcodaren • . . ntilius, com* 
niodius, aptius, cotnmendabilius poluit afferrL’' 

Another of Ihoseoldwntersonlaw who steadfastly maintain tbfsTiew 
U Cardinal De Loca, who, In his "Thealrum >mtatis etfustili*," mates 
a singularly augry attack upon Jwtiiuan and all agreeing with hii views 
on the subject of agnation According to De Luca, the Italians never 
accepted tne reforms, or, rather, as be caUs them, the datruciions and 
amuMiOHS favoured by Justinian. 

Even Giannone, In nls" Storm Civile del Regno di Napoli" (bk. liu 
paragraph v ), says that Justinian » works met with no favour aipoog “»• 
-‘TbeyHsuna no acceptanceeitlicr In Italy or Incur provinces, nor could 
tliey ^ planted and stnke deeprools here, as on foreign soil , on the con- 
trary, the ancient hooks of the jnns^onsults were retained, and the code 
of Theodosius lost neither its reputation nor its authority ' 

Here it may be ticll to remark that the persistence of the Roman law 
in Italy during the Middle Ages, inainteined by Savigny, but combated 
by others, is now admitted on all hands 
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extent ignorant, or as to which they were indifferent, 
must often have been passed over without notice in the 
laws framed by the barbarians, or have evaded their 
action. Various provisions, therefore, of the Roman law — 
those, for instance, relating to marriage, to succession, and 
to contract — must often have continued to be applied by 
the Italians in conformity with ancient usage. This will 
be more readily understood if we reflect that while the 
Roman law had become the law of all m those countries 
in which the Roman conquest had taken deep root, the laws 
of the barbarians, on the contrary, according to Teutonic 
usage, always presented a personal character — that is to 
say, extended only to the people with whom they originated, 
and were not easily communicated to others. In fact, 
when, as a consequence of successive invasions, dlflTercnt 
Germanic tribes, whether independent of each other or 
in subjecdon one to another, came together in the same 
country, each of them continued to be governed by its 
own peculiar laws The Romans, on the contrary, re^rd- 
ing their law as universal in character, communicated it to, 
and imposed it upon all. It was almost the first germ of 
the greatness and the dvihsation of Rome, and for that 
reason its diffusion was considered the most sacred of 
duties by this sovereign people. Thus it was that, even 
under the harshest barbaric oppression, the Roman law 
continued to be the private law of the Italians in all 
those cases, and they were not few, m which the German 
- laws failed to notice it, and neither abrogated it directly 
nor substituted another in its plow 

But the presence of two diverse legislations, the one 
imposed by force, the other preserved by custom, 
the radical change of conditions occasioned by the 
destruction of 'the old Roman State and the forma- 
tion of a new society, could not fail to originate a 
new life, a new history the Italian law. In the 
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Statute books of our communes we find Roman and 
i.otigdbird law con/ronted and ^most contending, each 
modified in turn by the action of the other. Bat under 
which of the many forms through which it has passed is 
the Roman law found among us at the moment when it 
seemal on the point of being overcome by the Germanic 
law I Was it in the literary and plulosophic form given 
to it by Justinian, or was it in the prr-Justinian form, 
which, while less systematic, was also less altered by 
Byzantine ideas, and more in accordance with usi^? 
Savigny roundly asserts that the Pandects on their com- 
plebon were at once sent into Italy, and that immediately 
after the power of the Goths had been shattered by the 
Greeks Jusdman hastened to issue the Constitution (53+), 
whereby legal effect was given to them m the land. 
In consequence of this, he coabnues, the Pandects were 
then to be met with in every corner of Italy, where they 
were at once received with favour, inasmuch as the 
Justinian law was speaally adapted to the requirements of 
the land. This, he goes on to say, likewise explains 
why it was that all the earliest Italian commentators or 
glossators devoted themselves exclusively to the study of 
the Corpus turis. The reader, however, may easily 
discover that, on this head, Savigny has pushed his in- 
ferences too far. More than once, indeed, he ss com~ 
pelled to put a false interpretadon on documents that they 
may not contradict his theones ; and more than once the 
documents themselves seem to warn him that, even in the 
Middle Ages, vestiges of a pff-Justinian law arc to be 
traced \ but he pers.sts stiB more resolutely m considering 
all this to be only a survival of antiquated forms. Many new 
documents have recently been published, and the quesuon 
ag^ presents itself, sdwap with the same urgency 
As a G^an writer, well versed in the su^ect, has 
recently observed, everything tends to show that the 
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history of Roman law in the Middle Ages should be 
divided into two entirely distinct periods 1 During the 
first it endured by force of custom, and accordingly many 
pre-Justinian formulas survived with it ; in the second 
and much later period the Justinian law prevailed, pro- 
moted stiU further by the literary study of the Pandects' 
undertaken by the Bolognese professors ; it was only then 
that the most ancient formulas wholly disappeared. This 
view is supported by documentary evidence and harmonises 
with the character of the times and with the requirements 
of society, and is conhrmed by our old writers and our 
literary traditions 

In fact, Savigny himself examines and recognises the 
full importance of the various sources of pr^-Justinian 
law diffused m the Middle Ages. The code of Theodosius 
(438) which then possessed great authority, and the edict 
drawn up by order of Theodonc the Ostrogoth (500), 
were direct compilations of the old Roman Jurisprudence. 

If in these compilations we turn our attention to the 
constitution of the family, more particularly as regards 
succession, we find it exacd^ as it was before the law was 
interwoven with the Imperial edicts * The Breviary of 
iUaric ("Lex Romans Visigothorum”) and the so-called 
Paptan code ("Lex Romana Burgundioram ”), both 
posterior to the year 500, are likewise compilations of 
prr-Justinian law, and are found to be diffused in several 
provinces of the Empire. The often-mentioned “ Lex 
Romans Udmensis, scu Cunensis,” which seems to. be 
ninth century rtmpasio of Alanc’s Breviary for the use of 
Italians m lands previously under I-ongobard rule, also 

• Dr. J. Ftcker, “ Forschnngea *ar Reichs und RechlgeschJcte 
Italicns, 4 vols. Innsbruck, I668-74. 

• Gins, wbde accepting the ideas of SaMgn^as to the diffosion of the 

i nstsnian law m Italy, also takes this Tiew, which is in accordance with 
IS Offs theory that the new forms of the Italian law were denred from 
the laws of the X^ongobards. 
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show? the same characteristics It is true that, according 
to the hypothesis of Savigny, the Breviary of Alaric must 
have been in use among the Franks and brought by them 
to Italy after the expulsion of the Longobards In this 
case wc should find the old law to have been in force 
among its only before and after the period of the Longo- 
bards ; while during their oppressive rule we should 
discover no certain trace of h. But it is very difficult to 
suppose that the ancient law, based as it was upon 
custom, should have died out prtdsely when custom 
might have preserved ic, or that Roman law should at 
that time have assumed the literary Jfustim'an form and 
afterwards have returned to a form more primitive. Had 
the legislation of Justinian in its genuine form b«n once 
accepted, it must have continued to gain ground with 
the advance of ctvilisarion and under the less severe 
rule of the Franks, whose mode of life approached much 
nearer to that of the Latins. The fact is, that throi^hout 
the Middle Ages we meet with pre^Justinian legal forms, 
more or less modified, even among the Uvts of the Longo- 
bards.< As to the remark that the earliest Italian com- 
mentators, the glejsatirt, directed their studies to the 
Pandects and the whole of the Cerpus iBr/r— this only 
shows that on the revival of the communes and of letters 
they turned, as was natural, to the most authoritative and 
literary source of iurisprudencc. From that time, in fact, 
no other is looked for,® 

' It should also be remembered that, when the Greeks 

• Bandi de Vesme, in his notes 00 the Lcngohsrd Uws, repeated^ 
remarks* " Tbeodosiaai Inns vesti^ hic agnoscere cuAi vedetcr.*' 
Del Czcdice has recesUy proved that certain passages are taken froa 
the lasbnaa law and others from the Theodosian code. 

• Thjj discnssioii may now be coaBdsred wperfluons, it being 
generallv acknowledged at the present day, that even sobseanesUy to 
J tjslmjan’s constitution, the Theodosian code continned m force. In 
this wav the jnstiman and pre-Jnstinan fenas had a coate{Dporaneoi.s 
exutese^ only the Pandects were longer neglected. 
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came Into Italy to combat the Goths, they found the 
ancient Roman customary laws in force and sanctioned by 
the edict of Theodoric ; that the Goths were definitely 
vanquished in 553 ; that in 568 the Greek domination 
was followed by tint of the Longobards ; that the latter 
confined their rivals to Southern Italy, whence they were 
afterwards expelled by the Normans There, in the south, 
the corrupt Byzantine despotism proved no less fatal than 
the oppression of the barbarians, and was perhaps the 
prime cause of the many disasters and prolonged neglect 
into which those provinces afterwards fell But was it 
possible for a dominion so bncf and troubled to diffuse 
the law of Justinian in Italy with such effect as not only 
to make it universally accepted, but also so thoroughly 
incorporated with customary law, that it could survive 
even when its binding legal effect was no longer recognised 
by the barbarians > 

Such an hypothesis will seem even less tenable as regards 
everything relating to the family and to succession, if we 
reflect that the reforms introduce into this branch of the 
law by Justinian at Constantinople m no way corresponded 
to the conditions m which Itdy then stood Notwith- 
standing the diffusion of Greek philosophy among us, the 
spirit of Byzantium was by no means identical with that 
of Rome, and there was stiU less identity in their social 
conditions. In Constantinople Oriental despotism cor- 
rupted, nay, suffocated society by excess of luxury and 
over-refinement of culture ; the State assuming everything 
to itself, imparted a new character to the laws In Italy, 
on the other hand, society, no less corrupt, had become 
disintegrated, and was already falling to pieces ; the 
ancient unity and strength of the State were continually 
diminishing and losing strength, and less and less resist- 
ance was opposed to the assaults of the barbaiians. At 
Constantinople the State was omnipotent, while in Italy 
36 
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the communes, and in which, as related by another tradi- 
tion, Guarnerius founded the Bolognese school at the 
request of Countess Matilda.* Thus om inclusions are 
supported alike by history, legend, and logic. ' 


VI. 

In Italy, ihttefore, at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, the family accorded a preference to the agnates, 
and, in consequence of the continuous weakening of the 
State, was obliged to seek in itself for increased strength. 
The inroads of the bartarians brought with them a 
different constitution of the family, but this cou/d effect 
no great change in our own family system until the 
Longobards hi firmly established their dominion over 
us. There then b^an a great change in the social con* 
dition of Italy, which was forcibly compelled to assume a 
form more or less barbaric. Hence it concerns us to study - 
the Longobard fanuly system, that we may see how far 
and in what way it could thus alter ours. 

Like every other barbaric society, that of the Longo- 
bards was founded upon fore*; in time of war it was 
compactly united under a king; during peace it split into 
groups, from want of vigour in the central authority, 
and from the excessive independence of subordinate chiefs 
Hardly had barbarian Idngdoms begun to be erected in 
the West irith a certain degree of stability, than we find 
them subdividing into marquisates, dukedoms, separate 
groups, and at a later period into feudal holdings If 
we look to the primitive conditions of these barbarians 
before they come among us, we find them scattered over 

• According to Savlgny. the sch«I of Guarnenos »-aa afreadr 
fiottfishing m 1113-18 It IS now well ascerUised that this school 
was preced«l t^ others adhering far less closely to Jostiaiaa forms. 
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the country, without any city properly so-called, and-with 
no true conception of the State, which for them seems to 
consist in a confederation of secondary groups. The social 
unity of the barbarians is to be found in the villages or 
' tvcn in the tribes, which arc societies originally derived 
perlups from a single family. Everywhere the State as- 
sumes family forms. The social strength of the Germans 
is more manifest in the lesser groups, and consequently in 
the family. We ought not to be surprised, therefore, at 
, finding the family constituted more solidly with them than 
among the Latins, who now, for many centuries, had been 
altering and modifying it under the growing pressure of 
State control. 

Originally the barbarian family had been, like, the 
Roman, an association consecrated by religion A tutelary 
goddess presided over the domestic hearth •, the father was 
priest and protector of the family. In Rome the control 
was m the hand of a single person, who ruled with an 
iron authority, but in Germany this authority was shared 
by all male members of ibc family fit to bear arms At 
Rome the family was an absolute monarchy, its senior 
members being always r^rded as the most powerful; but 
in Germany it more resembled a Republic, consisting of 
all the adult male members, except such as were disqualified 
by bodily infirmity The family council aided the Roman 

father and tempered hiS ngid despotism ; whereas in Ger- 
many the council predominated and assumed to itself the 
chief share of the family power The Roman father 
could rupture every domestic tie at his will; he could 
temove his son from the family, sell him. Or put him to 
deatK The German son, on the contrary, when able to 
bear arms and fight by hiS father's side, might, if he ch^e, 
separate himself from his original family and join another 
tnbe. Among the Germans bodily strength, ^ 
held in common, and natural ties of blood constituted the 
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family ; in Rome It was the conception of the family in 
itsdf that dominated over cverjrthing and made it authon- 
tativc and sacred. In Rome the individual was mc^ed 
in the State, the son in the father, whereas, among the 
Germanic tribes, indi^dual liberty was much greater, and 
if to lis the State has the appearance of a confederation, 
the family seems a society of more independent members 
united by mutual agreement. Punishments, transgressions, 
property, all*were m common; if any member of the 
family suffered wrong, it was the kinsmen’s psrttoaven^ 
him and obtain retnhution For sales and donations, as 
well as for acts of revenge, the consent of every member 
was required. Inasmuch as the property belonged to the 
whole family, and ought to stay with it: whence the 
inutility of testamentary dispositions, which were in fart 
unknown to the barbanans. Property was sacred; it 
constituted the family, conferred social nehts and obliga- 
tions, and rested chiefly in the hands of the males. In 
this family, and in this society founded wholly on force, 
the woman, being incapable of bearing arms, was com- 
mitted, like all other wcaldings, to the defence and 
protection of her armed kinsmen, and so came under their 
perpetual guardianship {muniium, ntunl, manus). This 
tutelage being established on account of the weakness and 
infirmity of the sea, could never come to an end, as it 
might in Rome, where it had been constituted wholly in 
the interest of the family. But the Germaiuc woman, 
although oppressed, liable to be deprived of her property, 
to be sold, or made a slave, was under a power which, 
being divided among many, was feebler and less despotic 
than the Roman domestic rule. She was a dependent 
member of the family, but the authority of her father, 
brothers, or sons was shared by all her other kinsmen- 
Hence it was easy for the woman to find a protecror. 
Her incapacity by reason of her infirmity did not 
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tctail incapacity in the eye of the law. She could 
appear in court, choose some one to represent her there ; 
she could own property; she could inherit, although 
taking a less share than would have come to her had 
she been a man. The man listened to her advice, and 
treated her with religious respect; but it was the respect 
due to her weaker sex, not as in Rome, where respect was 
offered to the mother, to the wife, to the sacred character 
which was the foundation at once of the Roman family 
and of Roman greatness. 

Longohard law, essentially Germanic, prevailed long in 
Italy, where plain traces ot its sumvd are to be recog- 
nis^ as late as the fourteenth century. Under the 
stronger influence of the Roman jurisprudence it very 
soon lost its native rudeness and originality. As to tlus 
change, Gins, In his "History of the Law of Succession,” 
has observed: "The fact that after the historical redaction 
of this law, another and systematic compilation of it was 
made, should prove to us how it was that the more 
confused, but at the same time more natural, spontaneous, 
and vigorous character of the Germanic law must neces- 
sarily have been altered, and as it were crystallised into a 
form that rather belongs to the Roman ” It was precisely 
this form that so greatly promotwi its diffusion among us. 

VII. 

With the Longobards, as with all the Germamc nations, 
woman was never released from tutelage (mundium), never 
became her own mistress {selimundia). The man who 
desired to make her his wife must first of all pay the 
price of the mundtum or guardianship which the marriage 
would give him over her; next he must bind himself to 
make good the wr/a, a spedesof domy noticed by Tacitus 
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^hen he remarks that, among the Germans, the husbani 
brought the dower to thcwifir, instead of the wife bnngj;^ 
it to the husband. To the tneia^ also knomi afterwards 
under the name of Jetahitum, Jot^ spensahetum, &c., there 
was added the fad^rjium, which the father might, if he 
chose, giv'c to his daughter. On the morning of the day 
after the wedding the husband presented his bride wrth a 
gift {Tnorgtngah\ attended, according to a very question- 
able interpretation, as the price of her virginity. Wien 
Longobard customs came to be affected by the growing 
influence of the Roman law, the amount of the mtta and 
of the morgtngah 9ra& restricted In the age of the com- 
munes, tht/adfrfum, now transformed into a dower, was 
also limited bv law. The meta,faiUrfum, and mrgtngah 
belonged to the wife, who could require them to be given 
up to her on her husband’s death But by a peculanty 
of the Germanic law, retained in its entirety even by the 
Longobards, the Roman regulation, whndi made the dower 
the separate and independent pTopertj of the wife feven 
during her husband’s lifetime}, was never accepted. The 
only property owned absolutely and exclusively by the 
woman was what was given her by the husband. The 
Germanic Jaw favoured the principle of common owner- 
ship As to this, Gans ob«rrves .—-“It w not necessary 
with us, as with the Romans, that a vramxn should have 
separate property of her own in order to assert her iondical 
pCTSOnalitj, and prove her equality with her husband 
She possesses what her husband possesses, and her equality 
tests on the mutual affection which makes all differences 
disappear." In the ordeal by combat the husband repre- 
sented the wife, since she was under the protection of his 
sword ; if she were taken ta adultery he might put her 
to death. All her possessions, movable or immovable, 
including even nuptial gifts in«le to her by friends, became 
the property of her husband, who had only to provide 
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against the contingency of the marriage, being dissolved 
by death : whence the necessity of the meta and the 
donattutn 

If the wife died without issue, everything went to the 
husband ; on the husband’s death, the wife was entitled 
to receive the meta and morgengah (donation). For any- 
thing more she was entirely dependent on the generosity 
of her husband, who, at a later period, was permitted to 
leave her the half, and, eventually, the whole usufruct of 
his possessions. 

While the marriage laws of the Longobards and the 
Romans differed thus widely, their laws relating to 
guardianship were also dtfFerenfc. The mundium of the 
Longobards, as we have seen, is not to be confounded 
with the tutela to which the Roman woman was sub- 
jected. Originating m the mcapaaty to bear arms,' it was 
of limited duration m the case of males, and ceased with 
their incapacity. Ac first the limit was fixed at the ase 
of twelve, at a later period of eighteen years. But for 
the woman, who could never become capable of bearing 
arms, it was perpetual From the mundium of her father, 
she passed, on mamage, under that of her husband ; and 
on the death of her father, if then a widow, under the 
mundium of her own son, or of the agnates, who were also 
her heirs 

In default of other guardians she was protected by the 
Curtti Regta. But in every case, whether under father, 
'husband, son, agnates, or Curtti Regia^ the mundtum was 
Identical in character, having for its object the protection 
of the weak This could not be said of the Roman tutela, 
which had its origin in the Roman conception of the 
family. The tutela of the Roman father over his children 
lasted all his life ; but he could divest himself of it. The 
mundium of the Longobard father lasted while his children 
were incapable of bearing arms, and, as a Ic^cal conse- 
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quence, ceased when the incapacity terminated ‘While 
it cannot be positively as^ted that cmanapatlon was 
unknown to the Longobards, it may be believed, from the 
tendency of their law, to have been of rare occurrence. 
When the Roman woman was subjected to the pstistas 
of her father, the matiuj of her husband, the tuteJa of the 
agnates, there were three kinds of guardianship very 
different from each other, corresponding with the difference 
in the domestic relations of those who exerdsed the 
right. No one of them had snythmg in common with 
the mutidinm ' 

Hie Longobird father had the right to sell his sons ; 
he represented them in courts of Jaw ; whatever they 
acquiM was his But, as we have already ^own, his 
authority was tempered by the family coundl, in which 
the brothers of the mother— the children's natural priv 
tectress — ^had much to say 

The Longobard family law has marked peculiarities m 
regard to succession as wed as to marriage. And first, It 
should be noted that the disposal of property by will was 
recognised by the Longobards This seems contrary to 
the usage of the Germanic tnbes, among whom wills were 
unknown, but may be referred to the modifying action 
of the Roman on the Longobard law. 

The fact, however, that with the Longobards donations 
and wills were irrevocable, indicates a Germanic character, 
or rather the trace of it, for the main feature of the Roman 
will consisted in its revocabihty. Of the essential prin- 
dples of the Roman TtAamfnti faetif the Longobards 
were ignorant. I^itinutc children came first in the 
order of inheritance, and with them came natural children 
also, the latter — though not in strictness forming parr of 
the family — being a^nitted to succeed along with the 
former, though taking a less share. They might, how- 
ever, be put on an equal footing by being legitimated. 
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At a later period this essentially Germanic peculiarity of 
the laws of succession was done away with % the action 
of the Roman and Canon laws, which exclude natural 
children. Originally, by the Lon^obard law, a legitimate 
child took two-thirds of the inhentance, leaving one-third 
only to the natural children. If there were two legiti- 
mate children, the natural children took only a fifth ; if 
three, a seventh. 

' It was forbidden to leave more than the prescribed 
share to natural children, and no child could be disin- 
herited without just and manifest cause. The reasons for 
disinheriting a child were borrowed from the Roman 
code It was allowable, however, to favour one son more 
than the rest 

The preference accorded to males over females is a 
point of much importance, and is another of the special 
characteristics of the Longobard law. When the testator 
had one son and one or more unmarried daughters he was 
obliged to leave a fourth of the inheritance to the latter, 
but when there were several sons the daughters only 
received a seventh part, Mamed daughters had no right 
to any share m the inheritance, but had to be content 
with what they had received on the day of their marriage, 
and could claim nothing more Failing male issue, 
daughters were next heirs, and whether married or 
single inherited as though they were males Another 
peculiarity of Longobard law ivas the great favour shown 
to daughters or sisters of the testator domiciled in his 
house — in (aplh. A brother is excluded in favour of a 
daughter or niece — a remarkable instant of this strange 
and singular preference accorded to females We likewise 
find that unmarried daughters and sisters mhent on 
equal terms when living under the parental or fraternal 
roof. 

We have already noticed that the statutes of the Italian 
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^uence, ceased ^h«i the incapadty terminated. While 
it cannot be positively asserted that emandpauon vras 
unknown to the L^ngofaatds, it may be believed, from the 
tendency of thetr law, to have b«n of rare occurrence 
When the Roman woman was subjected to the pitistss 
of her father, the manut of her husband, the tutela of the 
agnates, there were three kinds of guardianship very 
different from each other, corresponding with the differeaw 
in the domestic relations of those who exerdsed the 
right. No one of them had anything in common with 
the nundium 

The Longobard father had the nght to sell his sons ; 
he represented them in courts of law ; whatever they 
acquired was his. But, as we have alrody shown, h» 
authority was tempered by the family council, in which 
the brothers of the mother — the children’s natujj pro- 
tectress-had much to say 

The longobard family law has marked peculiarities m 
regard to succession as well as to marriage. And first, it 
should be noted that the disposal of 'propertf by mil was 
recognised by the Longobards. This seems contrary to 
the usage of the Germanic tribes, among whom wills were 
unknown, but may be referred to the modifying action 
of the Roman on the Longobard law. 

The fact, however, that with the Longobards donations 
and wills were irrevocable, indicates a Cwmanic character, 
or rather the trace of it, for the main feature of the Roman 
will consisted in its revocability. Of the essential prln- 
dples of the Roman Tejtamettti factio the Longobards 
were ignorant. Legitimate children came first in the 
order of inheritance, and with them came natural children 
also, the latter — though not in strictness forming part of 
the family — being adrmtted to succeed along with the 
former, though taking a less share. They might, how- 
ever, be put on an equal footing by being legitimated. 
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At a later period this essentially Germanic pecxiliarity of 
the laws of succession was done a^vay with by the action 
of the Roman and Canon laws, which exclude natural 
children. Originally, by the Longobard law, a legitimate 
child took two-thirds of the inhcnlance, leaving one-third 
only to the natural children- If there were two legiti- 
mate children, the natural children took only a fifth ; if 
three, a seventh 

’ It was forbidden to leave more than the prescribed 
share to natural children, and no child could be disin- 
herited without just and manifest cause. The reasons for 
disinheriting a child were borrowed from the Roman 
code. It was allowable, however, to favour one son more 
than the rest 

The preference accorded to males over females is a 
point of much importance, and is another of the special 
characteristics of the Longoband law. When the testator 
had one son and one or more unmarried daughters he was 
obliged to leave a fourth of the inheritance to the latter, 
but when there were several «)tis the daughters only 
received a seventh part. Mamed daughters had no right 
to any share in the inheritance, but had to be content 
with what they had received on the day of their marriage, 
and could claim nothing more Failing male issue, 
daughters were next heirs, and whether married or 
single inherited as though they were males Another 
peculiarity of Longobard law was the great favour shown 
to daughters or sisters of the testator domiciled in his 
house — in capUe. A brother is excluded m favour of a 
daughter or niece — a remarkable instance of this strange 
and singular preference accorded to females. We likewise 
find that unmamed daughters and sisters inherit on 
equal terms when living under the parental or fraternal 
roof. 

Wc have already noticed that the statutes of the Italian 
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communes accord, as does also the Longobard hw, a 
dedded prefcrcDCe to aptates ever eegitatest and that this 
circumstance has given nsc to keen discussion. Many 
persons, indeed, indst on detecting in this preference an 
absolutely Germanic characteristic transfu^ into the 
statutes from the Longobard law. But we have seen 
that through the greater part of its history the Roman 
law also gave a preference to the agnates, and that it was 
only at a very late period that it lost this feature, which 
was still to some extent retained m Italy at the time of the 
barbarian Invasions. That the preference of the agnates' 
was not borrowed by the statutes from the Longobard 
law will be even more conclusively shown if wc consider 
the manifest differences which prevail on this very point 
between the Germanic and the Italian laws ; and bear in 
mind the important fact that the preference continued to 
increase in strength, at the very time when the action and 
influence of the Roman law are increaringly apparent to 
the statutes. In truth, the more closely wc examine the 
matter, the more wc arc compelled to recognise that it 
was political reasons altogether peculiar to the Italian 
communes and to Italian sodety in the Middle Ages 
that led to this preference of the agnates But even here 
the reciprocal action of the one law upon the other is 
clearly traceable, for we on perceive that the succession 
of the agnates, under the Longobard law, has iteelf been 
modified by the Roman, which has nude it careless of the 
nature of the propert y of which the inheritance consists ; 
whereas it is the pc^iar and constant characteristic of 
the Germanic law that such succession should be ruled 
according both to the degree of kinship and the nature 
of the inheritance. 

In conclusion, it may be said generally that srith Hx 
Longobards the ti« of blood predominate ; that in th«r 
family there is greater individual freedom, and the 
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family itself is much less affected by the action of the 
State. With the Romans, on the contrary, the conception 
of the family is stronger than the ties of blood ; the unity 
of the family depends at first on an absolute paternal 
despotism, afterwards destroyed by the authority of the 
State, which to a great extent assumes its place. 

From this tome the State is predominant in all things ; 
it reduces the family to fragments, and aims at the com- 
plete equality of all without having the strength to 
consolidate a society in which neither individual liberty, 
local activity, nor free associations were allowed sufficient 
scope for their development. Yet all these were abso- 
lutely necessary for preservation of a huge social 
structure made up of distinct races, and consequently 
destitute of the national character and unity which the 
Republic and the Empire had imposed. It was preasely 
these new elements that were introduced among us by 
the barbarians. And thus it was that two peoples, two 
forms of family and society, I might almost say two ideas, 
two wholly different types of soaety were brought 
together, of which the one had become the necessary 
complement of the other From their forests the Germans 
brought individual freedom, personal independence, the 
force of small assoaations, the Latins had already dis- 
covered the unity of the State, the wider and more 
organic conception of soaety, and the political idea of 
the family which we shall see hereafter triumphing in the 
Commune. 

From the fusion of these two different soaetics that 
modem soaety is to ansc in which the action of the 
one is seldom dissoaated from that of the other, and it 
becomes impossible to asenbe the result exclusively to 
either. 
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the palace, equerry, and the hke, which offices, being 
granted in a form more or /css feudal to persons of noble 
birth, had a tendency to become hereditary. A numerous 
rednue somewhat relicred the loneliness of the castle 
The sons of subordinate nobles frequented the court of 
th«r li^c lord, to be trained to p^tc manners and the 
arts of chivalry, and final/y to receive the sword from his 
hands and be proclaimed knights. AH this gave prestige 
to the' castle, and secured the fidelity of the vassals to _ 
. their lord, while at the same time it flattered the pride of ’ 
the inferior nobility. \ 

The Longobard feudal law is found to have points of 
connection with the laws of Rome which, though very 
different in spirit, are often called to its aid. Often, 
however, they arc found to be in opposidon. There can 
be no doubt that the Roman law manifests in Italy its 
persisteat action on the feudal law. The fief, as is wdt 
known, not being absolute independent property, but only 
a limited and condinona! grant, cannot, from its nature, be 
subject to the hereitary prinaplc. On the contrary, the 
rignt of the heir must be re«)gniscd anew in his person, 
rince, as we have seen, he does not derive it from any 
right in his predecessor. And this conrinued to be the 
practice even after custom had begun to make the tenure 
hereditary. According to feudal Jaw, the successor was 
not then considered to represent the per»n whose bar he 
was; the origiinal grant was renewed m his behalf. More- 
over, when a fief has once become hereditary, the whole 
family has % right to it, not denved from the will of the 
fast holder at his death, but already c»stent during his 
fife. It is therefore necessary to establish an order of 
succession to determine which member of the family shall 
be preferred and this order of succession begins to be 
borrowed from the Roman code. Although differing 
from the true and correct order of succession, it is gradually 
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we %rc met by the old hosdlity between Germans and Latins. 
The two races are opposed, as also their institutions, 
laws, and ideas; their minds seem to challenge one 
another wherever they mcet» whether in the heldoncttcrs, 
politics, or art. Yet each has need of the other, and botli 
must disappear to make way for a new soaal system and 
a more comprehensive spirit which, resulting from the 
fusion of two warring elements, inll remain sole victor in 
this prolonged contest. In Italy, however, the Latin 
strain always predominates, as we see even tn the statutes, 
wherein Roman law forms the keystone of the whole 
juridical structure. 

The earliest compilation of the statutes dates from the 
very time when a knowledge of the Corpus turts begins ta 
be diffused throughout Italy from the University of 
Bologna. From time forth the legislation of Jus* 
timan was regarded as an epitome of juridical philoso^y, 
as the law par txeel.oHee, and Is recognised by all our Re- 
publics as the common law, the law to be applied whenever 
the statutes are silent. For this reason that part of the 
statutes which relates to the aviJ law is very much less 
developed than the political part; and for this reason 
those teachers whose studies have been directed chiefly to 
civil jurisprudence occupy themselves much more with 
Roman, canon, feudal, and Longobard law than with the 
law of the statutes. These they examined, cspcaally at 
first, rather as a result of the study of the Roman law, 
than as deserving careful attention on their own account ; 
they regarded them as the written expression of popular 
custom to which no great scicntiflc value could be attached, 
as something outside the one legal system which alone 
merited universal adnuration. 

A long period elapsed before ■wnters on law b^an to apply 
their minds to the considcratjon of the statutes, the great 
importance of which has been only completely recognised 
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in our day. Venice is perhaps the only Commune in 
wHch it was customary, in the absence of statutory pro- 
visions, to appeal to natural reason ' whence Bartolo’s 
remark that the Venetian magistrate gave judgment tnanu 
regia el arbitrio tuoA But even in Venice such dcdsions' 
must always have been inspired or guided by a knowledge 
and admiration of the Roman law. 

What has been said will put in a clear light the extra- 
ordinary importance accorded to the Umvcrsity and the 
professors of Bologna in connection with their labours m 
annotating and interpreting the Corpus turts so as to 
make it intelligible to all, and an instrument for instruct- 
ing and training all those who sought to follow the legal 
• profession, whether as notaries, judges, Podcstas, or cap- 
tains of the people That these teachers possessed * very 
slender knowledge of history is seen from their wridngs. 
Their merit lay m the mt^igent exposition of a system ' 
of law which hw never become extinct It was a precept 
of theirs that “ as the unskilled rider must hold on by 
the pommel, so the judge should stick to the gloss." 1° 
this way the school of Bologna became, as it were, the 
depository of an universal law which was looked upon as 
almost sacred. Thither popes sent their decretals, 
emperors their edicts for registry or revision. The 
Emperor was, however, regarded as the living source of 
legislation, as alone enuUed to add new laws to the 

‘Theanoent sUI&leof Ct»x>moTl«polo,orl^tuc&l&e &£S. isezlact 
m the Archives ol the Fran, in Venice, and which has been freqoeailf 
pnated, concludes its first prologue with these words '■ Et se algu^a 

fiada occoire&se cosse che pw quelli statutinoa fossero ordmade, pcrcho 

1 e de plui I fact! che It statoti, s’cl occorresse question stranie, et >o 
quele afeuna cossa simela se trovasse.de sunel co&se a suaele e da pr^h 
coder. Aver, secondo b coasoetudmo apprnvada, otuemente, se ai 
sia diverso, o\er si fact* coasoetodme non se trovase, despona t aostn 
ludexi come rosto et rasioaevole » U so provideaba apnarera, babicndo 
Dio avaati i ochi do b aoa meole. si fatameote che, al dt dei sudixio, ce 
la streu davaab el trcaunte (Irmoido) ludexe reader 

degoa rasionc," 
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Roman. Any one spcJdng evil of the Emp^r met 
with condign punishment- Any one who question^ his 
universal authority was declared heretical by the jurists 
themselves. This authority belonged to him as lord of 
all nations, and was transmitted to him from the Roman 
Empire as its rightful heir. It was natural, therefore, that 
to determine me extent and liimts of this authority, 
recourse should again be had to the professors of Bologna, 
the veritable depositaries of the Roman law, who accord- 
ingly acquired a constantly increasing importance. The 
ru/io scTipu was what was alwa)‘S called for ; and the 
communes, even while avowing their determination to 
preserve their andent liberties undimmishcd, never forgot 
to profess their willingness to leave the Emperor all the 
X'turti justituu which belonged to him, and which they 
tkclared themselves desirous to respect. The only Ques- 
tion was to ascertain what these were, and hence fresh 
occasion to consult the professors of Bolc^na- 
Before the great contest between the Lombards and 
Frederic Barbarossa, a genuine judicial trial was held, 
ending vnih the condemnation of the Milanese, who were 
declam rebels, adsttpuUnttbus judicibut tt pnmts de 
Italia. At Roncaglia, Frederic exercised judicial and 
J^islativc authonty, with the assistance of four professors 
from BoWna, who maintained the Emperor’s rights, not 
from any hostility to their own country, but because, as 
professors of Roman law, they were the natural champions 
V Ionian Empire. Nor did the communes 

memsrives raise any objection to these daims. After 
Frederic’s defeat they continued to draw up their statutes, 
laws, and pubhc instruments in his name Even as late 
“ j hftccnih^ century, wc find that notaries still gave 
validity to public documents by making them run in the 
name of the Empire. At the peat* of Constance the 
power to appouit magistrates, civil and cnnunal, consuls, 
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Fodesti, and notaries, was expressly rcsef'"^ 
Emperor, whose pren^dve in such mattery, as well cs 
deciding causes or serious importance on final appeal, was 
fully recognised- If, in fact, the Milancstf httle 
regard to the Emperor’s authority, his 
questioned. The Lombards acknowledged ^ 

lawful subleco, though they afterward chose to act as 
if free ana independent. 

When Henry VIL came to Italy, m Dan®’* ^ 
too^ brought the Italian aties to tnaf, pronoun^ »itGJce 
on them, exaaed fines on men and money* *rid cud 
King Robert of Naples to appear before hir® At that 
time many must fuve deemed these proccediogs farccJ; 
but they were echoes of a begone age, of a which 
even Alightcn’s immortal gtmus thought to rc^ ® 1*^^ 
as his letters and his book, "De Monarchia*” 
show. The Ch^fch^ it u tiue^ constantly withstood 
Empire, but during the whole of the Nliddl* Agw tM 
Emperor’s political and juridical authority was Bcrer called 
in questioa, was Invanably recognised. 

«Tiile the cosdaual stnigeJe between Church ana 
Empire, communes and /eudaiiords, GueJpbs Gfaibd- 
lioe^ was being waged, the statutes were fra m ed. In 
these were recorded, not only new customs writ®u down 
as they were formed, but also all the old custod** had 
been modified by the new. Although ihejunsts^ifSol^tia 
tboi^ht it no concern of thars to study a system of, law, 
which being in common use was then well fcnown, 
which had its source in that Roman jurisprudfucc wnicn 
engaged thdr attention ihroi^h their whole ii<’‘=** f®" 
it IS certainly a study of grave importance, aS * 
of accurately estimating tne value and charact^ ®f ^ 
communal life in the Middle Ages. We may 
long to wait before we can completely solve the,Pf°h*e^ 
Nevertheless we may make a b^uimng by examhu^-S 
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various statutes, comparing them with one another, and 
also comparing the different forms which each of them 
received at different stages of drafting, in order to discern 
the evolution of the new law, to ascertain and understand 
the prinaple which governs it. 


X. 

The whole life of the Commune is embraced in the 
statutes: the election and funcrions of political magis- 
trates; public, ovil, criminal, administrative, and com- 
meroal law. Public Jaw is the subject most full}' dealt 
with ; while, for reasons already explained, avil law is left 
very incomplete Nevertheless the statutes handle, with 
more or less detail, such matters' as personal 
dowen, contracts, judicial procedure, succession, wills, 
rights arising m respect of contiguous lands or houses, 
and, above ^ 1 , the family They aim at a simple and 
summary procedure, free from chicanery, whereby causes 
may be settled fairly and promptly ; but from defective 
drafting, from admitting a running commentary, altogether 
out of place in legal enactment^ and from leaving too 
much to the discretion of the judge, they generally lead 
to a contrary result. It is ind^ astonishing to observe 
how, during those centuries in which a splenid literature 
was growmg up, when the most unpretentious wntings 
offer us an example of good style, and when judges, 
notaries, and professors of law had the imperishable 
model of the Corpus tuns constantly before their eyes, 
the statutes should have been wntten in a form so illi- 
terate that we may often pronounce it barbarous, and 
alvraj s involved and confus^ The statutes constitute a 
legislation based upon custom, mutable, popular, still 
uncertain of itself, which, tgfcing jts birth in the midst of 
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dvilwan, always retained their likeness, and neverarrived 
at classical elegances, which in an_jr ease would have been 
made imposnbleb^ the scholiudc jargon that sclU prevailed 
in our universities and among our junsts. Fetrarchs 
animadversions, directed duchy against the objure 
phraseology of the professors of law in his time, ere fully 
justided. The dassical revival which sought to introiuce 
a pxucr and more elegant lannity had to make a b^icmng 
outside, and often in opposition to the Universities. It 
spread far and wide during the hfceenth century, but 
always retained a literary and philosopMcal rather tiun a 
juridical character. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of its merits and aims, the 
Italian Commune has in it something of the transitory and 
medueval ; it constantly indicates a period of change. It 
is the germ from which, at a later tune, modem society is 
to issue, but the birth cannot be accomplished untxl^ the 
perm itself is destro)ed ; consequently it always remained 
in a state of incessant transformation. Sprung from the 
conjunction of two diSerent soaeties, Lm fmman and 
Germanic, it derived from the former the general idea^ of 
the State, from the latter individual liberty, local activity, 
and the force of special assodatioos. The problem it bad 
to solve, and that consatutes its essential life and history, 
lies preasely in its ceaseles cSbrts to harmonise those two 
elements which long remained not only separate but often 
opposed. Until complete fusion was effected by the . 
destruction of the Commune itself, the contest continued 
to be waged, and was accompanied by inevitable disorder. 

In the Commune, government and public policy have an 
importance unknown to barbaric society, but the Com- 
mune still wears the character of a powerful assemblage of 
small associations rather than of a angle society, or of a 
State in the true and strict sense of the word. La/c indeed 
courses more swiftly through these numberless groups, 
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and Is quickened by their activity. Soaal vigour is chiefly 
to be looked for In family cliques, and m the Companies 
of the Arts and Trades, of the Nobles and of the Burghers, 
ail of whom have laws, statutes, magistrates, and tribunals 
of their own. Hence arises an extraordinary interiacing 
of ordinances, of conflicting passions, of diverging or 
clashing Interests. True individual liberty, true equality 
before the law Is not yet understood ; but the mdivldum 
is trained and protected by the assoaatlon to which he 
belongs, which lends him a certain degree of strength, and 
secures him an Increasing share of freedom. These sub- 
sidiary groups, however, unlike those which we have 
already met with m the Germanic societies, cannot be 
separated, but must live together m the State, outride of 
which there is no reason for their existence. The Inflmte 
multipliadon of these groups, their jealouries and con- 
dnual jamngs and collisions, made the Republic all the 
more indispensable to them, all the more the object of 
their hopM and love. Every one of these merchant- 
atizens was ready to give hts life for this Republic, on 
which, both m peace and m war, his own welfare and that 
of the various assocations depended The heads and 
leading members of these associations were pnvileged to 
rit in the Counals of the State, governed it as masters, 
and found It their only sure defence against the countless 
rivals with whom each of them had to contend. Indi- 
vidual and general interests thus worked m concert, and 
the fragmentary power divided among so many hands, 
was nevertheless able to guard the liberty of all, at a time 
when no true conception of the State or of general 
cquahty had yet ansen. StiD, it is easy to imagine how 
ill-arranged and inconclusive must have been the legisla- 
rion of republics thus divided and subdivided, in which 
at every step some new speaal statute or tribunal was 
encountered. And this at a tune when judicial and 
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political pOJW were so saai^y intermixed, that wfcoerer 
iud a share in the one neceaarily shared in the other. 

Tim dominant feature in all the cinl enactments of tim 
statutes seems to be a jeaiou&v of ncigld»uiisg comsumes, 
and a fear lest, as a result of mamage, property shoald h: 
Trithdrawii from the dty, the socciy, or the nnuly. To 
guard against this, both law and custom proridsd so em- 
caciously, that even in a RepubLc as democradc as dut 
of Florence, wbcrdn every vesuge of aristocracy was 
destroyed, the Gomja obtained the upper hand, we 
find land^ property so strictly tied up that there are 
families who, to this day, own tim same estates which were 
held by their ancestors in the fourteenth coiXsrf. ’Urn 
necessity for keepn^ famihes, aasodadocs, and party- 
drcles intimately umted, and nuHcg mem^ of 
them bound for the rest, is so stnkingly apparent that tc 
is these political and soda! considerations which detersuce 
the tendency of the dvil law, and often impede its cafcral 
derelopmeac. So that even here;, notwithstanding tU 
weakness of the Scare, we agam rcccgnise the old lasa 
tradidoo, which always accoi^ an excssdve importance to 
polidcal coasideradons, and ooosequeotly a prqioaderadi^ 
anfiuescs to public over private law, Tlie Italian sutat:^ 
therefor^ can only be exphuned and understood in coo- 
necdoa with the history of the commune^ which th^ 
illustrate in their turn. And this is another reason why 
the profissois of Bologna, accusxomsl to the phliosopHcd 
character of Jusdoian's le^sUnoa, and imtamiliar with 
the methods of historical exposidoa, so long n^Iected the 
statutes, 

Also, as might be expected, the predominating action 
of poiidcal conddexadoas is most clearly shown in the 
consdtudoa of the family. Here the rights which cow 
from the Commune's coacepdoa of the family prevail 
over the des of Wood whidi by the Genaaaic law are 
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much more respected. The r^uladons of the Roman 
law as to dower are fully accepted, but the dower itself is 
restricted to a small amount. Males have a marked pre- 
cedence over females, and over descendants in the female 
line. But in ail cucumstanccs the woman is entitled to 
ahmony. It is not meant that she should be nch, or 
should divide the domestic patrimony, and transfer it to 
another family, much less to another Commime ; but m 
any event she must be assured of a suitable maintenance, 
according to her rank of life. She remains under the 
perpetual protection of the mondudUo (l^al guardian), 
but the mundtum assumes m the statutes the character of 
the later Roman fuUla, with which it almost seems to be 
confounded. The woman may call upon the judge to 
assign her a mndualde, and may choose him herself when 
she requires him for any speaid business. Everywhere, 
indeed, we see this tendency to transform Longobard 
institutions into Roman, so mat often nothing is left to 
the former save the name. 

Immovable property was so strictly settled that a very 
small part of it could be dbposed of by the father at his 
death No one, therefore, born of a family m easy ar- 
cumstances was exposed to any anxiety as to his future. 
It is to be noted, however, that m our communes, ail of 
which resembled great commeraal houses, the proportion 
of immovable to movable property was extremely small ; 
and that if, as regards the former, there was much 
security and stability, for the latter there were rapid gams, 
unforeseen fortunes, and sudden fluctuations of capi^ 

The father’s authority was held in veneration, and the 
utmost Confidence^ reposed in guardians of his choice ; 
but we do not find m the statutes any great development 
of the patTia poteilas. On the contrary, as in other cities, 
the marked characteristic of the family is their doing 
everything in common. All a^irs of moment arc settled 
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hy the couadJ, hj aa asscmb]/ of relations. Eotb 
law and custom condnue to follow this course. In the 
fanuly^ the party->circle» or cltyut, and the assodation, the 
commoiuty of interests is sometunes carried to extra- 
ordinary lengths. Kot only may a father or brother be 
summoned to pay the debts of a son or brother, but 
every creditor of a coosodadoo can sue its individual 
members, and one associate tnay be made lubls even for 
the crimes of another- Within the circle of the family or 
association, disputes were settled by arbiters, whose awards 
had the validity of I^al sentences. The trade assoda* 
tions, as we tuve already stated, had r^uIaHy con- 
sdtuted, spedal tribunals of their own- These incidents 
and charactensdes of statutory law certainly cannot be 
referred to the Roman legislation, but £od tbeir cxplaas' 
don in Uie very beginnings of Italian history to which 
Gennaiue races and mstitutioos undoubtedly contributed 
in no small degree. The disdnctlve character of the 
Commune remains always the same. On the one band 
particular associatioas attain great development; on the 
other the action of the polincal power is somedmes too 
feeble, but at times exercises a pressure such as would 
ca»m excessive e>en at this day. In a society in which 
the State IS so feeble that its very esistence seems con- 
tinually threatened, it is certainly strange to find it inter- 
fenng so direaJy and extensively in the private afiaiis of 
the citizens. The emancipation of sons is to be efiected 
with due solcmmty at a niU meeting trf” the Councii of 
the People in the presence of the hads of the Republic. 
Should a noble citizen derire to change fais abode and 
move to another quarter of the city, the matter must be 
brought before the same Counois of the People and the 
CriTTimiine, and.dcaded by a special Act.* We find the ■ 

* Maay examples to this effect will be fesnd in Use Teases at 
•'ProTviaJooj* la Uie Florence Archires. ^ 
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chief maffistratcs of the Florentine commonwealth con- 
tinually jQtcring the boundancs and extent of the Quartieri 
or Scstieri of the city, enlarging or contracting now one 
and now another in order to preserve the balance which is 
always being threatened by parties and sects, and prevent 
any one quarter from winning undue predominance. A 
change of abode from one district of the town to another 
might drag a citizen into a different sect or party, and so 
become of political importance AH this shows more and 
more clearly that soaety had not yet found its natural 
and permanent basis. The manifold new and varied 
elements entering into its composition were being de- 
veloped on ail sides , but the synthetic power which 
imites and assimilates could never be attained by the 
Italian Commune. 


XI. 

Coming now to a particular examination of the statutory 
provisions which most nearly concern the subject in hand, 
we shall direct our attention more cspeaally to the Floren- 
tine statutes which, for us, have a twofold importance. 
We have undertaken this study as an aid to the clearer 
comprehension of certain political reforms in Florence, 
whiem are only to be explained by the social conditions 
of the Republic. In this study of the Florentine Com- 
mune it is necessary to bear in mind that in no other 
Commune was aristocracy so radically destroyed and 
democracy so thoroughly triumphant. Every trace of 
feudalism, every foreign element disappears from its 
statute b^k, which consequently, in spite of perennial 
alterations, preserves a uniiorm and consistent character, 
and tends always towards the scope that it finally 
attains. Other statute books, on the contrary, are no 
less copiously altered; but Ac alterations arc due to 
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tcsi pcrraznent causes, to dements most extraneous to 
the life of the Commune, and which therefore nuke it 
soil more difficult to understand what are the true 
principles moulding the laws and determining thrir 
mstoncal character. 

If we Iwgiii by examming the paternal authority as set. 
forth in the statutes, we at once percave the uncertainty 
that prcYails in this legislation At first we find the 
Longobard munitum, but this gradually takes the shape 
of the Roman yatrta gustos, as r^uiated by Justiniaa’s 
legislation, whi^ finally prevails, dthougb never ahso* 
lutdy. In the vinous provisions of the statutes, which, 
even on this point, are always defective, we somedines 
find the son placed under a stneter subjection than by 
Roman law, while at other times, the Longobard law 
predominating, he enjov's the greatest tn^peodenee 
Generally there are speaal political or commercial reasons 
at the root of this Ulc^cal inconsistency. By the Romu 
statutes the son is entitled to appear in criminal cases, 
trithout permission from his father, who is not held 
liable for crimes committed by his son. The son, how- 
ever, may be punished by his parents at their discretion. 
The natural children of ni^nates are in an inferior 
position, both civilly and pohucaiJy, to sons bom in wed- 
lock, Inasmuch as they are never eligible to any pubUc 
office.* According to the Pesaro statutes, a son may 
dispose by will of all his earnings, provided he leaves 
the obligatory usufruct to his father; but sons marry' 
ing without thwr father's consent may be dis inh erited * 
When a son is condemned to pay a fine, the father must 
give him his share of the inheritance wherewith to pay it. . 
Should a firh tr beat his sons or grandsons or thdr wives, 

• '‘StatuURoma^'Rotaa.xsit^a.iK^ili.awIiu.i? 

» “ StaiuU Puaun, oo«ter laipreasa,” 1511, u- 79, 84. 106, tcfj. 
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in mhilo puntatur, nm pro enermi deUcioA In Lucca, 
a son who is eighteen years of age, may contract a loan,' 
even without hU father's leave. But a father may send 
his son, whether emancipated or under tutelage, to 
prison if he has dissipated his private means or led an 
evil life. The magistrates must execute the lather’s 
decision without calling for proofs * A son may thus 
be arbitrarily confined to the house, fettered and im- 
prisoned by his father, who is only bound to supply him 
with the necessaries of hfc. The same rule obtains with 
regard to other descendants. If m all this great variety 
of laws we try to discover any one characteristic peculiar 
to the statutes, we must seek it in the unuas persona 
between father and son, which is often earned to a great 
length. This, too, is a result of the general conception 
of the family recognised by the statutes In Urbino and 
elsewhere the father may be punished for the son, the 
master for the servant.3 As to the liabilities of com- 
''mercc, these are shared, not only by father and son, but 
by, the whole body of the relations, as wc find was the 
case in Genoa, Florence, and many of the principal 
trading atics. In Florence, the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather incur the same liability for a descendant 
(even if under guardianship} who engages in trade, as 
though they stood surety for him To escape this 
rcsponribility they must make a pubhc and formal dis- 
claimer of Iiability.4 Thus, if an unemancipated son is 
agent or factor of a company or house of business, the 
father is responsible for him, unless he has given the 

* "SUtula Pisaun, nontcr juiprcssa,'’ IS 3 «. u- 79 . 84, 106, 107 

* ” Etiam QuUis probatiombus, juta ralumus quod nuda patns assertio 
plenam probaUoaem facial.*' Vide "SUloU Civitatis Lucensis,” 1530, 
Si 66. 67. 68 

* 'iSiatuta Ctvitalis Urb;m, impressa, Pisaurt," 1519. vi 30. Quod 
taltr pro fills, dominus fro/amulo feneaSur t» damnis dalts, 

* '‘SUluta Florentux** (edition dated from Fnburg), u no. 


pardcs I^al nodcc to the contriry. For the same reason 
the cmancipadoti of the son must be puhlicljr performed 
and communicated to the Society of Merchants,* When 
a daughter tuarrieSj she ceases to be subject to the 
patern^ authority, and can no longer be held in any 
way responsible for her father, cither as regards dvu 
obligations or criminal, should the father hare evaded 
pumshment by flight. 

In Florence, the woman is under the perpetual protec- 
rion of the ^iandxiatdi. The term was still retained in 
the eighteenth centu^, but under the statutes the nuadio 
soon becomes almost identical with the Roman tutelage ; 
as dme goes on it gradually falls into Hkny^ but the 
rights of women arc never made equal with those of men- 
In respect of mamage the inUrmucture of different legal 
systems is most marked. Professor Cans has noted how 
tne Pisans, finding that the Roman law forbade a woman 
to re>marry within a year from her husband's death, that 
the Canon law (Inteipreting the apostle’s words as an 
unqualified permission) contained no such prohibition, 
and that the Longobard law forbade re-marriage only for 
thirty days, fixed by char statutes the prohibited period 
at rix months. But this rough compromise neither met 
the object intended by the Roman law, namely, that a 
second marriage should not take place during ^e preg- 
nancy which might possibly result from the first, nor 
conceded the liberty allowed by the Canon law and the 
Loagobard. More commonly, however, the union of 
different laws is brought about by the gradual trans- 
formarioa of one into another. The Pisan statutes, for 
instance, r^ulatc marriage almost enrircly according to 
the Roman Gxie. To Uie dower (dw) brought by the 
wife, and the donation {donatio propter nuptjoi, called 
also antefaetum) given by the husband, they other 
t «■ yiprcahaa * (ciLlloa ditcd {rcra Ftifcarg). u. iia 
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gjfts, to which they give the name "^corrido," whjch, 
on the dissolution of the marriage, belong to the wife . 
should they then be found to have been consumed or 
made away with, she would be entitled to two-thirds of 
their value. As a rule Pisan husbands and wives hold 
thrir property enttrely separate, so that marriage seems 
sometimes to involve a hostile relation, rather than a 
community of interests * 

Certain statutes admit the AdS and donatio propter 
nuptias together with the meta and the Longobard 
donation. The Florentine statute speaks of a dowry, 
of a donation that must be equal to one half of the 
dowry — provided this does not exceed the sum of fifty 
4 rr-^nd of an augmentation. Failing sons, grandsons, 
or grandsons of sons, the wife, at her husband’s death, 
recovered possession of her dowry, ivith the donation and 
augmentation ; otherwise she had her dowry alone, and 
wlutevcr her husband might leave her by will If the 
husband died before receiving the dowry, the wife took 
the promised donation, lumted however to one-eighth of 
her husband’s estate, over which, to the extent of her 
dower, she had a preferential mortage. Nor had the 
wife's consent to the sale or alienation of her husband’s 
property the effect of releasing her nght to the subjects so 
sola or alienated This r^tilation, however, only comes 
intoforcefromthcycar 1388 * This date, which is given 
in the printed Florentine statute of 1415, shows that the 
dotal system and the separation of property had by this 
time nude great progress, a fact farther confirmed by the 
statutes. 

The wife could not maintain her nght to her husband’s 
property {dtftndere bona viri) against her husband's 
creditors at laigc, but only agrinst these who were Lable 
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for the restitution of the dotrer. Dotal property, of 
which no valuation had been made, might be claimed by 
her as against any creditor, and if her husband fell into 
difncultses, she could always demand restitution of her 
dower,* Property acouired or inherited by the m/c 
during the husband*! life, belonged to her ; but she could 
not alienate it without Uie consent of the husband, who 
was also entitled to the usufruct. On the decease of the 
husband, whatever remained of the usufruct might be 
claimed by the wife, or, if she too were dead, by the 
children. 


The dotal system and separation of conjugal property 
are not only re^msed m the sututes,> but arc ofieri 
enacted in an exaggerated form, as seems to be the case in 
the statutes of Fisa. Thusgifu ^tween husband and wife 
are forbidden, sometimes even gifts from them to strangers, 
where there is nound to suspect that these are meant to 
disuse a gift between the spouses. Zealous precautions 
to binder property bang withdrawn from the family, sdU 
more from the city, are univcisaL In Urbino, for instance, 
no alien could inherit ab tntistatv, without first pledging 
his word to rcridc within the city or temtory. 3 At Pesaro 
a dmilar jdedge was exacted from any alien who sought a 
bnde in that aty ; he had also to obtain the consent of 
the Podesta. 

In Verona,* women might, under a will, share ^ually 
with their brothers ; but ab mfesu/ff, they had only tbcir 

■ "StitoU Florenlu^" u. 64. 

* Ibid. u. 6s. i’tde aiaO the vlwtes of 1324 (u. 36 utd 74) and of 
1355 (lu 39) la the Suie Archives. 

* “Kia prosusentdeconunitobaUbadoia dicta aviUte,velco{mt2tn 
Urbim* (“ Statuta Utboni," Pisaun, 15*% u. 54) 

* “IjbCT johsoTiUsorbis VeroiK^''chap iiiy Verona, 172® 
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dower. In Pisa, testate sucassion was regulated in 
accordance Tvith the Roman law: ie ulttmts voluntatthus 
ptu legem romanum ludicetur. The lawful share, however, 
was fixed on almost the same scale as by Longobard law ; 
and, as provided by that law, one child might be favoured 
more than the rest As regards intestate succession, 
male heirs had, as always, marked preference. Failing 
descendants in the male line, females inherited, but even 
in the succession to maternal estate, male descendants had 
prionty when there were no surviving daughters.* This 
rule prevails in all statute books, not excluding the 
“ Consuetudini ’’ of Naples, of Amalfi, and of Sorrento, 
although in these atics the influence of the Longobard 
law was much less felt. * The real object of these regula- 
tions is clearly expressed m the statutes themselves In 
the statutes of Mantua it is thus set forth . **Ut fomili- 
arum digmtas, nomen et ordo serventur, et bona morien- 
tium in eorum agnatos et posteros transmittantur, per 
quos nomina generis conservantur, statuimus et ordi- 
namus,*’^ Arc. 

It would seem that in Ravenna the prolonged con- 
tinuance of the Byzantine rule had the effect of sup- 
pressing this preference of the agnates, and that there 

■ See Cans, of ciU Ttus author made a \cry care/ul examinatioa of 
the Pisaa law in the statutes (then unpublished) contained m a Ma 
Codex at Berlin. 

* VtJe the “Consuetudini dcUacrttad'Amalfi,'' edited and annot^ed 
by ^ipione Volpicella, p 22 , and the "Consuetudini della otla di 
Kapoh," under the bcadin& "De successiombus ab lotestato'* The 
same provisions are found alu m the " Consuetudini Sorrentine " See 
also Dr Otto Hartwi^s work, "Codex luns muniapalis Siahs." 
Heft I, “ Das Stadtrecht von klessma.** Cassel und Gottuigen, 1867 

> "StataCa Comunis Mantuis,’ Rubric ii, “De succe$$iombu5 ab 
intcstato” Cod F. T, 1, fourteenth century. Mantua Archives. 
Similar terms are used in ibe Veronese statutes (“ Statuta Veronai.'* 
Veron*, 1588, bk. 11 chap 82) '‘Vlbonafarcnlam tn filtos masculoi tt 
caleros per lineam masculinam desecndenla conserventur, pro conser- 
vandis donnbus et ooeahus Comaninis Verooie sustincsdis, slaJin- 
mus." &a 
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the Novel of Justinian was in force. The same was the 
case at Osimo. Adoption was of rare occurrence ; 
legitimated children were postponed to legitimate ; natural 
children who, under the tnduence of the Losgolani law, 
had been favotured in earlier statutes, were afterwards 
n^Iected, in consequence of the growing ascendancy of 
Camon and Roman The whole statutory law of 

succession is so doaunated by the political conception 
which, so far from losing, is constantly gaining ground, 
that the disposing power of the testator — always extremely 
restricted— can only arrive at a result slightly more equit- 
able and natural, but never attains to al^lute freedom of 
decision In the Roman sense of the word. In rhi?, as in 
every branch of civil law, the Florentine Statute Book, 
Uke all the others, does not present us with a complete 
treatise, but only with fragments, the statutes making 
constant reference to the Roman Uw. 

No woman succeeds ai inujtai^ to her sons or 
daughters, when thrir arc direct descendants or ascen- 
dants even in the third d egr e e ; and uncle, brother, 
sister, son, or grandson of a brother are preferred to her. 
Though excluded from succession, she can nevertheless 
claim alimony from those who by law exclude her. If 
there be no such relatives, she inherits ai inU:tat» one- 
fourth of her son's estate, provided it does not amount to 
more than five hundred Itre. In any case, she only 
rccrives money, not real prop ert y. If there is no money, 
^he will be entitled to the price of the lands forming her 
inheritance. The same provmoos apply when a grand- 
mother, great-grandmother, or descendimts in the maternal 
line succeed ab inustato. 

A woman could not succeed eb intestaio to a brother 
leaving children, grandchildren, or brothers ; but when 
thus rrc\nAfA from the succession, she was still entitled to 
alimony. Sbe could not succeed even to her father ; but 
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was entitled to receive her dowry from the agnates, and 
could meanwhile, even if a widow, claim alimony from 
them.* 

It is plain from all these provisions that the woman's 
rights of succession were very limited; but she was 
always insured of the wherewithal to live. We find, 
mde^, from the Florentine statutes, that while the 
preference given to the agnates increases as time goes on, 
so too the woman's ri^ts to alimony increase. The 
statute of r3j5 concedes to her the usufruct of the 
paternal inheritance, on failure of male issue, while under 
the same circumsunccs, later statutes deny her this right, 
allowing her alimony instead.^ Speaking of aliment, and 
of thc« bound to supply it, the statute of X324 saj’s : 
'* SI filius, nepos vel pronepos facultatis abundarent,*'3 so 
that they can cemmodt iubvtntrtt Stc. ; and the statute of 
i3j5'impos€a the same obligation, with the same con- 
ditions.4 But the printed statotc of 141/ is far more 
explicit ; the father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, 
great-grandfather, and great-grandmother are all entitled 
to alimony, and the Podesta is bound to enforce the law. 
'Hie female inherits ah tnkstato from her mother or other 
female ascendants, but only on failure of male Issue. 
Uterine brothers, being of the female line, cannot succeed 
one another should there be relations of the deceased in 
the male line as far as the fourth degree,^ these being 
preferred to the mother and relations in the female line. 

• "Slatala FJofCoU*." ii. ijo. 

• Sututci 4 (ol I3S4\ it 70, »nd 9 (of IJSS)* ‘L 7?. Stale 

Arelnvct.(lcclve m uct Itut^ncn there are no turv^^incMCU. but only 
brothete c* Uicir sons the tvoman u cnUUrii to have the uslifroct of 
her father s, gnmdfalher’J, or jjcit-KfaoUfalhtr's tUale : "Tone »pia 
muUcr hab^t urufmetum onuuam britorom tal>t ati, vel protvi 

ddunett.'' Thu it the mUruct for which alimony it aftenk-ardt 
sobtUtuled. 

• SUle Archives, SUtotl,* 4, bk. iL 50. and 9, bk. ii. 

• ■ butuU Florenti*.” li. 3*. * Ibut 11. 130. 
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The Florentine statute goes on to declare that the wife Is 
to be preferred to the public treasury, uxtr msriti dtfuncii 
I p-jtferaiur jiica ; showing how httle the woman's rights 
were considered, when an express enactment was nc^ed 
to prevent the revenue authorities from depriving her of 
her husband’s estate, Naturai children were also preferred 
to the treasury, which only succeeded on failure of rela- 
tions as far as the fourth d^ree. Relations, however, 
could succeed to bastards, as though these had been 
l^itimate,! It should be added that Florentine custom 
did not allow natural children to be left without some 
means of support, or without provision for thur education, 
as is shown by many still existing wills. In the case of 
males, the father generally tned to obtam employment for 
them ; la the case of females, to £nd them husbands, and 
he recommended them to the care of his legitimate heirs. 
The husband succeeded to his wife’s dowry, failmz 
children or other near descendants. Of her extra'doul 
property he was entitled to one-third, and the wife could 
not dispose of her dowry either by will or donation, so 
as to exclude her husband or children.’ 


Besides the law of succession, there is another branch of 
the Italian statutes in which ^e action of the political 
idea upon dvU law is equally apparent, namely, that 
which treats of rights between neighbours, and of the 
obligations la joliJum attadung not o^y to the members of 
families, but likewise to the members of sects and assoaa- 
tions. We have already observed that these are carried 
so far as to one member responablc for another’s 


• “ StalnU FloreoUi,* a. xafi. 


* Ibid u. U9. 
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debts, and even for his delicts: this is a law to which 
we shall have more than oticc to return and give our 
attention. When real property is sold, we find that the 
agnates and cognates have always a preferendd right of 
purchase. In the March of Ancona, the blood-rdations 
of a prisoner condemned to death may be compelled to 
purchase his estate.* At Bologna, t^ations are often 
made legally responsible for one another, and, by the 
rules of the corporaoons of merchants m that aty, the 
brothers of any bankrupt, who have lived in community 
with him -within a month before his failure, are hela 
responsible for his debts — even if they have separated 
from him since that time.* 

According to the Florentine statute, the creditor of 
any Commune or of any l/at'sersttiU (corporation) might 
proceed against it, tuut procedt point (ontra alias 
singularts personas dehttrteesy tn persona. This was 
carried so far, that it was permissible to proceed against 
every individual member of the association, and even to 
have him arrested, lueat spst creditors capi et detinere 
omnes et singulares personas dtctt Communis vet 
sitaits, quousque fuent inte^e satisfactum 3 If landed 
property had been laid waste or houses burnt, the pro- 
prietor was entitled to compensation from the author of 
the deed ; from his associates (consorti'), were he a noble, 
or from his relations, even to the fourth degree, if a 
commoner. Nay more, the injured person might also 
proceed against the Commune, University, or district 
(p(ehtwn) in which the crime had been committed ; he 
was at Uberty to follow any of these modes of redress, 
and if unsuccessful in one to try another 4 The statute 

* “ ConsUtuUoaes Uarchix AncoaiUox.'* roroli^ni, 1507. 

* '* SUtuii ddla hononmda Umveratate dcli Mercanti Ce la Citade di 
Bologoa.'* 15^ &le 98 and following 

I “ SUtnlaETorenUx," u. 51. • Ibid. u. 76. 
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prescribed the form of procedure and tbe terms of the 
sentence.* The Commune* Uoiveraty, or district was 
thus compelled to be always ready to raise the alarm, 
when amilar acts were perpettated, and to pursue and 
arrest the criminal, since, in of failure, they were held 
rcsponablc.* 

In all nutters, even such as purchases or sales, great 
importance was assigned to the condition of the persons 
concerned. In some cases, where land was to be sold, 
the law required that it should be sold to a naghbour ; 
a)mmoners, bowever, were cot compelled to sell to 
magnates.^ Similarly no one might buy, sell, or acquire 
the usufruct of lands held in common, or any piece of 
land or house touching another man’s wall, without 
according the joict^wner, associate, or ndgbbour the 
right of pre-capdoa.* 

In case of a dispute between relaoons or associates, fsl 
«cjcr/rr /le/ dS? ewcu/ixan tiipt 

ad iKjitutum,i the judge was bound, at the request of one 
of the parties conceroed, to leave the matter to the 
dedrion of arbiters chosen by the parties themselves; 
but no plebrian could act as arbiter b^ween nobles.^ In 
leriring a law of much earlier date, the statute of 1355 
Informs us that arb.tcrs were therein mentioced, as blood" 
relatioas .7 Whence it may be inf er red that amilar com- 
promises b^aa to be customary, at a tot remote period, 
between relarioos and associates oho Toluntarily sdected 

* •'Statni»Flo«atfc^"a.7S. •Ib;i5.77. 

* IfctdL H. loS. * Itad. u. X09. 

* The freqsent repeOlioa cl Ibu phase u worthy cf since it 
emt^es os ta asdssta:^ the tsaaser in which assooatioss were cisaUp 
cgisfatated. 

‘ * Slntnti Floreotue," 5. 66. . ' 

t Stale Archive^ “SatBh'' 9^3. 30 . The same prsmsmaisfoeadia 
the ot 1354 O*- *** aiieadr coKpnseU la these ci 

Pistota dated (u. 6^ hanog been copied fmnaaoUiefHcrenhae 
statute ei cathcr dal& 
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arbiters from thdr own group. Down to the \ear 
1324, the cttstom had been sanctioned by law; at a ktcr 
time it lost its primitive character of a voluntary and 
domesdc agreement, and assumed the shape of a regular 
l^al trial. 


XIV. 

If we now compare the Florentine Statute Book with 
those of other Italian cities, we shall find it marked by 
various disdnguishtng characteristics, chiefly resulting 
from the fact that in it democratic freedom was carri^ 
to the farthest point obtainable during the Middle 
Ages. Not only had every feudal pnvil^e gradually 
disappeared from it, but the great nobles had ended by 
finding themselves in a position Inferior to that of the 
commonalty. Florence, as we have already seen, was 
one of the first Italian dties to abolish serfdom In her 
outlying territory by the law of 1289.* And although 
her rural population was always treated much worse th^ 
the inhabitants of the aty, it nevertheless enjoyed far 
better conditions than prevailed in a great number of 
communes. We have proof of this in the contract of 
MezzertOy which makes the cultivator of the soil an 
actual partner with the propnetor, and which still remains 
a great monument of aviUsation and the cynosure of 
meuern economists who have never been able to devise 
any better system.’ 

* The llcama sj-steia obUuis not oolj throughoat Tuscan; and 
Lucca, but Over a considerable jKUt of Romagna. But tbe terms and 
contracts most farourable to the peasantry are to be found near Florence 
‘and in the Futoiaa district. Contracts impljing a system of Uasma 
more or less rudimentaiy, and d;^g tiuEB about the clx»e of the ti^ elf Ui 
centi^, are sbll extanL 

■ Tnoof 1350 and is^iimtheFlmentmetemtoi;, have been edited 
by Ruhmor (ndr also Capu ui the "AtU dci Gcorgohli,* voh xiv p. 
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The freedom- and strength of assodadons, the extraor- 
dinary case with which any one might partidpate in the 
government of tlw Commune, all contributed to the 
triumph of democracy on the widest basis. Another 
general charactcrisdc to he noted, not only in the Floren- 
tine, but in almost all the Italian statutes, is the consunt 
endeavour to shake off the intervendon of the ecdesiastica] 
authority, which labours with incredible obstinacy to 
maintain its privileges andiminished, and even seelu to 
increase them; but which, nevertheless, fintis them 
gradually reduced almost to zero. The statute of 
1415 ordains that ‘^no person, university, or church, 
no ^gious or clerical house shall presume to quesQon 
the jurisdiction of the Commune under pretence of 
* benefice' or privilege, and that any one who opposes 
this enactment shall Mimprisooed unQl he renounce such 
pnvil^e.^ No excommunication nor mterdict shall hinder 
or diminish the action of the magistrates or the effect 
of their decrees.* Every man may freely exercise his 
rights over all Church property derived ftora secular 
sourres ,”3 


aiS), other bardlv less aaoeot examples hare been fooad at Cortona 
by the iiotury t>llccuO,aocIpabbsb^br iuts 10 the "ArciunoStonco 
lUhaoo/ Senes roL x.. Sea 4, 189a heveitheless, contracts on the 
troe itazena S5stem cannot hare b^D 10 general use earlier than the 
cocuacncemestof tbe/ocrteenUiccotsij A common contract diaira 
op in t33i on Siennese terntotr was cotamonicaled bj Prof C. Paolt 
(o Baron & Socuuno, and pahhshed bj the Utter ta t8r$ at Florence, la 
his rrorV ''SuUa Mezzeru in Toscana.* Id a renew, entitled "LAgrt* 
caltora Italiana." mneteeiiUiFear(i893h Nos. 874-5, Mart}tus L. Ridoln 
lusUj remarks that the diSiCttilj in fiodisg old Uatcrut contracts in the 
Floreatinetem'ory proceeds from the custom prcraihng thereof seldom 
refemag to a pobhe notary tor the purpose. A* a nJe, the parties coa* 
cemed merely exchange wrtleB copies of the aCTcement. 

• "SlatuU FlaentuE,"!!. 18. 'Ibictiiar. 

> Ibid. u. 23. iTde, on this ssbject, Salrett^ ‘‘Antiqo.tatcs Flcrea- 
Unm.'* 
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XV. 

Txirning now to a general view of the Italian statutes 
we must remark tlut although the history of statutorj 
law presents many dIfficulUcSt owing to the infinitt 
number of different provisions to be found m it, th{ 
diversity of these provisions is chiefly due to acadenta: 
and temporary causes, extraneous to the natural and 
spontaneous development of the law itself, which, examined 
apart and with reference to its essentia! charactenstics, 
presents a striking uniformity. It may* however, be 
noted that in the republics of Northern Italy the 
Loogobard law is far more predominant ; while in those 
of Central and Southern Italy Roman law obtains an earlv 
and rapid ascendancy, and, subject to the changes which 
have been indicated, ends by dominating at all points. 
This progress becomes more apparent fropi year to year, 
so that even in examining the statutes, the very same 
conflict of antagonistic elements which we have already 
noted, throughout the entire history of the communes and 
of Italian civilisation, is brought before our eyes m dnl 
wars, in sanguinary struggles between Guelphsand Ghibel- 
Imes, in art, in literature, in all things. It is true that the 
statutes only treat of juridical ideas and enactments; but 
these seem to strive with the same ardour, and to aim at 
the same ends, as the men whom they control. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth century Italian 
commerce began to make enormous advance, and this 
gave a new impetus to Italian legislation. In fact, we 
And a senes of enactments enabling all mercantile affairs 
to be transacted with much greater celenty, avoiding 
legal quibbles, releasing merchant’s credits from mortgage 
or sequestration, and severely punishing all frauds and 
fraudulent bankruptcies. In a word, we clearly discern 
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the jnchoation of the modem commereui code with which 
'these cructments are ircquently in umson. 

But in^ these latra we always recogrusc the conse- 
quences of commerce bang divxdoi and split into a 
multitude of separate associations with statutes of th^ 
own, judges of theu” own, and an embcrance of vitality. 
At the same dme, we recognise that the central authority, 
though aware that its natural rights are threatened and 
usurped on all sides, contwues to exert its inSuence, 
Without method, indeed, or uniformity, but not without 
vigour, and occasionally even with violence. At one 
moment it seems to be vanquished ; at another it conics 
forth inctorious. The entire history of the Gimmune 
demonstrates a constant tendency to harmonise all these 
distinct and often jamng elements— pobtical, social, and 
le^sladve— *4>ut this problem it never succeeds in solving, 
and ends bj relapsing into despousm. A true concepdon 
of sodal unity was wanting ; the idea of a due dlsmbutiqft 
of authority was still unsown, ather in real life or la 
theory; accordingly whoever happaied to have a share 
in the executive authority, also assumed, as necessanly 
connected with it, a share not only m judicial, but bke- 
wise in admimstraiive and l^slative fimedons. 'VVhere- 
fore it seemed that the only way to preserve bberty sw 
to parcel out the government among an infinity of bands, 
and so to contrive that parties, associations, («»" 

sorltrii), families, and quarters of the town should each 
and severally serve as checks upon all the others. In this 
process of division and sididiviston all the elements after- 
wards constituting modern society were prepared, but the 
State, in its true sense, was never discovert. Wihout 
ballast to steady her, the ship of the Commune, driven 
luthcr and tluther in a ceaseless storm and buffeted by 
winds from ail quarters, could neither find anchorage nor 
keep a settled course. No clear and certain conception 
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was ever reached of that Jaw which, by limiting and 
defining the amount of liberty guaranteed to each indi- 
vidual, secures freedom to all 

The political life of communes, moreover, was always 
confined within the walls of the dominant cities, since not 
only the outlying territory was excluded from it, but 
likewise all towns that had been annexed or conquered. 
Every form of representative government was as yet 
unknown. All who enjoyed political rights entered, each 
in his turn, the Counals of the Republic, and sooner or 
later nearly all rose to power. This made it necessary 
that the, States should have very circumscribed borders, as 
otherwise it would have been impossible to govern them 
at all. The French Revolution, by achieving for the first 
time, in behalf of the nation at large, what the Italian 
communes had ejected for the cities, was able to proclaim 
the civil and political equality of all who formed part of 
the nation, and who were in consequence to be recognised 
as citizens. From that time democracy became the pre- 
dominant characteristic of modern societies which, by 
means of r^resencative institutions, have found it possible 
to secure freedom, even in large states, reconciling the 
unity and vigorous action of the central government with 
personal independence and with local liberty and activity. 
But the Commune always wavered between the opposing 
elements of which it was made up and which it never 
succeeded in fusing into a true pobtical orgamsm. 

The history of our repubbes may, m fact, be summed 
up m an account of the varying prrfominancc of one or 
other of the great associaUons of which they were com- 
posed. In Florence, we have, first of all, the confiict of 
nobles and commons which b maintained Trith changing 
fortunes When the fraternities [tonsortcrii) of the 
leading magnates obtained sudi ascendancy as to menace 
popular liberties and destroy the sodal balance, notable 
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reforms were made in the statutes ; the Commune was 
Completely transformed, and by means of the Ordinances 
of Justice (of which, ■we shill soon have to speak), the 
nobles were o-vxrthrown and thdr assodatlons broken 
up. But as these associations were an integral part of' 
the State, their dowsfdl was /oBoired by a of rapid 
corruptlo.') and decay. To the passions and interests of 
caste succeeded personal ambitions, hatreds and passions 
of a stdi more dangerous character. Families began 
to be at stnfe; men who were at once powerful and 
ambitious, came to the front ; and Corso Donati, or 
some other like him, would have soon become mister 
and tyrant of the Repubhc, save for the fact that a mighty 
people, enriched by the speedy gains of in extended 
commerce, devoted to freedom and opposed to the 
nobility, had Erst to be disarmed. Thus to the suprema^ 
of the leagues of the magnates succeeded the predominance 
of the Greater Guilds, b^ een ■whom and the Lesser Gmlds 
a struggle was entered upon m the course of which the 
latter obtained, in their turn, a share of power. At a Uter 
period, the populace, represented by the pieheian Gompi, 
comes to the fi^t, and threatens the utter dissolu&on of 
the old soQil form of the Republic. Then new personal 
ambitions, more fatal to freedom because more fortuiute, 
occupy the scene. The struggle bet w een the Albizzi, 
Pim, and Media terminates in the triumph of the last- 
namrf family in the person of Cosimo the Elder, who 
slew the Republic, let nothing of all clys should cause 
us mudi suqjrise. For if we bw in mind the b^u^ngs 
of the Commune and the elements out of which it was 
constituted, we may readdysec that all that happened was, 
in the main, unavoidably bound to occur. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TUS ENJCTMESrS OF JUSTICE* 



HERE are many reasons nhy the 
history of Florence jn tic cIosW 
)ears of the thirteenth century shouid 
demand our fulJesi attention. It was 
the penod of the >cry important 

pohtical rcvoJutjon rouiting m the 

eatabhshmeot of those Enactments of Justice of which the 
authorship is attnbuted to Gtano dciZa BeUi, and tihich 
Bonilnt has eotiticd the Ma^a Charta of the Florentine 
Republic. Esen should this companson seem strained, 
it is certain that those enactments, sometimes strengthened, 
sometimes modidcd, and occasionally suspcru^cd, remained 
in vigour nescrthclcss for more than a centur)-~-a 
fact u no small weight in so mutable a common- 
wealth as that of Florence. Sooner or later many 
neighbouring ntics imitated these enactments, and in 
1338 the Romans sent (o request a copy of them, in 
order to rc-organise their aty by the same means. On 
this subject Vuiani wrote as tollo«s • “It is known how 
times and conditions change, for the Romans, i»ho of old 
built the aty of Florence and gas-c it their own Uws, 

• "Kuna Antoiosu." Fuarcuc, ]Uy, 
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now, in our days, have sent to ask laws frooi the Floren- 
tines.’' r It is likewise dxiring this period that we l^old 
arts and letters suddenly blossoming to the greatest 
splendour in the bosom of the Republic. Language, 
poetry, painting, architecture, sculpture had already put 
mrth their £rst shoots in varioiu Italian cities ; but all 
arc now permanently rooted ia Florence, and initiating a 
new era in the history of the national intellect, suddenly 
flash forth into a glory of light, uradutmg all Europe as 
well as Italy. Hence it behoves us to investigate most 
minutely the nature of the favourable conditions, both 
pohticai and social, which rendered Florence the centre of 
such marvellous activity and the focus of all those far- 
spreading beams 

The remark might certainly occur, that although this 
period has such undoubted claims upon oiu^ attention, Its 
Kistory IS already very familiar to us ; it has been recounted 
by Contemporary wnteis such as Compagni and VUIaoi, 
who were not only eye-witnesses, but often active pardd- 
pants in the events they described ; it has been corroborated 
by many original documents, and recently expounded 
afresh by some most illustrious modem writers. Never- 
theless, the attentive student is compelled to recognise 
that those tunes are less well known than might be 
supposed; for even in perusing the works of the newest 
historians we are perplexed by numerous difficulties and 
doubts. In point of fact, what is it we learn from 
Madiiavelli, Ammirato, Sismondi, and Napier, and even 
from Vaimucd, Giudid,and Trollope, who wrote subse- 
quently to the publication of many newly discovered 
original documents? That, after the battle of Campaldino 
the arrc^ance of the nobles in Florence exceeded all 
bounds; that they insulted, oppressed, and trampled on 
the people ; that there arose a daring and generous man 
' G. VUlao^ “Croaica,* s. 96. 
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named Giano della Bella, a noble devoted to the popular 
party, who when holding the office of Pnor propo^ a 
new law as a permanent remedy for these evils ; tlut this 
law was passed and sanctioned under the name of Enact* 
ments of Justice, and that it excluded the nobles — or, 
rather, the magnates — from every political post ; that it 
only permitted those really engaged in some trade or craft 
to share in the government of the Republic ; that it 
punished every grave offence i^anst the people, on the 
part of the nobles, with excepticmally severe sentences and 
penalties, such as chopping off hant^, death at the block, 
and, more frequently, by confiscation of property j that 
shghter offences were only punished by fines ; that the 
magistrates were empowered to chastise any man of the 
people showing hostility to the Republic or 

bre^ng its laws, by proclaiming him a noble, and that this 
sentence immediately excluded him from the government 
and placed him under the same restrictions to which aristo* 
crats were subject Furthermore, that if any magnate 
convicted of offence should escape justice, one of his 
relations or assoaates would have to ei^iate the enme 
in his steady* 

“A fact without parallel m the world’s history 1” 
Giudid exclaims. For truly, although a fundamental 
law of the Republic, this decree seems rather a freak 
of revenge solely inspired by the bbndcst party spirit 
' P. E. Giudici, “Stona da Camuni luliani,’ bL vl, paragraphs 53 
aad54. Florence Le lilooaicri 1S66. Vaanuco, "I prusi tem^ della 
bbertafiorentma,** cbaaiv p iGiaadfoL Florence, Le MoQiiier,i86i. 
Napier's " FlorenUne History,' voL 1. clup. xuL p. 342. London, 1846. 
T. A. Trollope, "A History of the Cosnsonwealth of Florence,” bk. u. 
chap lu. p 312. London, 1^5. It sbootd be noted that althoogh Mr. 
Trollope tailed to overcome every dilKcnlty, he was enabled to avoid 
vanons blunders on this head by merely translating certain parts of the 
enactments withont explaining the more obscureitems. Mods. Perrens, 
m a recent work, wntUn after the first pnbhcation of this chapter, has 
generally accepted its conclosions and corroborated them by fresh 
researches of own. 
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Accordingly almoit every word of the decree cxdtw 
our suspsaon. How can, it be explained tiut Dante 
was one of the Priors in office at the time, together 
vsith others who undoubtedly were not artisans, or only 
so in name, if it were true chit the enactments excluded 
all who were not praetuallj exerostr.^ some trade? 
And apart from a thousand lesser doubts, the fatt 
that innocent men were then condemned to death 
merely because they were relations or fcUow-assodates of 
criminals who had escaped jusocc, is a point that we 
cannot posdbly understand. In a period of the densest 
barbarism, it would be barely comprehensible ; in Dante’s 
ase, it IS a mystery and a contradiction, confusing all our 
ideas coDCcrmng those times. Therefore renewed Investi- 
gation of the subject cannot be altogether fudle. It is 
requisite to penetrate the true nature of the revoludon 
that had then been accomplished, and of the law ti^t 
resulted from it, and to bnng both mto harmony with 
the times and with the history of Florence* 


n. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century the Republic 
had acquired very high importance throughout Italy as 
well as Tuscany. The fall of the Hohenstauffcas, the 
coming of the Angevins, the vacancy of the Imperial 
throne had given an enormous ascendancy to the Guelph 
party which in Florence was that of the democracy. Its 
three great GhibcUiiic rivals, Pisa, Sienna, and Arezso, 
had been humiUaied and conquer^ by the subtle diplo- 
macy of Florence and Flotentintt arms ; and these victories 
had not only re-esubhshed the Republic’s pobtical authority 
in Tuscany, but opened and secured to it all the dhier 
highways of commerce. Through Pisa it had access to the 
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sea ; through Sienna and Areizo, to Rome, Umbria, and 
Southern l^y ; it could pass to the north through distant 
Bologna, peopled with friendly Guelph*. Accordingly 
the commerce of Florence was then rapidly increased, 
and this republic of merchants, surround^ by other 
republics equally devoted to trade and industry, stood at 
the head of all' Tuscany. On the other hand, however, 
the augmented power of the Angcvins was beginning to 
excite the jealousy of the Popes who had first ^led them 
to Italy, and who now turned their eyes towards Germany 
in order to revive the Imperial pretensions, and thus check 
the growmg ambition of the French king. For Charles 
of Anjou, whom they had named Senator of Rome and 
Vicar-Imperial of Tuscany, now seemed detenmned to 
follow the danng policy of the Swabian line by aspiring 
to supremacy o\er Italy. 

During this state of things, the Florentines managed to 
keep their balance with marvellous jincsie^ and by leaning 
this way, or that, fixquently turned the scales on the 
side they preferred. They utibscd the king’s soldiery to 
crush GhibeUine cities and Ghibelhne nobles ; they leaned 
on the Pope, to check Charles’s arrogance ; and they 
showed readmess to favour the Empire, when the Pope 
tried to assert temporal supremacy, as though, in the 
present interregnumy he were the natural inheritor of the 
imperial rights By this means, the Republic not only 
preserved its independence, but became a State command- 
ing the fear and respect of all Italy > This was all the 
result of the shrewdness, energy, and intelligence of its 
bui^hcrs, who governed with so much thnftmcss and 
wisdom as to achieve an unparalleled prosperity. “It 
is a known thing,” says VUlani, ** that down to this time 
and for long past, suck was the trani^uilbty of Florence, 


Yide chaps, t. and tu of the preseot vvork. 
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that the C.ty gates stood ualockcd by night,* do dudo 
were exacted In Florence ;* and rather >han impose bur- 
dens, when moD^ was needed, old walls and bits of land 
within and without the City were sold to the owners of 
conterminous pca-tions of the soil/* 3 With few ta«s and 
no debts, the adimnlstration was excellently conducted ; 
It left the ddzens unhampered, and locreasra the general 
wcU-bdng. 


m. 

Nevertheless, beneath this tranquil surface the serdit or 
deep-rooted discord lurked in the bosom of the States and 
occasionally broke forth m sanguinary conSicU, of which 
the discontent of the nobles was the pnnopal cause. It 
would be a senous mistake to believe that they were first 
excluded front the government in virtue of the Enact- 
aunts of jusdec The measure bad been prepared tong 
before, and although not then rigorously cuntA out, may 
be said to have already sanctia’ied in 12S2, by the 
decree pkdng the Pnors of the Guild at the bead of the 
Republic. But it should not be thought on this account, 
that the nobles had lost all actual power in the city at 
the time. First of all, the new system of warfare, in 
which muiudpal armies, composed of artisans, unprovided 
with cavalry or xnen-at-arras, proved very incompetent, 
had made ^e assistance of the nobles indispensable, and 

■ Uisuapossble to bdiere that tboe wen bo daties cf aajhnd. 
\HUai XL ctup sol) csoaeraies a great nuaj unposed 

betveca aad cotua of these were onqoe^inosao^ oC 

euher engm- Perhaps he meMt to express that the dcOes we few 
aodsLght. 

« -PcrfioacieUeregravexxL Whenever taxes srerenapo^edoa the 
property of cuzess. aa cstunate vas made cf th as the tax u> ggeaha a 
vns ta hrr ot hbire, the teto/ar Utbra, aUtiiran, sas cctea osed to 
pgn.ty t^aSrn gralnahgns of property as •yell as the uapcatiea cf taxes. 

* C. VHUju. nh. a, 
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also began to render it necessary to employ foreigners : 
soldiers of‘ adventure from Germany, France, and Spain, 
who earned their living by war alone. At Montaperd 
(1260) the tembic defeat of the Republic’s Guelph host 
had been achieved by Manfred’s Germans, and the Ghibel- 
line nobles banished from Florence. At Campaldino 
(1289) it was Corso Donati, Vicri de’ Cerchi, and other 
Florentine nobles or potentates who had decided the fate 
of the day. The nobles knew this, and constantly boasted 
of It, in their contempt for the artisans and people. Being 
trained to arms, and undisturbed by commercial cares, 
they sorely chafed against being excluded from the govern- 
ment hy rougher folk far less 6ttcd for war than them- 
selves. Accordingly, political animosities became more 
and more heated ; the nobles could neither be still nor 
leave others in peace. 

It should also be remarked that the nobles of the period 
.-were no longer the feudal lords of former time^ who, 
isolated in their well-guarded strongholds, like so many 
sovereigns, depended solely from the Empire and were foes 
to the Republic. Having been ousted from the territory, 
and obliged for some time back to reside in the aty, they 
now clung to the latter, but desired to hold rule over it. 
Being surrounded on all sides by a powerful population 
banded in trade guilds and masters of the Government ; 
being fordbly made subject to Republican laws refusing all 
recogmtion of feudal ngbts, the nobles had been obliged, 
in sdf-defence, to form Associations or Soneties of the 
Towers, which being ruled by custom rather than law, 
were ail the more firmly knit together. Originally, the 
nobles had been chiefly umted by family tics which were 
still more closely respected on the disintegration of the 
feudal order, when, m order to maintmn their strength, 
kinsmen banded together In separate castes or assoaations 
and gave admittance to a widening circle of members. 
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TH^ diistcred together in ndghbouriag palaces, often 
Iming one or more of the dty streets ; they Uved in the 
midst of their adherents, squires, domestics, and grooms, 
and in moments of danger cren summoned to ^sar aid 
the peasantry of thdr rural estates. Thdr pwsessions 
were always handed down to their femilics or die Society 
to which they belonged, and their disputes were settled 
by chosen arbiters.* Besides all this, their deeds of 'ven- 
geance were dedded upon in common, and the individuals 
charged to execute them were always placed in safety 
by their comrades, the whole association assuming the 
responability of every deed of this kind- Often, between 
one house and another, or ui one of their pal^. yards, 
there was an archway under which they administered 
torture to any one they chose. In ha, speaking of the 
Bosttchi family, Compagw tells us that: “They com- 
mitted many deeds, and continued to do them for 
long. In their own palaces, situated in the New Market, 
in me centre of the Qty, diey would string men up, and put 
them to the torture at mid-day. And it was a common 
Saying in the land that there were too many tribunals ; 
ai^ in counting the places where torture was applied, 
people said; ‘In the Bostichi house, by the Marl^*"* 
Ail this continued to be done, notwithstanding the very 
severe laws already promulgated against the nobles. A 
man of the people could be flogged, stabbed, or torttued, 
without the autlmr of the misdcrd bang brought within 
the grasp of the law. Out in the country these same 
nobles used all sorte of devices to perpetuate serfdom, 
although for many years it had bew legally aboHshed, 
and by threats or open violence induced tb^ peasants, 

» rUe the precedicg chapter. 

• Duw CompagBi, ok. u. p. sor, the Del Ltmgu ed-t-oo. I 
trom (hu as beiag far ewre Correct thaa ctbsn, aStboCoh U 

was oa!^ piihhshed » iSj^ t« years after the Cnt appea.-aace cf U-r 
chapter a the fora cf a separate c&saj 
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by means of fictitious contracts, to acknowledge obliga- 
tions from which they were lawfully exempt.* 

Thus dtizens, alrc^y powerful in virtue of thdr social 
position, contrived to retain much strength and great 
political influence m the Repubhc, notwi^standing the 
laws designed to keep them la check Being excluded 
from the Signory they could neither enter the Council 
of One Hundred nor the Councils of the Captain, 
in which the more important questions were discussed. 
But they were adnutted to those of the Podesta, 
and this official, being of necessity a kmght, often gave 
judgment in favour of the nobles. Also, they were 
continually employed as ambassadors, and given the first 
posts in war ; but they enjoyed most prominence m the 
institution entitled the Guelph Society (ParU Gutlfa), and 
were specially appointed to all its cbef offices. This 
Society, founded, as we have prevtousiy shown, in 12S7, 
after the expulsion of Count Guido Novello, was chaigM 
witii the admintstraaon of all confiscated Ghibelltne pro 
nerty which had been formed into a monte or mobile, or, 
^ would now be said, capitalised. This property was 
to be employed for the subjection of the Ghibdlines 
and the support of the Guclphs, of whom Florence was 
the Tuscan headquarters. It was on this account ChaC 
Cardinal Ottavio degU Ubandini had exclaimed : " Now 
that the Guclphs have formed a fund in Florence, the 
Ghibellincs will never return there;" and bis prophecy 
was fulfilled.^ In fact, the Ghibelhne party was gradually 

* Padre IIdefoDSo's"Deb<iedeglt Eniditi Toscaoi,'' the docu- 
mentappesded tovol.Tui. Itcoosistsof a petition presented bjcertain 
inbabiUnts of CastdnuoTO after having been attacked by (he and 
others, armata manu, cum mtMibus ct fedtUbus, who had burnt their 
hosses, killed several persons, and compelled others to sign a contract, 
under false pretence of a law smt, that bad never occurred, e( senbt 
facundo Ulem cenlra tos esse sufrr mtoralienan semlKfum. 

• G MUaai, vu. 16. 
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swept away by the steady persecution to which it was sub- 
jected on the compJete overthrow of the Suabian Ime ; and 
Florence, having become exclusively Guelph, was divided 
between the parties of burghers and populace, and that of 
the nobles and magnates or granii. The latter, although 
excluded from the government, or from honours^ to use the 
phraseology of the time, could never be ousted from the 
Guelph ^ciety, and continued to administer its laige 
revenues. This Society was ordered in the fashion of 
a miniature republic, and notwithstanding numerous 
attempts to introduce an increasing burgher clement within 
its pale, these efforts proved so fruitless and were so invari- 
ably thwarted, that the statutes compiled in t and now 
extant m pnnt, record the fact that money premiums were 
offered to promote the noaumtion of new knights To 
each of the six knights elected during the year the sum 
of £fty gold donns were awarded, *' so that a aty of such 
great magnidcence may be duly glonhed by the number 
of Its knights." Thus while, on the one hand, every 
means was taken to abase the great nobles, almost to the 
extent of secunng their extermuiation, on the other, this 
threatened class continually gamed reinforcement and 
support* 

* Vidtthe "Statuto dcUa Parte GueUaT chap. uaux. It may be found 
mvoLi fi857)of the "CiornalestoricodegliArchmToscaDi ’thatn-as 
publi^ea for seme years jointly mlb tbe '‘Arch.Stor Jt.' This statute 
of 1355 (e^ted by Bonauii) is the earliest kaown statute of the Parte 
GutXja, but does not appear to be the 6rst that Vi-as compiled. In the 
aboic-menboa^ “Giomafe/’soifu (t8s9),lioaJ4nibcguiaatoaog^apb, 
enbtlcd, "Della Parte Goelfa in hireaze,'' Htuch vias continued m 
seicral numbers, but then left incomplete (Vfe also G ViUani, vu 17, 
describing the onginaf fonnation of Uie Society Its precise condition 
in 1293 isasjettmp^ecUyknonii, but this maybe inferred fromnhat 
it ivas shortly before and after that penod. 
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IV. 

With all these advantages, had the nobles been united, 
they might have: r^ain^ their position even after the 
defeats of '66 and '82 and succeeded m dominating the 
people. But they were divided, and hotly at strife even 
among themselves. “There was much warfare'* (VilJant 
says) “between the Adimari and Tosinghi, between the 
Kossi and Tornaquind, between the Bardi and Mozzi, 
between the Gheranlini and Manlen, between the Caval- 
cand and Buondd/nooti, and likewise between certain of 
the Buondclmonti and Cjiandotud ; between the Visdonuni 
and Falconleri, between the Bostichi and Foraboschi, 
between the Foraboschi and Malespioi, and among the 
Frescobaldi themselves, and between the members of the 
Donatt family, and also among those of many other 
houses.”* Nor Is it surpnnng that such strong and 
powerful cliques should have felt jealous of one 
another. Added to this, the Guelph nobles included 
the remains of the Ghibclline party, which chenshoi 
Imperial tendencies ; thus another germ of discord was 
sown tlm encour^ed and exated the people to prosecute 
the war of extermination it had already set on foot. 
The popular party was far better organise and united ; 
it was banded in various guilds forming part of the 
general constitution of the State, and on ciery occasion 
showed an energy and singleness 0/ purpose never pc»- 
scssed by nobles. It is true, that even at this joncture, 
some seeds of jealousy were begirning to be discernible 
between the greater and lesser guilds and the populace ; 
but open discord was long dclay^ For the moment there 
was no hint of it. Certain special conventions, drawn up 


* G. VuUes v..i. t. 
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in regular docuxuentary form, had been arranged between 
the members of one or more of the guilds, and these 
agreements were designated at the time Leght^ Posture, or 
Coavegjsi. But their object was chiefly commerdaJ, being 
designed to keep the pnce of certain commodities up to a 
form! standard, and create illegal monopolies, and was 
seldom the result of political interests or animotities. 
They were not sanctioned by law, they certainly did not 
promote concord, but their importance wu slight. 

Thus the city became Increa^gly divided and sub* 
divided into groups, and was apparently to. danger of 
failing to pieces. The lower classes were still un- 
doubted rulers of the government, but the nobles were 
also powerful, if m a different way; hence unity and 
concord were continually and senously imperilled. 
Necessarily, therefore, the chief aim to be pursued, m 
order to avert a catastrophe, was the attainment of greater 
equality among the atizeos, of greater union and strngth 
in the various societies as wdl as In the got eminent itxlf. 
In fac^ for a long time past, Florentine legislation and 
successive revolutions had alike kept this obtect m view. 
The law of August 6, *289, abolishing serfdom in order 
to emandpate the peasantry, was also another step towards 

S uality. Those of June30,andJuly3, ii90,prohibited 
agreements in any way opposed to the lawfiil constitu- 
tion of thcguilds. Thelawof Jaauar73i, 1291, imposed 
a fresh che^ on the nobles, by obliging all doz en s, with- 
out any exception, to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
regular courts, and decreeing the severest penalties on any 
one asserting, or trying to obtain, the privily of tnil by 
spedal tnbunais.^ 

But a more notable point is the fact that eieiy flne 

'Tbefint<>t these iavs.alreadjk&owa to Ibepshlic^aztdUieciibefS 
«hich «xxe theninedited,ha>«bAnriiU» examined m cbap.v.<i( thj 
work and are imntcd ta the appeudu to the same; 
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decreed in such cases fell upon the felIow>associate or 
relation of the criminal, should the latter contrive to 
evade justice. However strange this rule may appear to 
the mwern mind, its explanattoa is to be found in the 
account we have already given of the mode in which 
property was held at the time, and of the constitution of 
families and associations. When almost the whole of the 
patrimony was shared by the family m common, it would 
have been very difficult, and even dangerous, to inflict a 
fine on any one member of the house while exempting the 
rest, and for this reason the invariable tendency of the law 
was to insist on their solidarity. This prinaple seemed still 
more logical when it was a question of inflicting fines on 
nobles branded m closely united assoaations, and who, 
keeping all their interests m common, decided on acts of 
vengeance, and proved their intention of bolding all things 
In common and dividing one another’s responsibilities. 
Where property belonged to the whole family, it was only 
just that the whole family should be liable for the fine; 
where an act of vengeance was done m common, and the 
gravest offences commuted in the name, and with the 
sanction, of the whole kindred, there could be nothing 
extraordinary in the law compelling one associate or kins- 
man to be mulcted in lieu of another, beginning with his 
nearest relations. Precisely for these reasons, it had long 
been customary in drawing out the list of the nobles, for 
the law to compel the said nobles to sojare, that is, to 
compel every one of them to stand surety pot merely for 
himself alone, but also for his relations, by depositing the 
sum of two thousand hre. In thw way, since money- 
penalties seldom exceeded the said amount, whenever a 
noble was lined he could use the money he had sdready 
deposited, or it could be employed for the same end by 
the kinsman bound surety for him, in case he should have 
escaped or contrived to evade the law by some unauthor- 
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ised device.* These were exclusively and precisely the 
prin^lcs upon which Ae Enactments of Justice were 
also founded. Accordingly it is impossible to consider 
them the personal invention of Giano della Bella, seeing 
that they were merely a logical consequence and natural 
result, inevitably evolved from preceding revolutions, 
institutions, and laws. Indeed, for the most part they 
only sum up and arrange older laws, so as to accentuate 
more plainly their primary and enduring intent. 


V. 

Glino della Bella was neither a lemslator nor a politician, 
but a man of action. A noble by Dirth, he had fought at 
Campaldino, where his horse was killed under him;;he 
afterwards Joined the popular side, by reason, it was 
averred, of a quarrel at San Piero Scheraggio with Piero 
Frescobaldi, who had dared to strike him in the face, and 
threaten to cut off his nose.* Whether this talc were true 
or not, it is certain chat Giano was a man of violent dis> 
position, great daring, small prudence, and disinterested 
love of freedom ; but he was by no means devoid of the 
passion for revenge that even his admirers laid to his 
charge. “ A forable and very spinted man ” (says Com- 
pagni), “ he was so daring, that be defended matters for- 
saken by others, said things others left unspoken, did his 
utmost to bring justice to bear on the guilty, and was so 

• Intact the*‘Ordiaaoient»~(rubnc»viu of the Booaim edition) refer 
to this law, dated October a, tio6 (“ PromjMom,” I ay), and conipnsod 
in the Uatote Both the robne and hUe are quoted in the "Ordr. 
namenli” A CcbsuUo decree) of March ao, rate (Si), given la 
GhcrardTs collection, p 33, bad also cited a similar and still older law ■ 
“De secuntatibus prestandiS a magnatibus,'* ntuch was afterwards 
amended by that of 1286 

* Amimraio, at conuneaceQKnt of bk. iv ; also in "Prowisiani,'* d. 
72, Florentine Archives. 
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much feared by the Rectors that they dared not conceal 
evil deeds.”* According to VlUini he was a most 
lo)aI and upright and more devoted to the public 

good than any man in Florence, one that gave help to the 
Commune wUhoutseeking his own profit He was over- 
bearing and obstinate In wreaking revenge, and also achieved 
some deeds of vengeance on his neigh^urs, the Abati, by 
using the authority of the Commune,”* for which the 
worthy chronicler severely blames him 

When appointed Podcstd of Pistoia, he immediately 
plunged into party strife, persecuting one side and favour- 
ing the other, with so much ardour that, instead of fulfill- 
ing his duty of pacifying thcdilTcrcnt factions, he inflamed 
their hatred to such a pitch that it was impossiMefor him 
to remain there to the end of his official term 3 The 
whole course of his conduct m Florence proves, as we 
shall see, that he must have been a man of scant prudence 
and great trapulsivc/icss. It was preasely these charac- 
teristics which made him a leader of the people instead of a 
l^slator, and Ukeivise an implacable enemy of the nobles. 

After the battle of Campddtno the latter shoned more 
audacity and growing insolence. " It was we who won the 
victory at Campaldino,” they continually rcpcated,“and yet 
you seek our rum.” Bent on forcing their way to the 
front and gaming command, they daily msultcd orinjured 
some man of the people The law was powerless against 
them, inasmuch as the offenders could never be unearthed ; 
the latter were carefully sheltered, and no one desired or 
dared to testify against them. A fopolano could be sur- 
rounded, attacked, even stabbed, yet nobody had s^n the 
doer of the enme. Or some one would be dragged into 
the houses of an association, maltreated, beaten or tortured 
on the cord, yet all that occurred in those places remained 

■ Dmo Coopagni, bk. } p 5& * G ViUaat, >iu. 8. 

* Amoirato, bb. iv p 
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unrevcaled. If some noble was condemned to a fine, he 
made haste to declare that he possessed no separate estate, 
and by his own negligence, or that of the magistrates, had 
failed to give surety, while his relations repeated the same 
story.* Heno; it was necessary to recall the old laws into 
vigour, make them still stricter, and dedde on new and' 
sterner measures. So at last the pnors in office from 
the 15th of December, 1292, to the 15th of February. 
1293, urged on by the pubhc voice, under Giano’s guid- 
ance, conumssioned three citizens, Donato Riston, Uber- 
tino della Strozza, and Baldo Aguglioni, to frame a new 
law fitted, not only to meet present danger^ but to assure 
greater stability to the Republic m the future. On the 
loth of January, the Bill bang then drawn up, the Cap- 
tain of the People assembled the Council of One Hundr^ 
and proposed that the required Councils should be asked 
to gmt them full powers {batiJ) ^ to proclum it, if it 
were approved by the magistrates and by certain atizeA 
worthies. Some proposed, u amen^ient, that it should 
be first read and discuss^ by the councils ; but thh^ 
would have entailed a nsk of the whole thing comuig to 
notlung. Accordingly the more practical course wa^ 
chosen, and by seventy-two votes, against two negatives 
only, the requested halia was granted. On the 1 8th of 
January the new law, entitled**Ordinamcnti,” or “Ordini 
di Giustizia,” was proclaimed in the names of the 
Podesta, captain, and priors, and with the concurrence of 
the He^ of the Twenty-one Guilds and certain dtizctt 
worthies 3 There is every reason to believe that Giano 
della Bella was one of the worthies in question ; but 

* In tact, many neglected to gne svety and several laws 

were framed to compel the cootumacioos to obey 

* This u known ttom the tenns of the debate, which has been pab> 
hshed by Bonauu in the *AFCti. Stor. It," Kew Senes, voL L p. ;8, 
doenmeot B. 

* At Ibe penod there were twelve Greater and nine Lesser Gnilds. 
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although historians suppose him to have been the creator 
and initutor of the law, since, as leader of public opinion, 
he compelled the Signory to pass it, yet he was not in 
the government at the time, nor does nis name appear in 
any official decree.* Therefore he was by no means the 
sole author or compiler of the new law. 


What, then, are these enactments ? In replying to this 
question it is requisite Co leave the historians aside and 
turnto the law itself. But there are several old compilations 
of it, differing so much from each other, that one form only 
comprises twenty<-two rubnes, whereas some have more 
than a hundred. Accordingly, the first thing to be done 
is to ascertam which is the genuine and primary law pas^ 
on the j 3 th of January, 1293, ^ 

accurate judgment be based, and no other starting-point 
is possible. There are six of these very diiferent compila^ 
tions— four in print, and two stiil inedited. Two of the 
number may be summarily dealt with as unnecessary to our 
purpose. One is included ui the general collecdon of 
Florentine statistics, formed in 1415 by Bartolommeo 
Vo^i and Faolo de Castro, and printed with the false date 
of Fnburg, towards the dose of the eighteenth century 
(1778-1783). This consists of laws of entirely different 
periods arranged haphazard, without regard to chronology, 
and induding the enactments, but these are given with 
all the modifications and changes introduced at a later 

Maaj historums assert that be was aaoag the vnon wbea the 
" OrduuunenU" « ere compiled. Bat these are ofEoalljr dated the iSth 
of January, and Compagni states that Giano entered the Signory on the 
i5thof February. *msstatementiS5apmrted by^e list of pnors given 
by Coppo Stefam, m ius " Ocliue dqgu cruditi T'escam," and htewise 
by doewnentary eiidencc. 
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unrcvcalcd. If some tic 4 >Se was condemntd to a fine, be 
made haste to declare that he possessed no separate estate, 
and by his own neghgcnce, or that of the magistrates, had 
failed to give surety, while his relations repeated the same 
story.t Hence it was necessary to recall toe old laws into 
Vigour, make them suU stricter, and deride on new and' 
sterner measures. So at last the priors in office from 
the 15th of December, 1494, to the X5tli of Februar>’, 
ta93, urged on by the pubhe voice, under Giano’s grid- 
ance, commi»lon«d three citizens, Donato Rlstorl, Ubtr- 
tino della Strozza, and Baldo Agugliom, to frame a new 
law fitted, not only to meet present dangers, but to assure 
greater stability to the Republic in the future. On the 
toth of January, the Bill bang then drawn up, the Cap- 
trin of the People assembled the CouncU of One Hundred, 
and proposed that the required Coundls should be asked 
to grant them fiili powers {batid) > to proclaim it, if it 
were approved by the rnagistrates and by certain citizen 
worthies. Some proposed, in amendment, that it should 
be first read and discuss^ by the councils ; but this 
would have entailed a risk of the whole thing coming to 
notlung. Accordingly the more practical course was 
chosen, and by seventy-two votes, against two n^ttves 
only, the requested batia was granl^ On the i8th or 
January the new law, entitled **Ordinamenti,” or “Ordini 
di GiusQzxa," was proclaimed in the names of the 
Fodesta, captain, and priors, and with the concurrence of 
the Heads of the Twenty*oiic Guilds and certrin rifizen 
worthies 3 There is every reason to behevc that Giano 
r|f 11 a Bella was one of the worthies in quesOon ; but 

* In fact, many neglected to gree tarety and scTeral laws 

were framed to compel tbe conUtmactoui to obey 

* Ttua 15 known from tbe teros ot tbe deba te , whicb has been pnb* 
luhed by Rnnaini la the *iUciu Star It,“ New Senes, voL L p 
docomeot B. 

* At the poiod there were twelToGtesitcr and nine Lesser Gauds. 
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althoueK historians suppose him to have been the cwtor 
and inmator of the law, since, as leader of public opinion, 
he compelled the Slgnory to pass it, yet ne was not in 
the government at the time, nor docs his name appear m 
any official decree.* Therefore he was by no means the 
sole author or compiler of the new law. 


What, then, are these enactments? In replying to this 
question it la requisite to leave the histonans aside and 
turn to the law itself. But there are several old compilations 
of it, differing so much from each other, that one form only 
comprises twenty>two rubrics, whereas some have more 
than a hundred. Accordingly, the first thing to be done 
is to ascertain which is the genuine and primary law passed 
on the i8th of January. 1293, since on this alone can an 
accurate judgment be based, and no other starting-point 
is possible. There are six of these very different compila- 
ttons-~four in pnnt, and two sail medited. Two of the 
number may be summarily dealt with as unnecessary to our 
purpose. One is included in the general collection of 
iHorcntine staristics, formed m J41J by Bartolommeo 
Volpi and Paolo de Castro, and printed with the false date 
of Fnburg, towards the dose of the eighteenth century 
(1778-1783). This consists of laws of cntirdy different 
penods arranged haphazard, without regard to chronology, 
and including the enactments, but these arc given with 
all the modincadons and changes introduced at a later 


’ Uany butoruns assert that he «as among the pnors 'orhea the 
“ Ordmamesti*' were compiletL But these arc ofSoaliy dated the iSih 
oi ] anuary, and Cowagoi states that Giann entered the Signoty on the 
15th of February. This statement issapMrted by the list of pnors git ea 
by Coppo Stefani, m his “ Deluie dcgll TEcudiU 'Toscaai,*' and liLcnise 
by docomeaCary endence. 
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date, and arc also confusedly jumbled- No historian 
engaged on the times of C^ano della Bella can maVg anj 
use of a collection of this kind, since it shows no proof 
of authenticity. For the same reason we may also ^ect 
the Miscellany preserved in the Florence Archives, and 
that Bonaini c^s “ a huge nudity^' containing unconnoied 
laws of diricrent penods, and different tendenaes, some 
enforcing and others modifying the Enactments of Justice. 
Hen{x, wiule possibly of some importance with n^ard to 
the hbtory of the “ Ordmamcnti,** ihia Miscellany cannot 
help us to discover thdr jaimary form. 

Four other com^alations remain, one of whirii only is 
inedited- Esaminariooqu.cklyshows that the one brought 
out by Bonaini comprises no more than twenty-one rubrics, 
and that the last of these, forming a general summary, 
is mutilated ; the other compiLtfinns contain a greater 
number of rubrics, but, m all three, the general special 
enactments of January, 1293, are mvaruhly given under 
the first twenty-eight rubrics.* In fact, fiom the twenty* 
ninth forward, append] css and posterior laws begin to occur, 
often separately dated, and setmiogly ^aflcef^ on to the 
enactments, in order sometunes to modify, sometimes to 
strengthen them, or agrin to diminish their effect or 
because of thor reladon to cognate matters. AU the 
laws and statutes of the Repidilic suffered more or less the 
same fate. Thus the not^e divczgences found in the 
various compilaooos are reduced to very narrow lunlts as 
r^ardstheonginalbodyofenactmests. Certam doubts stUl 
a<!-<ail us, however, seeing that we not only find twenty- 
two rubrics on the one band against twenty-eight on the 
other, but because these rubrics clash on various points. 
First of all, then, let us remark that the oldest compUa- 

< Asctler iaedited coapUaOoa also extsU is Uie Floreses Arctures. 
C«rtaiangwnit>tcawweta»crtediBtfcaataUtef dat^aadCTO^aswe 
stall show feTUKrcs,ssicast^ first - - 
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don U undoubtedly the one published by Bonalni m 1 855, 
from the originil MS. in the State Archives.* The editor 
felt assured q( having discovered the original document of 
the enactments, but consaendously premrred to endtle it 
the original draft,* seeing that, as H^el has since ascer- 
tained, It is not the actual laiv that was approved 
and proclaimed by the magistrates. The codex is of 
great antiquity, and may m ascribed to Giano della 
Bella’s day. In fact, in one heading, first inscribed and 
then canc^ed, ire find the date of 1292 de mvtu 
(1293, new stylc).3 The usual formula heading all 
decrees of the Republic is missing, and the said formula 
not only gave the date and title, but occasionally added 
the names of the magistrates promulgating the law. The 
codex is of small size, full of erasures, alterations, and 
additions written by diiferent hands often, too, them are 
empty spaces left beciveen one rubric and another to allow 
room for future additions or corrections. Everythmg 
plainly shois-s that this old codex is only a rough copy of 
the law, standing exactly as tC was drawn up, at the request 
of the magistrates, by the three previously mentioned 
ddaens, and before it had been cast m its final form, or 
legally sanctioned by those charged to discuss and approve 
it, prior to its prom^gation. Accordingly it is impossible 
to deade with any certainty whether it was modi^ed at 
all, or in what d^ee. But although this rough draft is 
somewhat anterior to the actual law itself, the existing 
comptladons are all posterior to it, and may consequently 
include later appendices and modiBcations Thus, on 

• Dr K. Hegel, *• Die Ordoongen dcr CcrechUghejt,’’ Erlangen, 1S67. 
ThisisaPro/usK>n,in which tbeleanicdauthor of ihe "Stona della CosU* 
tuzjcme &a Mumapi lialuni,” >07 carefully examines the code edited bjr 
Bonaioi, and compares it with otnexs But be does not mvei>tigate tbs 
ralae or intnnsic importance of tbecsactments,andmerely givcsa tsief 
summary of them. 

* "Ar^ Stor. IL,'* N’ew Senes, voL t. (1S55} p. 3S, note x. 
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examining the Latin comjnlation edited by Fineschi in 
1790, and the Italian one brought out by Giudici 
in 1853, both derived from old and authentic manu- 
scripts, we find each to have all the characteristics of a 
regularly proclaimed law. Both begin with the official 
formula, and are dated the 18th of January, 1292 {1293^ 
new stylel On reading the rubrics appended to the 
second (the Italian co^y), which is much longer than 
the other, we €nd various dates given, includmg that 
of 1324^ whereas the first (the Latin, version) contains 
none later than the tith of July, 1295 Therefore the 
latter is the older of the two, and the occasional diver- 
gences existing even among its first twenty-eight rubrics 
are undoubtedly caused by amendments introduced at a 
subsequent tunc, Ncvcrthclc^ even the first rubrics of 
the Latin compilation evidently contain modifications of 
an earlier date than the 6th of July, 1 293. For instance, 
in rubric vl find the oum^r of witnesses— a point left 
imdecided in the rough draft (rubric v.) — fixed at three m 
the two posterior compilations, and this point (as we shall 
see) can be proved on documentary evidence to have been 
settled by law In July, 1295 Therefore we are justified 
in concluding that it is the Latin and older com- 
pilation that gives the enactments as they stood in July, 
1295 ; while the Italian copy, although proved, by 
examination of the codex, to be an offiaal translation, 
occasionally includes alterations of even a later date than 
1295. 1^ however, wc only keep in view their first 

twenty-eight rubrics, and collate these with Bonamfs 
draft, it will be seen that, saving for the non-appearance 
in the latter of six rubrics, chieny of a very msigmficant 
kind, all other divergences arc rather formal than sub- 
stantial. In any case, wherever the three versions are 
found to agree, wc may bo sure of possessing the law 
passed on the 1 8th of January, 1293, in the precise shape 
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it wore at the time ; but wherever, on the contrary, diver- 
gences exist, we mmt seek the aid of the chronidets and 
of any new documents, shoidd such be found, before 
arriving at a defimte conclusion. 

Following these rules, wc may therefore proceed to 
examine the law.‘ 


' Until tins draft was pabii&hed. we could only refer to postenor 
compiiabons, and had no means df ascertauung to what extent they 
ddfered from thelawmitsonginalfonn. Although Bonaim had failed to 
discoser the on^al document of the law as appro\ ed, his publication 
^ the £nt draft brings os sery near to Ibe re^ thing And this u a 
Mint of no small importance, seeing that the laws oT the Florentine 
Pcpnbliconderwent such radical changes from one day to another, that 
a compilation, dated only two or three years after the onginal law.nuebt 
be very different from it For instance. Dot^eut K, published by 
Bonauu (* Arch. Stor It," Kew Senes, loL l p 73), contains a nder or 
addeodoai to the Ordinanenti passed on the ptb and loth of April, 1293 
This was inserted as part of the onginal Ian tn the compdabons edited 
by Fineschi and Giodia. 

la the followmg bibliographical ooUcesl shall be obliged, for the sahe 
of greater clearness, to occasionally repeat or somup pre\toas)y related 
facts. 

I. Of the ranouscompiUtionsof thecnactmeDt5,thatuicladedamoog 
the printed statutes was the first to be pubhshed. 

a F. F. Vincenzo Fineschi pabhsbed a second compilation in hu 
"hlemone stonche, che possoao stmre alle nte degh nomini illastn di 
Santa hlana Noiel^" &c.. Florence, 179a 

3 The thud pubhshed compUatioo was given by Prof P E. Giudici 
in the appendix to his "Stona dei Muniapi Itahani,’ Florence, Poli- 
»afiait2lua3,z853, reprinted la 3 lols, Florence, Le hfosnier, 1864-66. 
^e Italian compilabon, divided m iiS rubnes, the last of which is 
mutilated, was pubhsbed from a codex tn the State Archives of Florence 
(<• Statub," No 8). By some oversight the author chanced to omit the 
three coododing nibncs 

4. The last published compdabon is that brought out by Bonaim in 
the " Arch. Stor It," New Senes, voL 1, No i, 1835, of which we hare 
already spoken, and shall have to menbos again farther on. 

5 Ariotber compilabon, to which previous allusion has been made 

a 89, note i), 1$ also deserving of oobce It is among the IISS. of 
e Florence Archives (ch. il, dsst No. ik and is sbll incdited. Padre 
Ildefonso published certain fragments of it, however, m voL tz. of the 
“ Dehzie degh Erudib Toscam," Bonamt published an index of its 
rubnes, 134 m number 

6. In conclusion, we may menhoa the Miscellany or “Zibaidone," 
likewise referred to before, which u addibon to many decrees issn^ 
between 1274 and 1465, some of which augment the force of the enact* 
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VII. 

V/hat, then, were these Enactments of Justice, as origin- 
ally framed, and what is to be learnt from them ? They 
work a political and social change jn the Repubhc, for 
the evident purpose of promoting avil equality, giving 
greater unity to the government and increased strength 
to the guilds ; also of assuring the harmony and concord 
of the people, and curbing the arrogance of the nobles. 
The more strictly political reform is confined to csublish- 
ing safe rules for the election of Priors, and creating a 
new and more powerful magistrate, the Gonfalomer of 
Justice, to sit in junction with the Priors. 

By request of the Captam of the People, the Priors 
authorised him to call a meeting of the Heads, or Consuls 
of the Twelve Guilds, m order to deliberate as to the 

meats, also mcltules a^ peutioa presested by the people ot Floresee ta 
tuae, iiy^oamely, the yeae lawbicb the Iterolt oi the Ciompi occuitcd, 
uspiocuig that the Eoactmeota of JoUice should be aeaia enforced, (he 
request was panted. Thu codex u also » osenil coatnbuhoa to 
the hist^ of the enactments. 

Recently Prof Del Loogo {side " BuUethuo delle Soaeta Dan* 
te-sca,* Nos. to, ii, of July, 1892) and Sig G Sal%eiiuiii, andergraduate 
oi the Issbtnlo Superior, Florence (vide "Arch. Star It," Senes v., 
Tohx. 1892), have published the provision of Joly^v xa^irWtroduaag 
sever^modihcations and nubgahons in the enactments. Although this 
provision was already known to the world, by Prof Del lAingo's previous 
earful examinabon of it m ius work on “ Dino Compagoi'’ (vo! L, 
1078-80), Salvemuu'B clever commentary has gleaned fr^ icformation 
from it This prosvsion includes all the modihcabons made in (he enact* 
mentsmi^tandbfien£ivesfragmestsoi thelawasUprenouslystocit 
together with the changes then introduced. Hegel, having esamued all 
the docomeots edited in his day, was the first to prove, on assured 
evidence, that the rough draft edited by Bonami, althoogb, as be 
thinks, onutbng certain mbnes and comprising some dispannes. 
mosUy of form, conUmed the real gut of the onginal enactments. 
This in itself was an important result. Regarding the dispanoeS 
noted by Kegel, and the missiog mhnes, Salvemuu was enabled, by 
studying the doesment of July 61 la^ to make some novel remarks, 
to which we shall refer later on. 
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sifest and most fitting mode of choosing their own succes- 
sors All candidates to the priorate had to be enrolled in 
some guild, and to exercise its trade, as the surest means 
of proving that they were not of the aristocracy— always 
the chief point to be ascertwned In fact no one remain- 
ing a noble could be eligible to the Signory, even if 
engaged m trade.* By means of subtle and often quibbling 
interpretations of the law, it was possible to compromise 
as to the actual practice of a craft, but never as to being 
absQlut;ely free from all taint of aristocracy * Thus 
Giano della Bella, In spite of merely having, as Villani 
relates, some slight commeroal interests in France, was 
qualified, on discarding his rank and becoming one of 
the people, to enter the Signory in February, 1293. In 
July, 1295, 43 we shall see, the enactments were modified, 
and it was sufficient for candidates to be enrolled in some 
guild without practically exercising its trade, always pro- 
viding they did not belong to the nobility Many regula- 
rions were added to assure an equal division of public 
posts among all the Sestien of the city and all the guilds, 
while prohibiting the nomination of several Priors belong- 
ing to the same Scsticrc, family, or guild. None leaving 
office could be rc-elected to it withm two years, and this 
prohibition was extended to his relations as well. The 
office of Prior was held for two months ; no one was 

' Rubric m of the draft states that *' Dc prvdentionbns, melionbus 
ct tegahonbus artificibus civiUUs Fioreatis. coatiaue artem exeTcen* 
hbus, dummodo doq smt miiites” Also farther oa " Aliquis qui 
cootinue artem noo ezerceat, rel aliquis mdcs non possit Dec debeat 
modo aliqui eligi, vel esse in dicto otteto Pnoratus " *‘Arch Stor IL” 
New Senes, vol i pp 44, 45 Robne zviii , p 66, enumerates the 
persons bound to give guaranty as nobles, although exercising a trade, 
''non obstante quod ipsi vel aliquis eorum de dictis doimbus e( casatis 
. Sint artifices vel artem seu mercantiam ezerceant'* 

• Vide on this point a document of 1287 appended to this chapter 
U proses that the pracUcal exercise of a true or craft ivas held 
indispensable before 1293, and shows what precautions were required to 
present the bw from being easily esaded. 
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allowed to ask or mtri^ for it, but ndthcr might one 
refuse to accept it. The Priors had to dwell altogether 
in one house, where they lived and ate in common, without 
accepting invitations elsewhere or giving private audiences.* 
The next subject conridcred was the election of the 
new magistrate, namely, the Gonfalonier of Justice. He 
was chosen every two months from a different Sesdere 
of the aty, and his electors were the incoming Priors, cap- 
tains, and guild masters, with the addition of two worthies 
of Sestierc. He was elected on preasely the same 
terms as the Priors, saving that he might return to office 
after one year instead of two ; he lived with the Priors 
as frimut inter pares, he received the same honorarium 
of ten soldi per day, expenses included, so that he was 
pracrically unremuncrated. But having higher attnbutes 
m the eyes of the law, he became speedily and of neces- 
sity the «icf of the Signory.* At the public piyliament 
the Gonfalon of the People was solemnly consigned to 
him, and one hundred pavtsi, or shields, and twenty-five 
crossbows with bolts were olaced at his disposal, for the 
better equipment of part of the thousand jopolant yearly 
selected to serve under him, the Podesti and Captain to 
preserve order and enforce the execution of the new laws.^ 

* Robne ui^ G We seocrallv qoote from GiudicTs Italuui compile* 
tioa as beiog more mde^ koown thao tbe others. Bol we are carefiu 
to collate it With the versions of Fioesclu and Bonaiiu, talang note of 
stgiuficant divergences. The letters B G P are used to indicate the 
respeebre editions of Bonauu, Giudici. and Fineschi. 

■ Mons. Perress (roL u. p 3B5, 7) doubts Uus fact, and states 

that it ooIt ocoured in Z305. It uccrtaui that tbe Gonfalonier's function 
w-astoeiuofcethe enactments, and Uiat when released from this dot; b; 
the creation an '* Executor ■■ u> 1306. he then began to be more 
specially considered as tbe chief of the Signory, but it u none the leaS 
certain, that amoog seren magistrates, all of the same legal standiog, 
the one possessed from tbe first of loftier attributes and more direct 
command of the anny, was wtnally, if not nominally, their preadent 
and chief , 

* Rubric IV, G and F W’e should note that the Latin draft reduw 
the Gonfaloniers interval of inebgibility to one jear only, wUiie the 
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No rdation of the Priors in office could be elected to the 
Gonfalonicrship. The creation of this new post certainly 
serves to prove that the necessity of giving increased unity 
and supremacy to the Government was already acknow- 
ledged. But at that period Republican jealousy was too 
strong to sanction anything more than a mere show of 
supremacy. Accordingly, the Gonfalonier was only the 
most induential of the Priors, and liable to be changed on 
the same terms, albat the fact of having the free dis- 
posal, at given moments, of the dtizen army undoubtedly 
endued him with higher authority. 

In treating of the branch of the enactments bearing on 
sodal rather than political cases, we should remark first of 
all that to these enactments was owed the settled consutu- 
rion of the Florentine guilds, which now hastened to reframe 
or renew thdr own speaal statutes. The normal number 
of the guilds Was likewise established by the enactments, 
and from that moment remained fixed at twenty-one.* In 
fact, the first rubric decreed that the guilds should take a 

other compil^oai extend it to two yean, as lo the case of the Pnors 
and as subsequenUy enforced. We u\e followed the t^tin draft, for 
the addthonil reason that ui the Jaw of 1293. edited by Bonaiu 
(D^ A. at p 74), wc find it ordained that Pnors and Gcofalonicr 
shoold share the same benefits and pnnleges, “ salvo et excepto quod 
qua; ID Ordisamento lustitie, loqucnte de elecbone VeziUiferi, conti. 
nentur Circa devetnm et tempus dercti ipsius Vcullifen, et area aha 
omnia in ipso ordioamento desenpta. in sua pennaneant firmitate.'' 
This IS rep^ed esen under robne xxxi., G and F , whence we are 
forced to conclude that the prescribed interval befve re.elecbon to the 
Gonfalonicrship was oncin^f different /rocn that estabhshei with 
rc^ird to the fVionite, and only equabsed with the latter at a snbsequent 
tune. Bes des, in Compilatioas F and G no thought was gnen to 
correcting the rule laid down in mbne xrn,, where it is taken for 
granted tut the original diversity was iiiii in force. Florentine laws 
w-cre always made and amended bit by biL All doubts, however, are 
solved by uie doenment from which we have quoted, dat^ July 6, 1295, 
extending the term of prohibibotnas regarded the Gonfalonier, from one 
to ta o rears. Salreoum has found pruofs in the “ Provruiooi ” and 
‘Consolte’' that this rule had been already applied in December, 1294. 

< As we shall see farther on. Dr. Lastig was the first writer to point 
this out. 
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solemn oith to msintiui union and concord among tl:s 
people. The second rubric annulled and forbade, under 
hezvy penalties, all napariej, Jej^uej, ^rmuet, cs>:vtKSttaj, 
chhiancns, and jore^ /Kvar, that is, ^ agreements among 
the people unprovided or unsanctioned by the lanr, and 
opposed or alien to the constttudon of the guilds. Both 
procurators and sUpulator* of similar agrameats ,wcr 
luble even to capitd punishment ; and any guild known 
to be concerned in such agreemenc would be mulcted ia 
One thousand hre; the consuls of the said guild, and tbs 
notarv who had drann the deed, m hve hundred lire.* 
xUl this plainly proves that the law was not devised, as 
once believed and asserted, for the sole purpose of wreak" 
ing vengeance on the nobles, but was also framed witb 
the intent of reforming the aty and government fay 
solidly organising the ^Ids and granting them hisber 
political importance. Nevertheless, the humiliation 01 the 
leading nobles was certainly one of the pnncipal objects of 
the law. Therefore we may now proceed to examine the 
clauses directed to that end. 


VI/1. 

First of all, to punish the nobles for their coauaual 
attacks on the people it was requisite to make them 
guarantee their collective responsibility, since, In dehance 
of preceding laws, they frequently contrived to shirk that 
obligation- Most offences bang punishable by fines,’ 
persons bound by no guarantees could easily evade the pre- 
scribai penalty on some pretext or another: therefore the 
enactments were framed to prevent such evasion of justice.* 

' Rabnes i. and u. in CcapSabons 0., F.. and G 
■ Rubnes Ixiii-lJrr., wlucti, as we hare noted, were added by another 
hand ra 1297^ to the codex edited bw Fioeschi. and c en - es poad wdh 
rebnes itTTii^ miT. ot the codex edited by Giudici, there u renewed 
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They likewise gave fresh force to old laws which had been 
too often violated, ” F\inhtr, to prevent the nume^o^a 
frauds daily committed by ccrt«n Icaoing nobles of the city 
and territory of Florence with regard to the guaranttts 
pledged, or rather, bound to be pledged by the said nobles 
according to the terms of the statute of the Florendne 
Commune, as decreed under the rubric: *De ia securtadi 
chc si debbono ftre da’ graadt de la cstti di Firenze,' and 
banning with the wori; 'Acad chc laisfrenataspczial- 
mente de^ grandi,’ &c. — it is provided and ordained," ficc.* 
Conset^uenlly, all the nobles already enumerated in the 
abQve«mendon^ statute, and of whom a new list was then 
made, were ordered to give guaranty, from the ige of 
fifteen years to seventy, without exception, by the pay- 
ment of two thousand lire, x sum generally sufiident to 
cover the highest fines exacted, apart from confiscation, 
which penalty ivm not only commonly, but abusively 
employed. The fact of being enrolled in a guild did not 
sumce to exempt any of tnese nobles from the duty 
of giving guarantees; the pnvilcgc of exemption being 
soidy granted to him whose entire family, for this or that 
reason, even by speaal indulgence, had been spared the 
duty of giving guarantees for five years at least, or declared 
absolutely free {/rancatj) lo either case the family was 
coosiden^ to be thorougldy of the people, and entitled to 
all the advantages denying therefronu The Signory was 

reference to Uie tncks eoiplojcd lo order to araid giting gcumitecs 
or Dultifjing their eSect. tV'heaaoobte committed a cruDeaodrefoied 
10 pay the ptesenbed fine, tus oeare»t relatico wa& legally bound 
10 pay it ID tus stead. " Dot la Ihu case the said relatioo frequeoUy 
made deebraboa. '* that the gmily penoo who had eUber faded to gtre 
guarastees or offered pledges ensoited to the case, possessed one or 
more legitimate or oatural diUdrcii,ac^ one>ear,cr moreorless; aod 
that for this reason thencstofLimwlbose supposed to be responsible m 
sirtne of thesaidesactmeat, areeznnpt/romthepenaltyprescnbcdby 
tie same *• {Rsbnc Luxu., G« In , P ) 

'Robnexs^G. Tbetawauoted bcreiscf October a, iaS6f'Prov 
vuiom,** i. aj). 
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anponcrcd to reduce the sum guaranteed (<V 
in the ease of the poorer nobles, but it was precisely this 
clause that opened the door to partiality and fraud.* The 
law proceeded to state that the 6xcd time for giving guaran- 
tees was the month of January or February at the latest ; 
any one refusing or delating obedience, no matter in what 
way, would be banished, and his nearest kin in the male 
line compelled to give surety in his stead. The penalty of 
any crime corrunltted by an unguaranteed person was to fall 
on that person's relations. But when the penalty was death, 
and the criminal bad fled, his relations must pay three 
thousand Hu instead of the guaranteed two thousand. But 
in case of mortal feud between the members of a family 
their obligation of giving surety for one another was can- 
celled. This plainly shows that when community of 
interests and passions had ceased to exist the law no longer 
insisted on the collective responsibility of kinsmen or 
associates. This assists our better comprehension of the 
real scope of the enactmenu* 

When, however, the members of assodations acted 
in common, as one entity, the law framed for tl^ 
purpose of dissolving those associations made the mem- 
bers reciprocally responsibly obliging them to guarantee 
and pay for one another. But no penalties save £nes, 
and these only within certain limits, were exacted from 
relations and fcUow assoaates, since an association was 
only fined as a collective body. This will explain 

■ RafanC xvii^ F., G Tbe two bier compiUboas hare an addiUca 
tacked OQ at the cad, that is aot lacluded in Compilation B In tbe 
Italian codex (G ) this addition u ondaled, but in the Fioescbi compila- 
tion u dated July 6, 139C Its purpose IS that of attenuating the bw by 
declaring that all o'^Im Iron) the list of nobles u tbe statute, or vrbo hare 
changed their name, and are known byanother, are not to be considered 
nobles. This addibon was contemporaneous with tbe extensioa of the 
legal number of witnesses from two to three. 

* Rubnet xvui. and xuo, F.,C , These and mbne xx. also are not m 
the draft, as we shall has e again to remark farther on. 
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what Compagm and Villani meant by saying that accord- 
ing to the enactments, “ one associate was bound for the 
other.” * We may see how MachiavelU blundered, or at 
least exaggerated, in his interpretation of their words 
when he stated in general terms that “ the associates of a 
criminal were made to suffer the same penalty to which 
the latter was condemned ; ” * and we can also note the 
mistake committed by^modem writers in clinging to an 
interpretation, that is totally contradicted by the terms of 
the enactments, which would be otherwise in opposition 
to th$ culture of the period and the most fundamental 
principles of law. The measures specially directed against 
the nobles may be reduced to two leading clauses, namely 
the revival in a more rigorous shape of the old laws exclud- 
ing the nobles from omce and obliging them to guarantee 
and pay one another's fines ; and the increased seventy of 
the punishments indicted on them by — to use ViUanl's 
words— "a different mode of doubling ordinary penal- 
ties.” 3 Let us now see what these pcn^ties were in their 
aggravated form. 

According to the enactments, should a noble murder 
or procure the murder of one of the people, both the 
rioble.and the doer of the deed are to be condemned to 
death by the Podcsta, and their property destroyed and 
made confiscate 4 Should they escape by flight, they are to 
be sentenwd in contumacy, and their property confiscated. 
Nevertheless their guarantor will have to pay the sum for 
which he stood surety, but with right of reimbursement 
from the confiscated and demolished property of the 

* Compagnl, i ii ; ViUam, vm. i. 

* “ Stone " bk. u. p So, Itaty, 1813. » viu. i. 

* The cobles frequenUy employed fnends or depeedents to execute 
their deeds of \ engeance or assault— hence the enactmects nearly alivays 
refer to authors of crime m the i^nial as those chiefly charged vnth the 
deed. The lav of the 6th of Toly. 12^ was attenuated on this poic^ 
as we shall see, by its recogniwn ^ a single leader or ” captain ” of the 
crune, the others being only punished as accessories. 
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fugidve mminal. AH other nobles who, without bang 
dinKt accomplices in the crime, hare had any share ia it, 
arc sentenced to a fine of two thousand hrt; if foiling 
to pay this, thdr property Is confiscated, and thdr kins- 
men or guarantors bound to pay it m their stead. But 
when the crime in question was that of inflicting serious 
bodily hurt, the doer of the deed and its instigators 
were sentenced to a fine of trro thousand hrt. If refus- 
ing to pay the penalty, their hands were chopped off; 
if escaping the reach of jusricc, their possessions were 
sacked, their funds conflscated, and thdr goirantora 
bound to pay the fine, but with the usual right of le- 
imbursement from the sums confiscated by the State. 
For slighter oflcnces, slighter penalties were adjudged. 
In every case the guilty were forbidden to hold any 
public office until five years had elapsed. For murderous 
attempts, the sworn testimony of the injured person or 
his nearest relation, together with that of two witnesses 
to the public voice on the matter Oanment dt fuhUtca 
fama^, was considered sufficient proof of the crime ; nor 
was It necessary for the two witnesses to have seen the 
crime actually committed. This was the clause most 
obnorious to the nobles. In general they were little 
disturbed by threatened punishment, even of the severest 
kind, since they always hoped to escape it. But they 
were roused to fury as well as alarm, when measures 
were taken for the rigorous enforcement of the penalties 
presmbed. And this was precisely the chief intent and 
soul of the enactments. The whole course of procedure 
enjoined by them was almost as summary as that of 
mamal law, and allowed much weight to public 
opinion, which, in the midst of party strife, was no 
trustworthy guide. The close union prevailing m 
assodations bad made ordinary legal procedure very 
difficult, if not impossible. Hence it was ordained that 
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whenever a crime was |>erpetratcd, the Fodesta was 
bound to discover its author within five, or at most 
ci^ht days, according to the gravity of the deed, under 
pain, in case of neglect of loss of office and a fine of five 
hundred lire for minor offences. In such case, however, 
the Captain was charged to take the matter in hand, and 
subject to the same penalties. All shops were then to 
be closed, the ardsans called to arms, and the Gonfalonier 
to be on the alert to punish all recusants. But when the 
Fodesti discovered the crinunal, and it was a case ot 
bomidde, he and the Gonfalonier together were to nng 
the tocsin without wdting for the sentence of the court, 
and assembling the thousand selea men, proceed to 
demolish the houses belonging to the aimmaL The 
guild-masters were prompt Co obey the Captain's 
summons. When slighter offences were in question 
the criminal's houses were not destroyed until sentence 
had been passed.^ It should be remarked that this 
pulling down of houses was never earned to the point of 
total demolition, and, particularly in cases of petty 
crimes, the Gonfalonier and Fodesta alway'S settled buore* 
hand what damage should be wrought’ 

Very severe penalties were imposed both on injured 
persons failing to denounce cnmc,3 and on the makers of 
false accusations 4 When one of the people received 
hurt through joimng in some quarrel of me nobles, or in 
cases of confiict between master and man, the enactments 
were not applied, and the common law was again enfbrced.5 

* Rubric F G and V B. 

* This IS derived bolh from the terms of the enactmenU and from the 

chroiuder& According to the tatter, cnmioai* occasionally obtained 
partial compensation becaose the destmctioo of thtir property had been 
earned too far. > Rubnc su., F, G , vu., B. 

* Robnc xui., P. G. This being a codial added m 1295, it u not 
cocQMsed m C^pilation B. 

* Kobnes n., Tu., F and G. Not compnsed in B, having been added 
1111295. It should be remarl^ tbi^ to the legal phraseology of lire tune 
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Other clauses followed touching unjust appropriation of 
the people’s property on the part of the nobles, and 
obstacles mterao^ by them to bar the former from 
due receipt or income, for nhich offences, fines varying 
between one thousand and five hundred lire were pre- 
scribed in the customary way.* A noble sentenced to 
any fine was forbidden to beg or collect the amount from 
others, since this would have made it easier to commit 
deeds of vengeance in common and pay the penalty by 
means of a general subscription. Therefore any noble 
begging contributions from others was condemned to a 
spcaal fine of five hundred Urt; while all trying to 
collect money for him, as well as those supplying it^ 
were mulcted in one hundred //re* 

•'common Uw** signified Roman bw , (he Uw as prescribed bjr the 
statutei being held almost lo (be liebt ik a special or eaceptioiul code. 
But as Ibe enactments consiitoled in tbcmselves an escepUoa, with 
regard totbe statutes, tbe Utter are rdened to uhermr common b^it 
meotioned Mi*beQ tbe question was of t«otDuniapabue«.oaeci wbicb 
was subject (o tbe other, the subject muatapalit;r was alnjrs allowed 
(eiccptmg u> political concerns) lo retain its own sUtotes , bat m cases 
where these proved utsoScicnt. it had recourse to those of tbe domirutit 
citj, as though these caosUtutod the common b« 

* Rubneu., F. G.,aad w, B In Ihiscase two witnesses werealwajs 
needed to prove the offence, and on this point all the compilations, 
mcluding the rough draft, are agreed. Kegardiog the other cases, 
ComriLition Q (rutoc v) only says /rr/es/es, meaning more than one, 
that IS, two or three. On the Mb of July. 139^^;/' taler uasebanged to 
ter Ira tala, and so it stands also in rubne tu, F and G. 

It should remained that in the Itatian compilation this rubric ix, 
hasa codial that IS netlber compnsedui the draft nor erea in Fioescbi's 
compdabon, and ihi« is an addiuonal proof (hat the Italian compilation 
was of later date 'Han tbe Laliu text, of which it is generally tbe faithful 
translatiom The codicil decrees that tbe fine is to be paid to the Com* 
mnne cithef by the offending party himself or his nearest relation. 

Rubne XI., F and G, aaswenng to rubric xva . B., treats of the rights 
acquired by nobles overreal properW appertaining to the people, and 
alludes in this connection to tbe ossorutes or reUttva of the popoUm. 
This proTes that the custom of jouung in assoaatioDS was very general 
at the time, and liLewue sboww bow nearly the ties of associattoa 
resembled ties of relationship 

• Rubric zvn., F. and G^rubnc IX, B. 
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No appeal of any sort was permitted against sentences 
pronounced according to the enactments,* since these 
overruled all ordinary statutes, and it was forbidden cither 
to prorogue, suspend, or alter them, under penalty of 
incurring the severe pumshment prescribed in the General 
Conclusion.'^ 


IX. 

Thus the Enactments of Justice were framed. As 
already stated, their object was to fortify the guilds, give 
greater unity to the Government and the people, humble 
the nobles, and {Iromote the dispersal of associations. 
Only It was to be doubted whether a law of this kind 
could be fully carried out, or would not rather be violated 
by the nobles, thus sharing the fate of many earlier laws 
promulgated for the same purpose. Giano della Bella 
used his best efforts to avert this danger He had not 
compiled the enactments, nor was he m office when they 
were discussed and passed ; but he undoubtedly assisted 
in promoting them. On the 15th of February, 1293, 
shortly after they were proclaim^, he was elected to the 
“ Pnors," and on the loth of April — namely, ten days 
before his term of office expired — we 6nd that a new law, 
devised for the purpose or “fortifying” the enactments 
among which it was subscoucntly incorporated, was pre- 
sented^, discussed, and passed by all the State Councils. 

‘ Rubric XXVI., G , xxi , B 

• This “Conclusioa” is mutilated mthexziu and final nibnc of Com- 
ptlaUon B It exists in full in nibnc zxvii , F , and rubnc nr , G 

It should be noted at this point that, leaving aside other partial dis* 
panbes, those rubrics, included in Compilations G and P , and entirely 
omitted from Compilation B (svbethv as the results of later decrees, or 
actually passed at the tune when the dr^l was engrossed m its definite 
official shape, we have no means of really ascertaining, were those 
indicated in Compilabons G and F. the numbers xn^ six., and n. 
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Other clauses followed touching unjust appropriadon of 
the people’s property on the part of the nobles, and 
obst^es interpo^ by them to bar the former from 
due receipt of income, for which offences, fines ?ar)'ing 
between one thousand and five hundred lire were pre- 
scribed in the customary way-* A noble sentenced to 
any fine was forbidden to beg or collect the amount from 
others, ancc this would have made it easier to ownniit 
deeds of vengeance in common and pay the penalty by 
means of a general subscription. Therefore any noble 
b^ging contributions from others was condemned to a 
special fine of five hundred Itrei while all trying to 
collect money for him, as well as those supplying iti 
were mulcted in one hundred lire * 

“eonunoa law* ugtu£ed Roman law . the taw i$ prescribed bj tbs 
statotes being held almost ta Uie lisht <4 a speoal or ezcepUocial code. 
But as tbe enactments coouituted to tbcnueUea an exception, mtb 
regard ta the sUtates, tbe tatter are referred to x^bvenreemmeniiirtt 
mentioned. When tbe qoe&oa wasof tn-omuniapaliues, one of vbi^ 
was «bject to tbe other, tbe sabject mooiapabt; aas alwap alloaed 
(excepting is poLbeal concerns) to retain its own statates . bot in cases 
where these proreduisuSaeat, ithadrecoorse to those of tbe dominant 
Qty.as tbou^ these constituted tbeconuson law 

* Rubncix., P. C.,aod tl. B In this case two witnesses were alwajs 

needed to prove the oBeace, and on this point all tbe compilatiaa^ 
locloding the rough draft, are agreed. Regarding the other cases, 
OjmpUation B (rabne ▼ ) only says ter lates, meaning more than one, 
tf^ is, two or three. On theOtfa of Julr lap^prrfateswaschaogedto 
ftr Ira testes, and so it stands also in mbne vl , P and G. 

It shonld be remarhed that u tbe Italian compilation Ibu nbnc ix. 
basacodicd that u neither compnsedin the draft nor even in PmesebTs 
compUahon, and this is an additional proof that the Italian compilation 
was of later date tbu the Latin text of which it is generally thelaiibful 
translation The oxLcd decrees that the fine b lobe paid to the Com' 
dune eithes' Iw the oSesding party himself or bis nearest rclahoiL 

Rubric XL, F and G., aoswerug tombnc xvl. Entreats of the ngbts 
acquired by noUes over real propert* appertaining to tbe people, and 
alludes in this conneebon to the assaaaies or reli'iees cf ti< 

This proves that the custom of jotning m assomatioos was very gencrat 
at tbe time, and lihewise shews bow nearly the ties cf a ss oci a ivm 
resembled bes of relabondup. 

■ Rubric xvu, P. and C, rabnc ix., B. 
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No appeal of any sort was permitted against sentences 
pronounced according to the enactments,* since these 
OTOTulcd all ordinary statutes, and it was forbidden either 
to prorogue, suspend, or alter them, under penalty of 
incurring the severe punishment presenbed in the General 
Conclusion.^ 


IX, 

“nius the Enactments of Justice were framed. As 
already stated, their object was to fortify the guilds, give 
greater unity to the Government and the people, humble 
the nobles, and promote the dispersal of associations. 
Only it was to be doubted whether a law of this Jdnd 
could be fully earned out, or would not rather be violated 
by the nobles, thus sharing the fate of many earber laws 
promulgated for the same purpose. Giano della Bella 
used his best efforts to avert this danger. He had not 
compiled the enactments, nor was he in office when they 
nere discussed and passed; but he undoubtedly assisted 
in promoting them On the 15th of February, 1293, 
shortly after they were proclaim^, be was clect^ to the 
“ Priors,” and on the loth of April— namely, ten days 
before his term of office expired — we find that a new law, 
devised for the purpose of fortifying ” the enactments 
among which it was subsequently incorporated, was pre^ 
seated, discussed, and passed by all the State Coundls. 

* Rubnc XXVI., G , xxl, B 

• This “ Concluaon ' is motilated ib the xxu. and final rubnc of Com* 
pUation B It exists in full >a rubnc xxvil, P., and rubnc xxv., G. 

It should be noted at this point that, leaving aside other partial dis* 
panbes, those rubnes, included in ContpiUtions G and F., and eobreJ; 
omitted froiD Compilation B. («bcUier as the results of later decree^ or 
passed at the bmenhea the draft was engrossed m its definite 
official shape, we have no means of really ascertaining), were those 
mdicatcd 10 CompOabons G. and F the numbers xvul, iix., and xx. 
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Thva additional law, one deddedly accordant with tiie 
spirit of action rather than of debate, possessed by Glano 
della Bella, was of a very simple kind. It ordained that 
another thousand men, together with one hundred and 
fifty maghtrt de lapide tt Itgnamtne and fifty pmndtit 
fortes tt roiujtf, cum honit ptccontbusjc should be ^ded to 
the force of one thousand popelani at the disposition of 
the Gonfalomcr of Justice, of the Captain and Podcsti. 
The object of this new measure was self-evident : it was 
intendai to Inflict real punishment ; to thoroughly con- 
fiscate the property and demolish the abodes of all nobles 
doing injury to the people. Accordingly the aristocrats 
were provoked to fury, and their hatred of Giano could 
no longer be testrain» But he was nowise alarmed; 
on the contrary, it spurred him to new efforts, and he 
planned another measure, that, «i carried into cffcch would 
have proved a deathblow to the nobles. 

As we have seen, the latter’s position as magistrates of 
the Guelph Socie^ still kept their power intact ; so, io 
order to humble them, Gtano proposed to deprive their 
captains of the Seal of the Society, and of its property, 
which was consderablc, and hand these over to the 
Commune. Although a Guelph, and of Guelph nation- 

' This law, draws up u foU oEBaalfann, ucoaUiaeduil^ocuroentA. 
of the CompUatwo, but stilt as a tepanle law Oa the other 

hand, ui Coapdatioas F G we bod it locorporated with the enact* 
ments it was designed to strengtheo In Compilation G it >$ dated 
April to, 1393, so alM in the Latin Code^ but is uadated u> Coopdatioa 
G. We sho^d iremark in this conneeboo that the law edited sooa^ 
is not Only incorporated With the cnactmeats m CompilatioiisF. andG, 

but in both comprises codicits of a later date — such, for mstasce, as 

giAing power to cw nearly the wholeof the ct^ and territory to an2is,cp 

to the number of 12,200 meiL Had tbu clause been passeu to Gianus 
tune, the chromders could not base failed to record iL VilUni sUtes 
that at first one thousand men only were enroUed — that is, the s^a 
number aotbonsed by the earlier enactments , the number was alter* 
wards raised to two tnousand, as ea|oiaed by the new law, and later ^ 
to four thousand (via. Jj. Therefore, even according to ViUani, the 
namber was progressively enlarged. 
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ahtf, he hoped, by this measure, to humble the power of 
the magnates.” ‘ In fact, once deprived of the seal, that 
was the symbol, as it were, of their separate endty ; once 
thdr movable property, or funds, transferred to the 
Commune, their caste irould have been notably enfeebled, 
if not destroyed, and the last stronghold of nobility lost. 
Giano’s proposal was Lkcmse justified by a law established 
by the Guelph Society, decreeing the latter to be only 
entitled to one-third of the property confiscated from the 
Ghibdlmcs, while as matter of Act it had appropriated the 
whole. Hence there was some reason for compelling the 
Society to disgorge at least the two*thirds it had unduly 
tisurp^. To nhat extent Giano's plan was fulfilled, the 
absence of documents leaves us in ignorance. Although 
the mddent is recorded by histonans,’ the Guelph Society 
long continued to exerase tyrannous rule. At any /ate 
the mere fact of proposing this law suffices to explain the 
increasing hatred develop^ a^nst Gtano, and the speedily 
visible signs of approaching disaster m the aty. 


X. 


Thereupon the people rose to the emeigency, and 
in order to be preparw for events, hastens to avert 
ail risk of foreign war by concluding peace with the 
Pisans, in spite of the latter being already reduced to 
such extremities, that the continuation of the war would 
have certainly led to their soil dcepicr humiliation Md 
abasement. But the Florenones deaded for peace in 


• VUlanJ, viiL 8. 

* After Ammlrata vrote •• For in addition to the measures 

orc^^ Guoo had deprived the Captains of the Soaetf of their seal , 
and bad provided that the funds of the said Society, which amounted to 
a large stun, should be consigned to the Commune'* (vol L bk. iv. 
p. 34^ Batcih edition, Florence, 1846-49). 
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order to “ fortify the position of the people, and lower 
the power of nobles and potentates, who often acquire 
renewed strength and vitality by war." * 

Ncgotiadons were set on foot during the Gonfalonier* 
ship of Mlgllorc Guadagni (April to June 15 , i2$3)> 
ana concluded soon afterwards during that of Dmo Coro” 
ps^L The terms arranged were : the restitution of 
prisoners ; free passage through Pisa for the merchandise 
of all communes included in the Tuscan Ijcague, and the 
same right of passage, free of duty, for Pisan merchandise 
through the States 0 / the League. For the terra of four 
years the Pisans were to contrive the election of thor 
Podesta and Captain, m such wise that one of the paif 
should alwa}S ^long to one of the communes of (he 
League, the other {o some house not rebelled a^nst the 
sam^e, and no member of the family of the Counts of 
Montefeltro was ever to be chosen. Now the Pisan leader 
who had defended the aty so valiantly, and filled (he 
offices of Podesta, Captain of the people and of war, ^ 
precisely Count Guido Montefeltro. Hence, by the 
terms of the treaty, he was now forced to leave P«5*» 
together with all the foreign Ghibellines ; and twenty-'fi'^® 
leading citizens were also to be given m hostage. Thus 
the Pisans were compelled to behave with the harshest ingra- 
titude. The count, indeed, might have made them pay 
dearly for it, being still in command of a numerous and 
most devoid army ; but be preferred to bear the insi^ 
with dignity. Appearing before the Council, he recounts 
his services to Pisa, the ill return made for them, an® 
then, having rccriv^ the monies due to him, instaaitly 
went away. The Pisans were likewise pledged to di^ 
mantle the walls of the fortress of Pontedera, and 
up the trenches ; farther, to recall to the aty all the lead- 


VQbni,vui. 2. 
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ing Guelph exiles. On the other hand, Florence was to 
give back their castle of Monte-Cuccob, and all thdr 
other possessions in Val d'Era. * 

Having thus put an end to what seemed for the 
moment their wealthiest concern, the Florentines de- 
voted more ene^ to the less important undertakings 
on hand Various districts or cities, such as Poggibonsi, 
Certaldo, Gambassi, and Cudgnano were reduced to sub- 
mission. The Counts Guidiwcre deprived of junsdiction 
over numerous domains in the upper valley of the 
Amo Also possession was resumed of many others in 
the Mugello, which had been tU^ally usurped by the 
said Counts Guidi, the Ubaldim, and other powerful 
lords A commission of three burghers of the lower 
class was then appointed to estimate all possessions ap- 
pertaining to the city and its territory. These com- 
missioners likewise cleared the lands of the St. Eustachio 
Hospital, near Florence, of many unlawful occupants, and 
put the estate under the direct protection of the Consuls 
of the Calimala Guild. > Another fact should also be 
noted, if only to prove what universal energy was dis- 
played at this juncture by the Florentine people who, as 
Villani phrases it, “were heated with presumption and 
consciousness of power.” A certain man fled to Prato 
after committing some crime, and was given refuge 
there. The Republic immediately demanded his extra- 
dition, and on Prato’s refusal, sentenced the Commune 
to a fine of ten thousand lire and the surrender of the 
criminal, despatching a smglc messenger with a letter 
to this effect. As the authorities of Prato were still 
recalatrant, war was promptly declared, horse and foot 
called to arms, and the town was ^ally compelled 

• Villani, vuu 2 : Ammtraio, ad anRum. vol 1 pp. 339 - 

* Ibid vnu 2 , Amminto^ %oI 1. pp 3^0, 341 
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order to “ fortify the position of the people, and lower 
the power of nobles and potentates, who often aojiiirs 
rented strength and vitahty by war."* 

Negotiations were set on foot during the Goafaloaicr- 
ship of NligUore Guadagnl (April 15 to June 15, ia 93 )» 
and concluded soon afterwards during that of Dino Coo- 
p;^m. The terms arranged were : the restitudoa of 
prisoners ; free passage through Pisa for the mcrchaniss 
of ail aiminuncs included in the Tuscan I-cague, and ^ 
same right of passage, free of duty, for Pisaa nicrtiunshse 
through the States of the League. For the term of 
years the Pisans were to contrive the elecrioa of thef 
Podcsti and Captain, in such wise one of the pur 
should always belong to one of the communes of the 
League> the other (o some house not rebelled gainst the 
sam^e, and no member of the family of the ^unts of 
Moatefeltro was ever to be chosen. Now the Pisaa Icadff 
who had defended the Qtj so valiantly, and filled the 
offices of Podesti, Captain of the people and of war, waa 
precisely Count Guido Montefcltro. Hence, by the 
terms of the treaty, he was now forced to leave Rs*» 
togetherwith all the foreign GhibcJIincs ; and tweaty-firc 
leading citixens were also to be given in hostage. Thus 
the Hsans were compelled to behave with the harshest iDgr*’ 
titude. The count, indeed, might have made them p*T 
dearly for it, bang still in command of a numerous asd 
most devotrd army ; but he preferred to bear ilw insult 
with di^ty. Appearing before the Council, he recounts 
his services to Pisa, the ill return made for them, ana 
then, having reedv^ the roonie due to him, insta^f 
went away. The Fisans were likewise pledg^ to 
mantle the walls of the fortress of Poatedera, and 
up the trcncha ; farther, to recall to the city all the les“* 
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ing Guelph exiles. On the other hand, Florence was to 
give back their castle of Monte-Cuccoli, and all thar 
other possessions in Val d'Era. * 

Having thus put an end to what seemed for the 
moment their wealthiest concern, the Florentines de- 
void more energy to the less important imdertakings 
on hand Various districts or castles, such as Poggibonsi, 
Ccrtaldo, Gambassi, and Cutignano were reduced to sub- 
mission. The Counts Gmdiwcre depnved of jurisdiction 
over numerous domains in the upper valley of the 
Amo. Also possession was resumed of many others in 
the Mugello, which had been illegally usurped by the 
said Counts Guidi, the Ubaldini, and other powerful 
lords. A commission of three burghers of the lower 
class was then appointed to estimate all possessions ap- 
pertaining to the aty and its territory These com- 
missioners likewise cleared the lands of the St. Eustaduo 
Hospital, near Florence, of many unlawful occupants, and 
put the estate under the du’ect protection of the Consuls 
of the Calimala Guild > Another lact should also be 
noted, if only to prove what universal eneigy was dis- 
played at this juncture by the Florentine people who, as 
Villant phrases it, “were heac«l with presumption and 
consaousness of power ” A wrtain man fled to Prato 
after committing some enme, and was given refine 
there. The Republic immediately demanded his extra- 
dition, and on Prato’s refusal, sentenced the Commune 
to a fine of ten thousand lire and the surrender of the 
criminal, despatching a single messenger with a letter 
to this effect. As the authorities of Prato were still 
recalcitrant, war was promptly declared, horse and foot 
called to arms, and the town was ^ally compelled 


' a ; Afflmknto,«<t annum, voL upp. aia 

• Ibid MU a, ARuiu«t0kT0l.i.pp.340,j4i 
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to yield tts point. “And this is how ths hot-hloodsd 
Florentines managed their affairs.” * 


XL 

Just when all was safe and eraoiju3 outside the salls» 
the worst of dangers began in the aty. The nobles were 
determined to prerent the Enactments of Justice host 
taHng e5cct» zad accordingly coatrired that after ail 
attacks upon the people, the offenders should be cited 
before judges belonging to their own party. Hissc 
conducted the tnal to their advantage, and thus the 
Podesta, without bwr.g aware of it, punished the innocent 
instead of the guilty. For the nobiss shcJtcrtd evildoers, 
protected their fellow associates and on CTC 37 attempt to 
enforce the law, did their best to raise nos. All these 
proceedings were fiercely combated by the peopis under 
the guidance of Giano dei^ Bella, who was always rdteraasg 
the cry, “ Perish the dty rather than jusaoe 1 ” Accord- 
ingly public feeling became so Infiamed that the most 
sanguinary measures were threatened in retaliation co ^ 
noWes. The first family to meur the worst penalties 
decreed by the enactments were the GallL One of th^ 
line having cuirtally wounded a Florentine merchant m 
France, their dwellings to Florence were dcniotisfccd.^ 

* ViCaai, mi a , asd " Croeica* of Ibe ptfado B. 

* Ibtd. Tu. t. Cocipag>i grws a <iidercst v«n.oa is voL t 
Ht reiites tbit the efietsders w«re d the 

Wgr-g Cocfijaaier at tb« Uae, had to <IfTOlrW> thcif dw«l£ji;p. yV 
tuv« ai^iereil to VUIiot, mtei ibe fact t9 have ocesnd 
Ibe &nl Gaafil«ner, Rf.SoIi ^ c&ce freea Febrsary 15^ 
Arrfl I5tb).wbefeas Cqapa^ held the Gai:filaa.ervbig Ifota 1“**^ 

K> Acgait IS, IS93. U is scarcely Frt>bibf« tba csoU tuve t*** 
Ihe trst occasioa ca %bicti lb« cnactssc&U *tie essfcKni It J* 
kaosratbitOxipiSiirsCbfosicIo tv oalr cxta&t la ofptcs ditud a-Jw 
bS5 bait, aikl thertf ore probabt^ evOxasg btodert, s^tsrxasi, *xi 
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This instance easily prepared the way for sterner measures. 
The people clamoured for new and more vigorous sen- 
tences ; therefore it was feared, says Compagm, “ that 
were the accused left unpunished, the rector would be 
left to bear the brunt, and thus no accused person was 
granted impunity.” The fury of the nobles reached 
Its cUmax, and they complained, with some show of 
reason, that “ if a horse at full gallop chanced to whisk 
its tad in the face of a fopciano, or some one m a crowd 
pushed against another man’s breast, or small children 
came to blows, there was no reason why their property 
should be ruined on such slender pretext.” ^ 

Accordingly they conceived the idea of conspinng to 
the bo^y hurt of Giano, the ringleader and head of the 
people, and thus getting rid of him for ever. To 
compass his assassination seemed easy, by reason of his 
straightforward impetuosity and mcautiousness. He 
had great mHuence over the populace, but even this 
^vas a point open to attack. As we have seen, the Lesser 
Guilds and the populace lived by petty industry and small 
trades carried on within the aty ; and their cluef prohts 
being derived from noble customers, the latter had much 
ascendancy over them and no few adherents in their 
ranks. Besides this, a certain amount of jealousy had 

additioos nude bf its tnasenbers. Compagm s chronology is olten 
extremely vague. \Vb>le Goolalooier be may have undoubtedly seen 
soma sentences executed , but the tint sentence on the nobles scems' 
to have been carried oat as related by ViUam, and also corrobo r ated 
by Coppo Stefam, bk. ul. rubnc Ammuato, voL L p 33S, 
and other historuos of nvight. Some years after tbe first pabhca- 
tron of this essay. Professor XbtS^ Boichmst product the famous 
vvorkfnie " Histonsche Zeitschnfl," xuv p 313, J&70) that raised the 
very heated controversy as to (he anthenbcity of Dmo Compagm s 
Chronicle. At a later period Professor Del Lungo’a learned volumes 
induced the Gertuaa scholar to cede many of the points la dispute. 
Accordingly we may still contmoe to refer to Dmo C^nagni, although 
not without careful sifbng and discnmination. > 

' Compagm, >• la, p 55, 
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•already sprung up between the lowest class and the 
wcil-to-do burghers, who, being nuinly concerned in the 
export and import trade,* were independent of the nobles, 
hated them, and sought their destruction. Nevcrtbcless 
these burghers could not approve of Glano’s attempts to 
rouse the ambidon and increase the strength of the lowest 
class, which was disgusted at being excluded from the 
Government and yearning to have a share m it 

Another element of strife was soon to be introduced by 
the clecdon of Pope Boniface VJII. (December, 1294) 
This Pontiif had an immoderate appetite for temporal 
power, and believed that owing to the interregnum of 
the Empire, its rights could now be assumed by the 
Papacy throughout Italy and Europe. He was paidcu* 
larlv aiuQous to increase bis power In Florence, the 
leading aty of Tuscany, where his own predecessors 
had appointed Charles of Anjou to the post of imperial 
vicar. Therefore be qvnekly began to open negodadons 
with the nobles, whose present weakness incrca^ thetf 
readiness Co come to terms with him, and who would 
have willingly resumed the government of the dty m 
his name, just as their Ghib^nc ancestors had often 
held it in the name of the emperor. But this_ was 
naturally opposed by the burghers, who being determined, 
on the contrary, to mamUin the liberty and mdcpendencc 
of the RMublic, could no^ albeit staunch Guelphs, side 
with the Pope at that moment. 

Secret intngucs between Boniface and the nobles were 
now earned on through the Spmi, rich Florentine mer- 
chants, who, as bankers to the Cuna, had agents in Rome. 
The first step hazarded was to call to Tuscany a certam 
Giovanni di Celoaa,* who was already on the march 
towards Italy with several hundred men, in response to 
a summons from the Pope and the nobles. The latter, 

• Kt^rebap VI of this work. • Jean of Chalons m Burgundy 
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intending to use his force for their own cndi/h'ad made 
him many promises, and with the concurrence, it would 
seem, of certain of the burghers. But the aifair digged, 
and men’s passions were now outstripping the poUucal 
mansuvres employed to feed the dame. Accordingly, 
without further delay, it was decided to hatch a scheme 
for the murder of Giano dcUa Bella. ‘‘The shepherd 
struck down, his flock wiU be scattered,” so said the 
nobles. 

Only, as it fell out, the party in favour of craft pre- 
vailed over the side preferring violence. At this moment 
frequent excesses, perpetrated by the people, remained 
unpunished through the pusillanimity of the judges. 
The butchers in particular, led by one Pccora, an 
audacious ruffian, who had publldy threatened the 
SigDOry, committed worse outrages from day to day. 
Hence, at the popular meetings frequently held by Giano, 
the nobles, knowing his love of justice, would whet Ms 
Indignation by saying, “Dost not see the violence of 
the butchers ? Dost not sec the insolence of the judges, 
who, by threatening to punish the rectors when the &me 
of investigation arrives,* wrest unjust favours from them ? 
Suits are suspended for three or four years, and sentences 
never pronounced ” Thereupon the loyal Giano would . 
promptly reply, “ May the city pensh, rather than this 
state of things be continued' Let laws be framed to 
repress all this wickedness ” And then the nobles would 
maliciously hasten to inform judges and butchers that 
Giano meant to crush them with new laws.a In pursuance 
of this cunning scheme, they suggested a law against 
exiles, m the hope of soon bdng able to apply it to Giano 
himself. It seems that he was on the point of falling 

* It u known that the Podests, Captain, and many other magistrate, 
were subjected to an invesbgatioa or itnda<alo, on retiring from ot£ce; 

' Dmo Compagm, 1 13 , VUbuu, vu) 10 
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Into the trap, but received timely warning. So then, 
refiislnff to hear another word, either from friends or foes, 
he foroade that any law whatever should be proposed, 
and threatened his enemies with death. Accordingly the 
meeting only served to increase the general heat and 
ferment.* 

The nobles were not to be checked so easily. Seeing 
that Giano stiiJ retained many fnends, and tbst there iras 
no hope of conquering by craft, they held a private 
sitting in the church of San Jacopo Oltramoi, to discus 
what should be done , and violent measures were once 
more suggested. Giano*s personal enemy, Betto Fresco* 
baldi, the same who had once struck him in the face at 
San Piero Schcraggio, spoke to this effect ; “ Let us cast 
off this slavery ; let us arm and rush to the Piazza ; let 
us kill both friends and enemies of the popular class, as 
many as we £nd of them, so that neither ourselves not 
our sons may ever be crushed by them.” But the 
promoters of intngue nere again m opposition, and Baldo 
della Tosa repli^ very quietly, “The wise knight’s 
counsel Is good, but too risky, smee, should the schone 
fail, we should all perish. Fust let us conquer (our 
enemies) by cunning, and excommunicate them with sofe 
words. . . . And when thus excommunicated, let us harry 
them in such sort that they can never lift their heads 
again-”* 

But quite suddenly a fittmg op^rtunity for violence 
spontaneously arose. Corso Donati, one of the most 
powerful and arrogant of Florentines, induced some of his 

’ Difio Compaaoi, L 13. TbeantbordocsnotczpUuithenatarecithese- 
meeUngs la which nobles ai>d people were brought tegether. They 0^ 
tuve been pnrate or prelinuoary assemblies. ButnenattbeCooncilsof 
theGoelph Sooety,asalsaat tho-e of tbe Podesta,Qoblesaad people sat 
together, and theretore tud yontiniul opooitmuties for Ul^g over 
ailairi the Slate and discossug proposed bills 

• Piao Compagni, 1. 15. 
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followers to assault Messer ^mone Galastroni, and a not 
ensued in which one man was lulled and tivo wounded. 
Both sides laid complaints; but when the affair was 
brought before the judges charged to try the case, one 
of them, influenced by the usu^ party spirit, arranged 
that the notary should reverse the depositions of the 
•witnesses. 'When the case, thus garblM, ivas brought 
before the Podcsti, Glano di Luemo, he acquitted Donati, 
and condemt^cd Galastroni. Thereupon the people who 
had witnessed the not, and knew all the circumstances, 
rose to arms, shouting through the streets “ Perish the 
Podcsti ; he shall pensh by tire ' '* They nude for the 
palace, faggots in hand, to burn down the door, and 
expecting- to be actively assisted by Giano della Bella. 
.But, on the contrary, he sided with the mamstrates, 
whose authority he invanably held in respect. Neverthe- 
less, the door of the Podesu’s palace was consumed, his 
horsey and chattels were stolen, his men captured, and 
his papers scattered and tom And as many persons 
knew him to possess indictments against them, they took 
care to destroy his offiaal documents. He and his wift 
contrived to escape to an adjoining house, and obtained 
refuge there. Corso Donaa, who was. m the palace at 
the time, sa«d his life by flying from roof to roof. 

The Councils assembled the next day, and for tlu 
honour of the RepubUc decided to restore all the 
Podcsti’s stolen property to pay him his salary and send 
him away. Thus order was re-established at once, but 
public feeling was still very inflamed, and the nobles saw 
that the moment for wreaking vengeance on Giano had 
finally arrived In fact, some of the people were his foes, 
owing to the numerous calumnies purposely launched 
against him, and among others the charge of having 
promoted decrees to the hurt of the judges and butchers ; 
some, again, were funous because he had sided with the 
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Podesta, while others denounced him as the author of the 
not. Accordingly, proSting by the general , confusion 
and uncertainty, his enemies succeeded in obtaining the 
premature election of a Signory opposed to his views; 
and he was speedily cited before the new magistrates on 
the charge of having caused the disturbance. At this 
the whole aty rose m tumult Some desired his con- 
demnation ; but the populace hastened' to assume his 
defence Thereupon he decided to go ‘aw^y, and left 
Florence on the jth of March, 1295, for he shrank from 
being the cause of avU strife, hop^ that his' departure 
would open the eyes of the wiser citizens, ‘and tlut the 
latter would speedily procure his recall. .However, m 
this his calculations were at fault, for he had many more 
enemies than he imagined Accordingly he was'sentenced 
in contumacy m the name of the enactments" he had 
u^ed, and of which he was held to be the author. ' The 
Pope hastened to congratulate the Florentines, snd Giioo 
realised that his star had set. So, acting with his' usual 
impetuosity, he unhesitatingly removed to France, where 
he possess^ some share in the Pazzi bank, and died 
there in exile His Florentine houses were demolished, 
his ^ends and reJadons condemned to punishment, but 
the Enactments of Justice long remained in force.* With 
regard to Giano, 'ViUani remarks that “ every one who 
became a leader of the people or the masses' in Fiorcnce 
was invariably deserted.” He adds that “ on account of 
this novelty, there was great perturbation and change in 
the people and city of Florence, and that henceforth the 
artisans and populace had little power over the Commune 

* We have pleased this oanative from Wlam and CoQipa.?oi. en* 
deavounng to maLe theu- accouots agree, although this is no easy bsli, 
seeing that the tnoareat odds on many points. Accordingly v.e baie 
tned to collect ail the details given by both which arc not m contra' 
dt^ioo. Compagoi, 1 z6, zy, Villani, vnj. 8. 
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and that the government remained in the grasp of rich and 
powerful burghers." * 


These concludme words from the chronicle of a skilled 
observer such as Viliam enable us to understand more com- 
pletely the general character of the revolution described ; 
for as this was the natural outcome of many preceding 
disturbances, its study throws a new light on earlier events. 

When the Florentines succeeded in destroying the 
castles of feudal and Ghibclline nobles scattered over their 
territory, and in forcing the conquered to inhabit the 
dty, the Republic became split, as wc have seen, in two 

f iarties, constantly at strife i the one compo^ of Ghibel- 
me lords, the other of Guelph pofolani. When the 
HohenstauiFens of Naples and Puermo called all the 
Ghibelhnes of Italy to arms, the magnates of the party 
took the lead in Tuscany, with Fredenc and Manfred to 
back them, again dominated Florence and drove out the 
Guelphs. But when the Swabians fell and were replaced 
by the House of Anjou, the Empire became weakened, 
and Italian policy took a new turn. The Guelphs once 
more tnumphed m Florence, and the democratic element 
‘ ahtady constituting the real strength of the State, wreaked 
vengeance on the GhibcUines, who seemed to he almost 
anmhilated. Only as it chanced, at this moment, the 
Guelphs were spht into two factions, the nobles on one 
side, the people on the other ; and ^s division led to* 
another and-,cqually bitter struggle, undertaken for the 
purpose of crushing the magnates outright. Thus the 
latter were driven to crave admission to the guilds, to 
assume democratic habits, and even to discard their old 


* Vimni, loc. cit. 
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fimily Dimes, unless rtsigacd to exclusion from the 
government. After a prolooecd senes of different legal 
measures and revolutions, the Enactments of Justice finely 
achieved the aim that the Florentine Ilcpubhc had so long 
— and, indeed, from Its birth— kept in. view, namely, the 
triumph of d^ocracy. 

But the Hepubhc comprised the populace as vrell as the 
people ; and although both orders were united m fighting 
the nobles, they split apart as soon as their common vic- 
tory was assured. Thus the party of the rich burghers, 
or Greater Guilds, gradually sprang toto being At fin>t 
there were twelve of these guilds, and they seemed to be 
at one with the nine Lesser Trades, afterwards increased to 
fourteen ; but, as time went on, these fell more widely 
apart from the remaining seven, and strictly Greater, 
Guilds, and b^ao to simple against them, thus con- 
stituting the pany of the neb burghers or fopoi» grasi9. 
The formation and successful career of this party, so Jong 
at the head of the Govenunent, dates, as Villanl tells 
us, from the defeat of Giano d^a Bella, whose down- 
‘ fall was caused by the temporary alliance of the nobles 
and the more powerful section of the people. The 
Utter soon divided both from the nobles and lower class, 
was eaually victorious over either party, and constituted 
one of the most eneigetic, sharp-witted, and intelhgenc 
democracies of wUch lustory has record. It comprised 
the richest and most vigorous section of the people, Iwown 
for that reason as the ^f<?h gram, and gr^ually became 
master of the aty. And albeit this state of things was a 
natural result of past revolutions, it was undoubt^y pre- 
apitated by the Enactments of Justice. These had been 
promoted by Giano, with the rid of the people, to be 
used as a wmpon against the nobles. He fell a victun to 
the latter, when they hoodwinked the people by feigning 
to unite with them for the nonce. It was certainly 
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JUStthcTTgainst hisownTvill A^lGiano helped to pr^ 
note the formation of a party, that, issuing 
nrtdc of the nobles and populaci, finally 
■Eke from all partidpadonm the go’retnment of Hore ■ 
For a long time, at any rate, this party raiKd the ^ 
of the Republic to a very lofty height, and direct 
policy for more than a ccntiiry. The moment o ' 
sohdauon coindded with that in ■which Florence 
the sac of Italian culture, and hence of the general 
culture of Europe. Nor is there any cause to be sur- 
prised by the vast intellectual, political, and mora sue 
of the commercial democracy of Florence. In the ay 
the HohenstaufFen, the Italian aristocracy 
consututed the most culdvated and civilised part or 
tunou; ail grat pobcical questions, and tn® g 
struggles between the Papacy and the Empire, m 
the whole of Europe took so lively a share, * 

carried on by that class. The Court of Fredenc u. n 
Uen the headquarters of those contests, and the m 
d^mg centre of mental light m the world at the u • 
The language spoken there was the language of 
the Court was sceptical, and the first poets P d 
or barons. The Emperor Frederic, his son 
h» secret^, Pjcr della Tigna, gave n,Ucd 

nMes of the Italian muse. It was a pnvileg^ ,,,ned the 
<^cr, in which literature and sdcnce still jj^on 

“^^isdcs of cluvalry and scholasticism. lauded 

ot F^ch and Proven^il masters, th^ P^ \n 

imaginary woman or some fantastic ana uni^ ^ 


tome Imaginary woman or some fantastic and .1 to cast 

^oJlely artificial verse. They were neva 
w moiiarval and conventional forms. A repobh<^» 

♦‘Owever, the merchants and working men q world* 

Jim opcijiy of Florence, vreie ^ Uie 

foimdiag banfe and business firms f^dencc* slwap 
»hd the West*, they wtre studying Jurispru 
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and everywhere dcmonitratiag a special aptitude Cot 
framing laws, creatiag new m^tunoas, and ditecdag vast 
concerns. By this means they acc^uired that pra ctic a l 
knowledge of mankind and the universe, that sense of truth 
and reality, so cotircly absent from pre-existent literatures, 
and peoscly rtouired to ori^nate the first literature of 
the modem worid- 

Naturally, however, those merchants, solely versed m 
commerce a^ local politics, lacked the breadth and 
loftiness of thought, the mental culture and refinement 
seeded to sedve ^e hard problem without help. -At the 
same moment, Florence, the most active and intcUigent 
of Italian irpubScs, was enduring the series of great 
and radical changes, already described, which after much 
sanguinary strife and a new rearrangement of sodal condi- 
dons, suddenly raised her to a truly fortunate position. 
Owing to her successes in war, Florence now commanded 
e v er y highway of commerce, and, by the amazingly rapid 
extension of her trade, was enabled to acquire cughty and 
no longer contested prcp o adcranctt la T uscany and b^me 
its cluef as well as Its central acy. The actual antagonism 
between the Pope and the Angevins, together with the 
altered condidoos of the Empire, enabled her to steer 
caunotsly between those rival powers and assume for the 
first time great and genuine p<mtjcal importance in Italy. 
Thus the extent of her coac e nis and the erde of her ideas 
were smultaneously enlarged. The two meet inteli-geat 
and most bosdle classes of her ddzecs, namely, the now 
powerful traders and the nobles now reduced to equality 
with them, became transformed and definitely fiised m one 
class dating the course of thdr fierce confiict, excluding, on 
the one hand, the lowest order of the people, and on the 
other, those of the nobles who, whether aspiring to absolute 
role or obstinately clinging to feudal zsd the 

authority of the Empire, -remained bUndly opp^ed to 
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municipal institutions wWch were nevertheless predestined 
to triumph. Need we then feel surprised if at this moment 
art and literature put forth their fairest blossoms, and in the 
life-giving air of freedom were seen to expand their leaves 
and sh^ their fragrance through the world > It is enough 
to read the records and glance at the laws of the Republic 
in order to discern that in the closing years of the fourteenth 
century a new spirit was stirring the people and a new sun, 
as it were, rising in the sky. 

Every page of the chronicles records the undertaking of 
very important pubhc works, the erection of city squares, 
canals, bridges, and walls. And simultaneously with these, 
the most enduring monuments of modern art were spring- 
ing up from the ground. During the same period Arnolfo 
di Cambio workra on the Baptistery, began the church ot 
Santa Croce, and, according to the chroniclers, received 
from the Signory a solemnly worded order to reconstruct 
the old cathedral from the foundations bv erecting a new 
one “ of the most magnificent design the mmd of man 
could conceive, rendering it worthy of a heart expanded to 
much greatness by the union of many spirits m one ’* * 
Undoubtedly it was then that Arnolfo laid the first stone 
of the fane considered by many the finest church in the 
world. At the same time a great number of monumental 
buildings and public works were being also earned on 
Santo Spirito, for instance, Orsammichele, and Santa Mana 
Novella. In 1299 Arnolfo likewise began the Palace of 
the Signoria, anodier marvel of modern architecture, that 
seems to be so thoroughly 5 n character with the Republic 
and expressive of the youthful vigour then animating the 
Florentine people. In the same year the construction of new 
• This famed decree, quoted in Del MigUore's "Fircoie lllustrata" 
(Fioreoce, Rico, voLi p 6 ,aadrepe 3 .tid by numerous writers, a 
certainly a very beautiful one, but the ongina! document of it has never 
been discovered, and the form m which it has come down to us tends to 
the belief that some changes at least must have been nude in it by a 
modern band. 
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Wills, ssspecdcd sLicc laSj. wss also resunicd. And 
chiirciws, p.ilic bmldir.gs, aad priTSts palaces were nsng 
O’! all sides, Giotto’s bnish was cmploj^ to corer tttir 
wails with a liTish prc^itson of lofty acd iisnsottal oxapo- 
adocs ; scniptiirc rivaiisd painting in decorating temples 
with imperishable works, and gave birth to the Tcscaa 
school that was afterwards to cnlmimte la Dccatsllo, 
Ghiberti, the Ddla Robl^ and Michelangelo. What, 
too, arc the names most freqiKntly occsnng in the records 
cf those times, and amid the struggles promoting or 
followup the Enactments of Jusscs? At every tem, 
araong the Priom, the Gcnfalocicrs, and ambassadofs, or at 
hot debates in connol, we meet with Dante ALglueri, Bru> 
cetto lAtini, Giovanni VtUaai, Djio Ccenpagni, and Gcldo 
Cavalcano, the creators of Italizn po e try axd prose. The 
Divine Comedy bristio with ccconuaj allisicos to the 
eren», amid wh,ch it was coacerved, and which all seeza to 
be infonaed by the same spint, since, evea in a thoasaad 
vaiyiag garbs, it always asserts is idendty. Th e r e f or e 
the Esactmens of Jcstice are nether the work of a single 
individual, nor suddenly improvised by Giano Bella, 
but rather the ootcome of many revolcticss : a body of 
sstetes i^onsg and cxplaicmg the desnite form and 
character the Florenunc Republic. The «aTT?p character, 
albeit less splenihdly display^ appertained in varying 
degree to the other Itahui commones. But of them all 
Fl^ecce was ever the most original and bnlHast cxamjde. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER VIIL 

Ax tt IS cfcsuiuj la aHais ea « tectesij 

amea ccaccraisg ti» Tfarmtea « Jbsc£. S£scr SflrioS mi 
frU. PertSe, »tea iocrbtcj wtxm Eo!esre*e of 1*71 

f* lesjiej tie cxsls la cLeck, lock n f» jaaiel tie ftsisS' 
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tine enjictmenu of 1193 had been copied from those. But the 
Bolognese statutes of tajt hating nerer been unearthed, the hj'po- 
theus met with little favour When Prof. Gaudena edited the 
“Ordinamenu sacrata et ucratissuna” of Bologna in 1282-84 
(Bologna, the Merlanl Press, 1888), he noted their marked resem- 
blance to the Enactments of Justice of I293, and considered it to 
be beyond a doubt that the latter had been derived from the former. 
Indeed he svent to the point of asserting as a fact “Che in genere 
I nrolgimentt e gh ordmi di Fuerue non furono che I’lmitatione di 
qneUi di Bologna" (Preface, p. v ) 

The decided injustice of this last assertion has been already pointed 
out by Dr. Hartwig, in hu recent preaous work on Florentine history 
(“Em Menschenalter Plorencinuche Geschichtc, 1230-1293” (Frei- 
burg, 1889-91), extracted from vols. i., 11., and v of the “Deutsche 
Zeitschnft fUr Geschichtwissenschaft*') For in truth Florentine laws 
and msutuQont issue very directly firom the history of Florentine 
society and Florentioe resolutions, which are very ditferent from those 
of Bologna. 

As to the other question, that is, whether the Florenune enact- 
ments, of t293 tvere really denved from the Bologna statutes of 1282, 

I feel considerable doubt, and believe that no dehnite solution can 
be reached until fresh researches m the Florenee Archives have corro- 
borated the result of Prof Gaudenzi’s studies of Bolognese docn- 
meats. Meanwhile I need merely remark — That the people's 
struggles with the magnates, and the hanh and often cruel lawspromul- 
gated agamst them, were not cicluswcly confined to Florence, but 
incidents of very common occurrence in the history of oar communes. 
Notwithstanding many poiuu of general reiembUnce, these conSicts 
and laws I'aned very much in different communes. Hence, in order 
to prove to what extent the Bolognese enacimenu served u models 
for those of Florence, it is not enough to compare the tw-o codes and 
note their reipeciive dates. As plainly prosed by the events we have 
related, and addiuooally confirmed by all the later researches of 
Hanwi& Del Lungo, and Perrens, the Florenune ordinances are found 
to be a synthesis of other and much earlier laws against the nobles, 
and sometimes literal reproductions of them. The enactments them- 
sclies quote alaw of iaS6 frequently mennoned by histonans, and, as 
we have seen, even the *'Con$ulte”of izSa refer to an earlier law against 
the nobles. These anterior laws are the veritable source of the 
Florentine enactments, which, however, are not solely designed, like 
the Bolognese ordinance^ for the repression of the nobles, bat to 
promote the transfer of the governsneot to the Greater Guilds, a change 
already inaugurated in Florence as far back as 1250. It is this doable 
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psTpoee co^msctss tliftr specxEc chaMcter. It cs ta 

KCttUt^ BSTc ^ Lon a t]se Flarencc ArcHiss ui coSize 
t^rr^ Midi tioie cf Bcla^si bdcn isaiizg t}i2t t^e Er .i rt aesa ct 
JsKicc, u fecslaxij coaaeettd wa& t&e «r&s>e co^u«e of f^sacue 
t-iiOff, were oere copia of tie Bolo^eu ordiiuace*. Pro/eusr 
Gaa4e^** paKicmaat do bono7;f to tit hlttoricJ rcteticK. But I 
rtataxe ta repeat rV-if, ia aj opinion, its qaetDOS caaaot be real!)’ 
teuSed tntbost &eth tsracgauoa cf tte Koreaune roU*. Hu tvk 
u BOir beiag carried on hj Slgpor Salnai^ aad I tope ttat be car 
Babe toce new tad p*o stable d.tcomy. Tbe pn^ec it istestuisg 
eaaosb a solaooa. 
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la asaiae dcasai acta. Ilbet defcntioaao et etccaanonaa Mag- 
natsa Cinasa et cesiarat note^oe, te errsure rolaae « 
unidaacsibu Mapassa soa pretuada, rteepuraa per ce Bax. 
de AspeteUe ootansa aobilU MiLiia doaai Aauaa de Foxirtp 
de Lasds, pcarwau Florecoe. 

la tasa esrreaie MUIeass dsee&tcaitao ouaapusa teposa. 

Ad defeacoaca 

AV^l -.t i ^ardaced ^cosdaa docini U£S2aoa.f 1 de Sacbetta 
“ I Manr.i (nM tv ] prodacu fait 

aaienaa wnptu per Credo (o<), m ad ipstc probasdas 
pndacQ faerast uifTad.cti lEttea. 

Btlda* Brede popcb tinfti Siepba^ de Abaca, lanua d.e lapra* 
tcnpc de rentals dieeoda, ct tecia cbt ictesaoae per sse Bax..diz.t 
qasd bcse rtd.t dveiaa Dardoosa ci Macaaa eica fhcea facers 
ansa casbu la Cinoie Florence, Ma taar zx aael, ci at co teapars 
am, et crei.1 eoe fecuae. Set propter gaema et brgta ^eaa case 
babat, preduu fratm Dardaeo aoa teaat ta sercato, Kt 

nac ta uaa tsi, et tU facet (»r) anna caabit. laierrogira* n Ipa 
palaa tcaeat be^bsaet tapetaaaaiediKbsadosatas u:,t faciast 
aLt caeptoret, mpoodit «a ccaasctado prenat^raa et aaa 

cacpaocaa teaers upet«ai. lateneguai, iLci <iacd prei^ut aeapes 
cmLe eieics::. 


* n^jfi & 
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Lipas BenTcnoti rocAtor Botrectoi populi lancti Petri MaJon* 
lanttit die tupmcripto (?) tit tuprt, lecu iibi uttenoone per Be^ dixit 
«\Mod ipic ie»m ut co&iocttix piedictbrom Dudoccu et fnuis m ane 
canbu : et vidit dictum Dvdocciom et frstrem dicum mem in civi- 
ute Florentie coniiaue [exercereX predictum Mannom ndit m 
Borgongua facere dictam mem per decern annos et plus, quibus stetit 
la Borgongsa; ret dixit quod ptcdictot Daidocius* propter guerrzm 
quam ad pieseus bibet, zton audet qq upsa me m metcato tire in 
pubblico, tet ea continue ctitat in domo isa, et vidit ipte teitis , et 
vox et fama ett in populo dictorum fratnim et in anute Florentie, 
quod ipsi ftatrea fuerunt et lunt caxuptorci 

L. S Ego RolTat Guidi notanui predicta ex 
actibot Communit Florentie exeaplando 
tiantcnpti, pnbbliean logatui. 

* Thti Diieocna ww admCted iat9 (b* Maa^hCburcn* CiiU ca (be I4(hfif 
Deambef, lali, w4 oa tb« lit e? Duenber, 1117, fait bj* nu u aeaber u tbe 
MIDI (S(rwi>U(ae<waI CoUtetMa, lit], ittli Dncaba) 



CHAPTER IX.* 

TUB FLORENTINE ^EPUELIC IN DANTE'S TIME. 


TER the enforcement of the Enact- 
ments of Justitt (1293) and the ex- 
pulsion of Gtano d^a Bella, the 
rlorendne Republic passed through a 
phase of extraordinary and almost deli- 
nous confusion Its incidents are very 
faouliar to us, owing to the splendid 
series of chroniclers and historians who, from that 
moment, began to record the minutest particulars of all 
that occurrM under their eyes Modern writers have 
also studied that period and ransacked its archives ; 
more especially Professor Del Lungo, who has recently 
given proofs of an industry and learning which cannot be 
suffidcatly praised Nevertheless, I believe that some 
useful work may be done by trying to bring all those 
facts together and scrutinisuig theu organic unity, in 
order to ascertain whence they proceeded, whither they 
tended, and thus explain, >f possible, the pnmary cause 
of so much disorder and the real sigmficance of the new 
revolutions undertaken. 1 may also add that such in- 
vestigation might prove to have much historical im- 
' OngLOallj pabUUied u the " Nnova Antologa ' o{ Rame, December 
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portance, since it concerns the time in which not only a 
new art, new literature, and new avilisation first sprang 
into being, but when the old medixvai sodai order 
was decaying and fading away, and the soaety of the 
i^enaissance beginning to take shape. 

In the midst of these events the figure of Dante 
Ahghicn stands forth in giant mould, instantaneously 
arousing the most earnest attention, and enhanang the 
value of all his surroundings 

As we have frequently observed and repeated, the 
history of Florence runs a very plain course down to 
the ycar'1293, through the scries 01 wars and revolutions, 
dunng which the Guelph inhabitants of the city first 
attacked the Ghibelline feudal lords, who, castled on 
every surrounding hdl, impeded all trade ; and then, 
having conquered them, demolished their strongholds, 
and forced them to dwell inside the city walls, subject to 
the laws of the Commune. Next, the people were com- 
pelled to combat and break down the surviving feudal 
clement that sought to assert itself in the city. Before 
the year 1293 this too had been destroyed, and only the 
Grandt were left, namdy, nobles stripped of their titles 
and of the old feudal privileges of their class. The 
Enactments of Justice, which dissolved their assodations 
and excluded them from all share in the government, had 
increased, on the other hand, the strength of the guilds 
and the people. These accordingly were the masters of 
Florence, and the new law supph^ them with a most 
efficacious means of continuing the persecution and 
routing the nobles in the tribunals of the State. The 
terms Guelph and Ghibelime were still retained, but had 
lost their original meaning. The old aristocracy, con- 
stituting the real nucleus of the Ghibelime party, having 
now disappeared, the aty ww wholly Guelph. The 
general condition of Uaiy also fostered this state of 
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tiungs. In fact, owing to the fall of the Hohenstauffens 
and the success of the Angevins, summoned to Italy by 
the Pope, the Guelph party had triumphed throughout 
the Peninsula. The murder of Conradin (lijS) had 
proved the death knell of the Ghibellines. 

The tnumph of France was more and more assured, 
and during the interregnum of the Empire Philip the 
Beautiful played almost the part of an emperor. At the 
same dme Boniface VIIL loudly declared that the Pope 
stood above all kings and pnnces of the earth, and that 
all were bound to yield him submissioD. | 

But division still reigned tn Florence. First of all, 
germ s of future discord were lurking m the bosom of the 
people itself, owing to its subdivision into rich people 
\p<^olo grasia), or the Greater Guilds, and small people 
\fotoU ninuto)t or Lesser Guilds, having the populace at 
thar back, l^e Greater Guilds, at the bead of the 
prindpai manufaccunog business and the vast export and 
import trade, were alwa^ ready to undertake fresh wars, 
which, by bu^enlog the dty with taxes, greatly diminished 
the intenial luxury upon which the Les^ Gmids, engaged 
in small crafts, depended for thdr daily support. It 
needed little to convert this dash of material interestslnto 
a polidcal conflict, espedally when we remember that the 
Greater Guilds had taken possession of the government 
without allowing the Smaller Crafts any share in it. For 
the moment, however, the lower class, although so 
turbulent and numerically strong, lacked ttihesion and 
experience, and had no leading men at its head. But 
alAough without real dements of political strength, and 
still incapable of fomung a party, it was excellently suited 
to swell the ranks of alr^yoinstituted parties having the 
wit to use Its aid in their progress to power. 

The nobles, on the other hud, although perse- 

cuted, and oppressed, were by no means stamped out, and 
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still retained some measure of influence and sldll. The 
expulsion of Giano della Bella was an instance in point , 
for, by contriving to make the people believe him its 
foe, they induced it to desert him and then provoked 
the mob to attack him. Although deprived of legal 
authority, the nobles were still practically strong Always 
boasting of their victory of Campaldmo, they had un- 
doubtedly played a prominent part in all the greater wars 
of the Republic in past times, and even now made far better 
soldiers than the popular class. As the wealthy pro- 
prietors of town and country mansions, castles, and farms, 
they were undistracted by commercial cares, and had 
more leisure for military pursuits; while the material 
independence they emoyed made them all the more 
sensitive to the sting of pobtical ambition It was natural 
that they should seek and obtain the co-operabon of the 
populace in their contest with the burghers. Thus, in 
junction with the former, they constituted a vast and 
dangerous body of agitators, but withoutoi^aniccohesion, 
and all equally inelimble to oflice, inasmuch as the nobles 
had been excluded from power in 1293, and the populace 
had never been allowed any share of it. 


.At this time the world began to perceive what results 
the subtle craft of the Florentines was capable of achiev- 
ing. The art of secretly becoming masters of the State, 
that, at a later period, gave Cosimo and Lorenao dci 
Media such triumphant supremacy in the Republic, 
enabling them to hold sovereign riile while remaining 
private citizens in the eyes of the law, this art was 
now discovered bjr the nobles. It consisted in leaving 
republican Institutions untouched, and showing no desire 
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to be concerned m them, >el contriving that none save 
penonai adherents should be admitted to potser. The 
offices of the Guelph Soacty afforded an cfHcadous means 
to this end, for, as "wc know, the nobles wert eligible to 
those oSces, and when holding them could declare any 
dtieen a Ghibellme, confiscate his property, and cxdude 
him from the government at their own pleasure. Thus, 
without being members of the Signory, they had found 
a more or less legal method of preventing their worst 
enemies from entering it Giano della Iklla was fully 
awake to this danger, and had tned to avert it ; but the 
nobles had frustrated hts purpose by compassing his ex- 
pulton from the city 

As another useful means of regaining their forfeited 
power, the noblta managed to obum the right of choosing 
the magistrates, in order to cxerose a personal influence 
over them. Manyof the nugistrateswcreforcignersvyho 
came provided with foreign notaries, chancellors, and sub* 
ordinate judges, while certain others, as, for instance, the 
Podesti and the Captain of the People, were necessarily 
bound to be knights — that is to say, nobles They gave 
judgment in political as well as civil and cnmuiaJ cases. 
In fact, It was the funcuon of the Podesti and Captain, in 
junction with the Gonfalonier, to enforce the enactments; 
and besides this, political and common law were so inter- 
mixed at the time, that it was impossible to separate the 
one from the other. Originally, as we have already seen, 
the Podesti was the virtual head of the Commune, He 
commanded the army, signed treaties of peace; and even as 
ancient histonans rccordel Roman events In the name of 
the Consub m office, so the Florentine chroniclers regis- 
tered the events of th»r aty under the name of its 
Podesti and even occasionally of its Consuls. But towards 
the ^ose of the thirteenth century things were changed. 
Wth the destroyal of feudalism, the development of 
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civil equality and increased recognition of Roman Jaiv, 
the political importance of those oiEces was lessened. 
The Podcsti and Captuns of the People were gradually 
lowered to the status of ordinary high judges. Hence 
both they and their subordinates steadily declined in 
authority and strength; and being worse paid and less 
feared, became more open to bribery, and more easUy sub- 
jected to the influence of the nobles. Many of these 
oflicers came from Romagna, and the Marches, and the 
greater number from Gubbio. Reared under tyrannical 
governments and trained to Roman law m the school of 
Bologna, they had no previous knowledge of the real 
signincance of party conflicts in Florence, and seldom 
succeeded in acquiring It; hence they also failed to dis- 
cern the true meaning of laws such as the Enactments of 
Justice, which were mainly political laws. All this con- 
tributed to render them easily and blindly subservient to 
those desiring to use them as tools. In fact, the whole 
literature of the period teems with fierce invectives against 
** the wicked, accursed, and perverted judges bringing ruin 
upon cities.'’ * 

' Many just obscn-atioas and KnpwUnl notes on ihis subject are to 
be found in L. ChtapcUi s «orL,*' L'AmmiRislrazione dcUa Gmstuia m 
Firenze’’(‘'Arch Stor It,'’ScncsiT,vol sv p 35 and fol ), and Francesco 
Novatis “La Giosanczza di Cotucoo Saiutab'* fTunn, Loescher, sSS3, 
chap m p 66 and fol ). But in my opunon both ^Titers base devoted 
all their acuteness and Icanung to proving the corrupt state of justice at 
the tune, without dnetimg on tneongiaorthatoomipliansnd its notable 
increase dunnc the fourteentb century Its ongtn should, 1 tbinV, be 
sought m the changed conditionsof the Podesta, Captains of the People, 
chancellors, notanes, judges, &c \Vbat nns said of judges >a the four* 
teenlh century, certainly could not have applied to those of the tunes of 
Piero dcilaVigna,RoIandinodeiPasseggicn,DrofthenamerousmeduevaI 
Podesta wielding so much power, Uiatthey tned, and often with success, 
to become absolute tjTants of ^e cmnmBnes. These were not men to 
act as blind toolsof othera' party passions, oa the contrary, they strove 
for their own eodsalone. It may have been owing to the political dechne 
of the Podesta s oSice, and to his consequent indiination to serve party 
stnfe, that, dating from xsgo, htstennw power was redaced from one 
year to sis months (ride Ammiral^ ad annu/n) Naturally the Captain s 
fennalso bod to be siimlarJy sborfeoed 
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Thus by favour of the lower class and the mob, by the 
imjust vdxiicts of the Captains of the Guelph Society and 
the corrupdon of alien judges, the nobles cndeavoui^ to 
r^ain their lost ground and again sdze po^cssion of the 
government. Nor was it an altogether impossible plan, 
sedng that u moment (as wiJJ be presently shown) 
they rccavcd powerful foragn aid. But Unity was 
indispensably required, and no unity was to secured 
among a pa^ composed of not only difTercnt, but ketero* 
geneous elements. Accordingly it was already easy to 
foresee that, sooner or later, the fiercest discord must 
inevitably break out in thdr midst. 

Dino Compagni remarks in his Chronicle, that the 
powerful dozens were not all nobles by birth, but were 
somedmes styled QranJt for other reasons.” * The Crandi^ 
in fact, were composed of anoent anstocradc faimlles, 
despoiled of feudal privd^es and dtls ; of oId<stablisbed 

S hers raised to a higher position on the score of their 
•h and of those proclaimed Grandi by the people for the 
sole purpose of subjecting them to the penalty of exclu- 
sion from power. Natu^y the old aristocracy were full 
of distrust and contempt for new-comers, who often con- 
tinued not personally, by means of thdr Idnsmen) to 
carry on trades and manufactures, and thus maintain thdr 
relations with the nch burghers opposed to the lower 
dasses, whereas the latter were more in sympathy with 
the really Infiuendal and anstocradc section of the Grandi. 
Nor was this aU. The latter party bkewise comprised 
country nobles, such as the Ub^ni, the Pazzi of Val- 
damo, and more particularly tbe Ubddini owning nearly 
the whole of the Mugello and domtoating it with their 
fortified castles. The fortress of Montacccmco, one of thdr 
main strongholds, guarded by a triple dreuit of walls, had 
been foun&l by the Cardinal Ottavio d^li Ubaldlni, who 
• • “Croiuca,*i.i3,p.S7 
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has a place in Dante’s “ Inferno,” and who once said, “ If 
I ever had a soul, I have lost it, for the sake of the 
GhibeJIme cause.” All these territorial lords clung to thejr 
feudal traditions with far greater tenacity than the rest, 
and being very hostile to the people, were equally opposed 
to the Republic, which was always at stnfc with them. 
When residing m the city they were undoubtedly com- 
pelled, like the others, to obey the common laws ; but 
m their own castles they and their kindred still asserted 
the rights of feudal barons. 

In order to sap the strength of the Pazzi and Ubertmi, 
the Florentines, in 1296, established the two colonies of 
San Giovanni and Castelfranco between Fighne and Monte- 
varchi In the Upper VaJdarno. All adherents of the 
nobles willing to settle on these domains were freed from 
vassalage and exempted from taxation for ten years.t 
But measures of this kind would have been useless against 
the Ubaldini, and prolonged and sanguinary hostilities 
had to be engaged with them. By iogic^ rule these terri- 
torial lords should have been Ghioellmes and imperialists $ 
but the Empire was now distant and feeble, France and the 
Pope were menacing close at hand Accordingly they 
rather tended to combine with the Guelph nobles of 
Florence, and more particularly with those of ancient 
descent, thus forming a new element in that cunous 
agglomeration of diverse forces. Also, seeing that private 
jealousies and hates are always readier to burst into flame 
when unrestrained by the oiganic unity and common 
interest of a well-organised party, it will be easy to 
understand what confusion and disorder prevailed, 

' C. VtUaiU, TIM. I'J 
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Notvsithstanding the powerful support of one kind or 
another furnished to the nobles from abroad, and in spite 
of their really menaong atdtiuie, there remained one 
inexorable truth that must be always kept in view, since 
it affords the best explanadon of the phase of Florendne 
history. It consisted in the fact that the aristocratic faction, 
doomed to decay and dissolution, was confronted by the 
young and vigorous party umted in the Greater Guilds, 
bound by common interests, and constituting the real 
motive power and future of the Commune. The history 
of those times is nothing more, in short, than the history 
of the process by which the Greater Guilds succeeded in 
becoming the very core of the Republic, in spite of the 
numerous obstacles in their path, and likewise succeeded 
in eliminating all hostile or alien elements For some 
time past these guilds, and especially the first five, on 
which all the others were more or less dependent,* hod 
been prospering to an extraordinary d^ree. And when 
thdr position was farther strengthened by the Enactments 
of Justice, their statutes, with the amendments then 
intr^uced, very clearly showed that in augmenting their 
own wealth they purposed not only to enneh the Repub- 
hc, but also to heighten its power. Before long the five 
leiuiing guilds jointly constituted an Univeriitas Mercof 
torum that rose to the authority of a regular commercial 
tribunal in 1308, and issued a definite set of statutes in 
1312. Inde^ all this may be considered the main part 

• The CalimaJa, or Gtuld of Dre&ien, Finers and D^ers of foreign 
wooUcD Uefis , the Changers or Basils, the Gtuld of wocJ , the Porta 
Sta Uana, or Silk Guild : lastly, the Gtuld of PhTsaaas, Druggists, and 
hlerccrs,vith whom the PauitenwcrealwjQuied. DanteAli^mvaS 
a member of this guild. “ 
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of the reforms promoted by Ghmo della Bella,* and the 
point on which, /avoured by the conditions of the period, he 
was most succc^ul. We luve the best proof of this in the 
fact that incessant party strife notwithstanding, the pros- 
perity of Florence increased, at thartime, to a posinvciy 
prodigious extent. Villaiu repeatedly alludes to this state 
of prosperity and general well-being, adding that continual 
festivities were then held m Florence, and that the Repub- 
lic could call to arms as many as 30,000 men in the dty, 
and 70,000 in the territory.* What was of soil greater 
moment, Its bankers manipulated the chief trade of the 
world, and flooded all markets with Florentine goods. 
They conducted 'the afFiurs of the Roman Cuna ; they 
managed nearly the whole commerce of France and 
Southern Italy ; all the soveragns of Europe came to 
these bankers for ud, and frequenUy employed keen-witted, 
enterprising Florentines in their mints, their treasuries, 
and their embassies. Thus money flowed into the dty 
from all sides ; and it ivos at this moment, so it is said, 
that Boniface Vin.,EmnK audience to the ambassadors of 
various powers, and flnding to his surprise that all of 
them were Florentines, cned out, ** You Florentines must 
be the fifth element I ” As a natural result of this state 
of things the petty Republic became 3 first-class power, 
wielding everywhere, and over Italy m particular, a pre- 
ponderating influent Ail neighbouring aties, great and 
small, tned to copy the laws and institutions they deemed 
the source of its amazing prosperity. Even Rome herself 

* Lasbg.^'BottncUusgSH’rge ond Quellcn des Hande}srec}ils,"Stutl- 
gait, Enke, 1877, p 351 ud lo! Among many other just observations, 
ue author notes that the enaclmenU fixed the numb^ of the guilds at 
twenty.one, that Ibit aitmba ranaiaed unchanged from that time^ and 
that in the statutes of the guil^ the year 129^ u contmually referred to 
as their “normal year," “ wncderholt geradexu ais KoniiaIjaiir“{p 044). 
llJe also p 267 and loL 

• ViUani, hk vui. chaps, a and 39. 
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seemed desirous to organise her magistracies, councils, and 
Commune on the Florentine pattern.* 

It was this that most Irritated the Popes In thdr 
perpetual struggle with the Roman municipality, and now 
specially Irritated Boniface VllL, who seemed determined 
to crush the Commune But he was strenuously opposed 
by the nobihty and people, who cave him no truce, and 
drove him to wander, ^most a mgitlve, from town to 
tovm. Of haughty temper and boundless ambition, his 
concepdon of the papal authority rose to the height of 
craving universal rule. Hence he could not be resigned 
to the stubbornness of the Romans, and sdll less to the 
example and eacouragement afford^ them by Florence. 
He therefore conceived the plan of subduing the latter 
city and reduang it almost to the condldoo of a £ef of the 
Church, under a governor of his own choice. Having 
once formed this scheme, he began to prosecute it wvtE 
his customary ardour. There was certainly a good chance 
of success, save for one insurmountable ontacle that 
he omitted to take Into account. The chance m his 
favour was the fact that Florence, being now a repubbe 
of traders, had small means of offering armed resistance. 
The army of 100,000 men, so proudly enumerated by 
Villani, consisted of a speaes of national guard of artisans 
and peasants hanng the barest smatterag of military 
training, with no officers and no generals fitted to take 
command. It comprised no mounted troops, since 
nobles alone could find time for the requisite cavalry 
txaimng. The Commune naturally feared to jdace any 
trust in the nobles of the town, while those of the 
territory were avowedly hostile. The Companies of 
Adventure, afterwards open to hire, had not yet b«un 
to be established. Nevertheless, an army was netted. 


• VUe " U Comune di Ronja oel Ucdto Evo,” in 
CnUa," Bologna, Zacuchelli, 189a. 
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and, moreovtr, one commanded by competent leaders, if 
the Republic wished to preserve its authority in Italy, and 
protect its trade from the growing jealousy of its neigh- 
bours. This was the reason formerly induang its rash 
acceptance of Vicars nominated by the Popes, and that 
had also induced it to confer supremacy for ten years on 
Charles of Anjou, who hod accordingly supplied the State 
with captains and soldiery. Why should not Boniface be 
able to clench a similar bargain on even more effective 
and permanent terms ? The Republic’s need of a military 
leader was as urgent, nay, more urgent than before ; 
while the consent and support of the nobles might be 
considered assured But the insurmountable obstacle, 
unforeseen by the Pope, was that the Florentines had 
always wanted and still wanted defenders, but refused 
to have rulers ; nor would it be easy to induce them to 
yield this point, either by craft or persuasion. The 
subject on which they were most tenacious, and ivould 
never give way, was the popular government of the 
guilds, and this government would have to be destroyed 
or reduced to submission before the Pope’s scheme could 
be ^ried into effect. 

The task certainly had its difficulties. In fact, the 
problem could only be solved by force, and Boniface was 
not the man to shrink from employing it ; hence collision 
was unavoidable As an additional complication, the 
Republic, about to bear the brunt of the Pope's fury, was 
thoroughly and dcterminatcly Guelph, not only Guelph 
from sentiment or by force of old traditions, but even 
more from motives of interest In fact, it had risen to 
existence by centuries of struggle with powerful Ghibcl- 
Imes and anstocrats, and had finally built up the govern- 
ment of the guilds on the ruins of those adversaries’ 
strength, and greatly assisted therein by the success of 
the Angevins summoned to Italy by the Popes. The 
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chief trade of the Republic, aiul main source of its vitality 
and power, was that earned on with France, with Southern 
Italy — now held by the Angevins — and with Rome. 
Hence it could not entertain the idea of rousing the 
enmity of the French long. Pope, and Angevins, who 
were w allied at the time. Besides, the Ghibelline party 
in Tuscany was then represented by all the cities hosulc 
to Florence. STienna, Arezzo, and Fistcna incHned more 
or less openly to the Ghibelhne side. The Ftsan I^ublic, 
which bad so zealously assisted Conradin's cause, sdll 
flaunted the GKibeUme flag. This State was in perpetual 
rivalry with Florence, and sought to bar her from access 
to the sea, the command of which was now more presringly 
needed than before. The strife between these repubbes 
could only end in the annihilation of the one or the other. 
Therefore the Florentines were compelled to keep on 
good terms with the Pope, yet at the same time forced 
into oppositioa against mm. In this condition of afralrs 
all will understand why Florentme history should be so 
compbeated and obscure. 


After the expubion of Guno della Bella, the nobles 
seem«l again masters of the aty for a tune ; and thrir 
spirits were immodcmely raised fay their succea in pro* 
curing the election of aSignory (June I5,i295)exclusively 
composed of their own friends. By the beginning of 
July they had concerted thrir plans, and repaired to the 
Hazza armed for the fray. But the people were already 
gathered there and in superior force, so that civil war 
would have instantly broken out had not certain friars 
and Qtazens intervened, and fortunately contrived to 
paafy the public exatement. Nevertheless, the Signory 
being favourable to the nobles, determined to turn the 
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opportunity to account, and on July 6, 1295, managed to 
get the Bill passed that, aa we have previously rSated, 
was Incorporated in the enactments for the purpose 
of modifying them and considerably attenuating meir 
severity.* 

Some of these modifications w'cre of a purely formal 
kind, but others encroached on the substance of the law. 
As the enactments now stood, accomplices m the offences 
decreed punishable were no longer classed with the direct 
authors of crimes, a single Capttanus homictdu now bring 
recognised. Nor was the testimony of two witnesses of 
good repute any longer considered sufficient proof of the 
crime, the testimony of three witnesses now bring 
required. Finally it was no longer indispensable that 
candidates to the Signory should be practically engaged 
in some trade, <onttnue arum txerctnus ; their enrolment 
in the guild of the trade bang decreed sufficient proof of 
their riigibility, cut sertptt stnt tn libro ttu matruoU 
alicutus artif. Tms last concession was, in fact, slighter 
than it appeared, seeing that even before then the practical 
exerrise of trade had been more often apparent than real. 
But the principle for which men had fought was now 
cast aside, and putting together the vanous concessions 
granted m 1295, we plainly see that the amendment of 
the law'was a genuine victory for the nobles In fact, the 
popular discontent ran high at the passing of this Bill, and 
Villani tells us that the Signory who had proposed and 
carried It were treated with much contumely and scorn on 
leaving office, and even greeted with voUcys of stones 
in the pubbe streets* Accordingly a popular reaction 
ensued that proved to be the germ of new and serious 
discord among the ribzens. The first step taken was to 

* Villaiu. Tui. 13 . Vidi also tb« Pronsioa of July 6, 1395, Uut lias 
been previously quoted. 

■ Villant, vuL 12. 
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deprive the nobles of certain of their weapons ; the next 
to proclaim some of the less factious aristocrats members 
of the popular class, m order to weaken their party.* 
Besides this, fresh laws were soon decreed to restore the 
pristine force of the enactments, followed by other 
measures of the same kind, culminating in the creation of 
a new magistrate for the express purpose, as will be seen, 
of ensuring the strict fulfilment of the law. But it was 
impossible for these changes to be effected without fresh 
discord and bloodshed in the city 
^For there was not only fiercer strife just then between 
the nobles and the people, but the former now split into 
two divisions, formed respectively of those bent on doing 
away with the enactment and those who had renounced 
that idea. These new factions were designated by the 
names of the tivo families acting as leaders, namely, the 
Donati and the Cerchi. The latter were of humble origin, 
but had made their wray up and were now counted among 
the richest merchants m the world They boasted a wide- 
spreading kindred, numerous fnends, owned vast estates 
both in town and country, and lived in grand style. 
They had recently purchased many palaces or the Counts 
Guidi, members of the oldest Florentine nobility ; and 
by lending their houses at St Procolo to the Signory, to 
whom no palace had yet been assigned, were more easily 
enabled to keep in favour with the heads of the State. 
Villant, being of the opposite party, says that the Cerchi 
were “easy-going, innocent, and savage” They were, 
in fact, business folk, unpractised in warfare, and with 
small aptitude for political intrigue The term “ savage ” 
was applied to them on account of their humble descent, 
and Dante himself, though an adherent of their party, 

• Del LuDgo, •• Dino Compaq c la si» Cromca,” L p. 162 Tho 
author belie\ cs that Dante Ahgluen may have been one of the noUcs 
proctauned men of the people 
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speaks of it as “ savage ’* (jttlva^a). In virtue of their 
ongtn and continued practice ^ trade, they were liked 
and esteemed by the people, and their avow^ opposition 
to the DonaU > won them still higher favour. Besides 
the advantages of wealth and of wide-spreadmg family 
ties, their courtesy of manner helped to advance their 
popularity. 

On the contrary, the “ gentle-born and warlike ” 
Donati, as Tillani calls them, were of old feudal descent 
Messer Gjrso, the head of the family, was a dating, 
shrewd, hard-hitting man, of moderate means, but so 
immoderately haughty and ambitious as to tolerate no 

S uals, and least of all among the enriched merchants. 

e was known as die baron, and Compagm, who was on 
the Cerchi side, says that whenever Corso rode through the 
streets, “ he seemw the lord of the earth ” (“ ckt Lx terra 
fosse sua ”). Many magnates of the aty, many nobles of 
the territory, and particularly the Pazzi of the Upper 
Valdamo, considered him their leader. Some of the 
merchants also adhered to him, and among others the 
Spini, who owned a bank in Rome, and as business agents 
for the Pope and the Cuna, drove a very profitable trade. 
This Donati facdon was detested by the burghers, but in 
favour with the populace, who greeted the baron with 
shouts of applause as he passed through the streets. But 
although Corso’s courage and subtlety stood him in good 
stead during the struggle now impending, his arrogance 
alienated many followers and disposed them to join the 
Cerchi. The Cavalcanti were among his opponents, and 
that graceful poet and valorous knight, young Guido 

* Thechreciclcnha^cmucb tonUteoa thissnbiect Compagoi ssys 
/pp 86-7) that the Cerclu** made fneods with the people and the rulers 

larther on he remarks t^t “ alt bhldug the views of Giano della Bella 
gathered round them ” (the C«cbi) (p. ic6), Stefam (iv p. aao) states 
that the people “adhere to theCerehi from party spint, and chiefly 
because they were merchants.** 
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Cavalcanti, had conceived so special and deadly a hatred 
for him that the two never met m the streets without draw- 
ing thevr swords. The Donatl’s influence in the aty was 
chiefly owed to the favour of the captains of the party, 
while that of the Ccrchi was maintains by the support of 
the Signory. Thus the palace of the Guelph Society and 
of the Priors became the headquarters, as it were, of the 
two opposing camps. The two families likewise owned 
neighbouring estates in the country and dwelt near each • 
other in town. Their tespecove houses were situated tn 
the St. Piero quarter or letto of the city, which, on account 
of the continual disturbances OMumng there at the time, 
was known by the name of “ The Scandalous Sesto ” [Seno 
dtllo Scaniah'). Everything served as fuel to the flame- 
Words uttered by cither party were reported and exag- 
gerated to the other. How <^rso Donati always spoke 
of Guido Cavalcanti as Guido Cavicchia i how,' when 
alluding to the head of the family and party chief, VteH 
de* Ccrchi, he would ask, “ Has tne ass of Porta brayed 
to-day?” On the other hand, the Donati were styled 
by thdr adversaries ‘'The lil-faraed,” as being men of' 
bad repute and doers of evil. 

It is not easy to exactly ascertain how and when these 
parties first became known as Bianckt and iWn, for the 
chroniclers are rather vague and not altogether agreed 
upon the point. Both names were of old usage m 
Florence as distinctive fanuly appellations ; in fact, there 
had already been White Cercht and Blank (^rchi, but the 
latter afterwards became the chiefs of the White party ‘ 
The same names had then been eraplojcd to designate 
two opposite factions of the Cancellieri house waging 
fierce strife in Pistoia. The Florentines, who exerdsed 
great authority in that town, mediated between the two 

* Prole^sor Pel Luogo supplies ^lecial mfonnalioa oa this subject 
in several passages o( his svorh. 
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sides to bring them to make peace ; and to achieve this 
intent sent some members of the Pistoian, Bianchi, and 
Ncri to Florence. The Whites were quartered in the^ 
FrescobaJdi palace, the Blacks in the house of certain"' 
Ccrchi, to whom they were related. But this measure 
had a very unexpcclM result, for, as Viilani* remarks, 
even as one sick sheep infects another with disease, so 
the Pistoians communicated thrir party hatred to the 
Florentines, who thus became increasingly divided At 
all events, from that time the Donati were Blacks, the 
Cerchi Whites , , 

Hence it may be clearly seen that this division of 
parties no longer corresponds with that of the Guelphs 
and GhibeUInes- Pnnaples are set aside and personal 
passions and hatreds more and more dominant But, m 
the nature of things, no Florentine family at the time 
could have a better datm to be entitled Gntbellmes than 
the Donau, a line boasting feudal descent, and connected 
with the oldest nobility of the city and its territory The 
head of the house was Messer Corso, who, after the death 
of his first wife, contracted a second mamage with one 
of the Ubertmi, an old GhibeUine family that had been 
always opposed to the popular government, and seemed 
to have the very blood of the tyrants of Romagna and 
Lombardy in its veins Yet it was pnnapalJy through 
Corso Donati that events again Cook another unexpec^ 
turn. Spurred by his devounng ambition, he started a 
secret intrigue with Boniface VIII through his Roman 
agents, the Spini, and the Pope believed that at last he 
had found a man after his own heart.* And before very 
long these secret practices produced visible results. 

I ' Villanl, vuL 38. 

I ■ The aims of Pope Botuface ajid bis plots with the Blacts have been 

I placed m a new light by the carefnl researches of Sigoor Gudo Levi and 
tJic documents ducoTcred by him. lUe his excellent trork “ Boaifazio 
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The Pope’s purpose of cxeraang undue interference in 
Florcndne afFaira was plainly seen when the question was 
as to revoking the banishment of Giano delia 
Bella. Though without any lawful voice in the matter, he 
not only mue violent opposition to the proposal, but 
also, on January 23, 1296, addressed a letter to the 
Florentines, threatening them with interdict, unless they 
abandoned the idca.^ No one^ however, was jet aware 
that he had already farmed a scheme, and was secretly 
jHotuas to carry jt into effect ; nor did any one imagine 

that Papa Benifeetui veJeht $tht dart tttam Tuseiam,* 
although this was afterwards ascertained to be the case, 
and wntten proof of it ts extant In an old document that 
serves to explain his real aims .3 These were also formu- 
lated clearly enough by the chronicler Ferreto, when he 
wrote that Bonify meditated “faesulanum popolom 
iugo suppnmere, et sic Thusciam ipsam, serrire (ksuctam, 
tynnnico more comprehendere .’'4 In fact, in May, 13CO, 
tlie Pope had already sent word to the Duke of Saxony 
that the Tuscan factions having infected his own States, it 
was impossible for him to achieve any result without first 
reducing Tuscany to subjecuon. And he continued that 
although able to do this on his own authority, he never- 
theless preferred to gaini the consent of t^ electoral 

VIU. e la soe Re]aZ30&i Coaosedi Fifenzel Brst published is voL tv. 
^ Ute ** Arctmio Slonco dellaSoctetx Romana di Stona Patna,' and 
ssbscqne&tlr to separate forsL R<»&e, Fcrzani, iSSi. Mj qnotatuina 
are talcea liva U:« latter. 

' Len, Doc.1. 

* ViJi Picker, •* For:,cliEngen,'’ n. 499. p 506 , Leri, p 49. 

* The words qnoted abore lord the heading cf a copy of the doci^ 
meet Deni^msd by Si^ior Len (p. 49, note a), and were taken as a 
dctio lor tus nork. 

* Len g-Tes the wht^e passage at p 51, note 2. 
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princes, and likewise that of Albert of Austria, king of 
the Romans, to whom he forwarded a minute of the act 
of renunaation.* Donati, being pnvy to the scheme; had 
hasten^ to assume the attitude of the most Guelph of all 
Guelphs, and denounce the Cerchi as Ghibellmes Con- 
sequently all who distrusted the Pope were increasingly 
willing to join the Cerchi side. 

Suddenly Florence was startle by receiving well certi- 
fied news of the clandestine intrigues Donati was carrying 
on in Rome through the agency of the Spmi. Messer 
Lapo Salterelli, an advocate of much skill but doubtful 
integrity, and always ready to go with the tide, came 
before die magistrates accompanied by two personal 
friends, 3 and publicly accused of treasonable attempts 
against the State three Florentines domiciled in Rome 
at Spini's bank, three ** mercatores Romanam Curiam 
sequentes "3 Corso Donati was not in Florence at the 
time, but at Massa Trabana, a aty in the States of the 
Chu^ and close to the Tuscan frontier, where he had just 
been appointed rector by the Pope, a arcumstance that 
heightened suspicion, and made the danger appear all the 
more serious and imminent Determined to be on the 
alert, without giving undue provocation to the Pope, 
the magistrates immediately sentenced the three citizens 
in question to pay heavy fines, but awaited fresh intelli- 
gence before prodding against all the other persons 
undoubtedly concerned in the plot. To allay the sus- 
pidons roused agdnst him, the Pope should have now 
mamtained a prudent dlcnce, but his impetuous nature 

■ Levi, pp 48, 49, aad Doc. to. 

* Boodone Ghenrdi and Lippi^ sob of Ranocao del Becca. 

* Le\i, pp ^9, 40. According to a letter of the Pope, published by 
Signor Levi, la Doc. iv, the three persons accused nerc * “Simoncm 
Gherardi fonuharem nostrum, nostr^ae Camera mercatorem , Cam- 
bium de Sexto procuratorem in audicnba nostra , KoHum dc Quinta- 
salhs,9ui tunc ad Curum nostram ancsscrai.'’ 
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brooks no restraint. Therefore, giving vent to hU 
he tvrote on April 24, 1300, threatening excommunication 
on the dty for daring to sentena hts own familiars, and 
summoned the three accusers to come to Home ^thout 
delay.* He gained nothing by this move — on the contrary, 
Lapo Saltcrelh, having just elected a prior, raised the 

J uesdon of junS(hction by denying his right of intcr- 
crence with the internal affairs of the Repubbe. Mean- 
while Boniface had called Vicn de* Cerchi to Rome, for 
the purpose of inducing him to make peace with Donati, 
who already amved there. But Cerchi, without 
betraying any knowledge of the trial, merely declared 
that he bore no hatred to any man, and alleging other 
vague excuses, declined the proposed reconciliation, thus 
stirring the Pope's wrath to the highest degree.* It was 
naturally very important for him to paafy the nobles, 
since this was the only means of compassing the subjection 
of the people. But precisely on that account the people 
preferred to keep them divided, and therefore throwing 
Its weight on the side of the Cerchi, vehemently uigcd 
the latter to oppose the Donats. ' 


VL 

Such was the state of public fMhng on the day known 
to some as the fatal May Kalcnd. According to an old 
custom, the maidens of Florence greeted the coming of 
spring in the year 1300 by performing a dance in the S“ 
Trimta Square. Crowds flocked to the spot, struggling 
for a better sight of the festivity. Certain youths on 
horseback, both of the Bianchi and Nen factions, came 
into coUision while presrii^ to the front. Hot words 
• Lcvi, Doc. lu * » llMd. p 66. 
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srcre exchanged roUotred bjr bloirs, snords dashed out» 
and nuny rounds were indicted. Rlcovennode'Cerchihad 
his nose slashed ofF, an injury naturally demanding mortal 
.revenge. So, in ^e same way that the Buonddmond 
tragedy was declared by the chroniclers to have given 
birth to the Guelph and Ghibelltoe factions, this May-day 
festival was now considered by others to be the ongin of 
the White and Black facbons-* Yet this, too, was only 
the sudden outburst of long repressed passions, now raised 
to boiling point by the pots of the Pope. In conse- 
quence of these disturbances, the counals immediately 
passed a decree (4th of May), granting the Signory full 
powers to reduce the aty to c^cr ; to enforce the ^act- 
ments of JusDce ; to guard *‘the anoent, customary, and 
continued independence of the Florentine Gsmmune and 
people, in present danger of being changed to servitude bv 
many perilous innovations /am in/ror/um, euam etiam at 
feris venientef." * The concluding words clearly referred 
to Boniface, and accordingly on the 15th of May the 
Pope despatched from Anagni a most violent letter to the 
bishop and the inquisitor of Florence. He made com- 
plaint against those ** duldrcn of iniquity who, in order to 
turn the people from their submisuon to the Keys of St 
'Peter, were spreading the rumour that he sought to 
deprive the of its power of Jurisdiction, and diminish 
its independence, whereas, on the contrary, he wished to 
enlarge its freedom.” But he then proceeded to cry : 
** Is not the Pontiff* supreme lord over all, and particularly 
over Florence, whidi for speaai reasons is bound to % 
subject to him? Do not emperors and kings of the 
Romans yield submisdon to us, yet are they not superior 
to Florence ? During the vacancy of the Imperial throne, 
did not the Holy See appmnt King Charles of Anjou 

* VUlani, too, cooiparesit with the BucKidclmonti ail»ir (vm. 39), 

*Le>),p.43, DjioCoaifu;^. “C^onca,'* L, xcii. oole9i. 
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Vicar-general of Tuscany? Was he not recognised as 
such by themselves ? The Empire is now vacant, 
much as the Holy See has not yet confirmed the clecdon 
of the noble Albert of Austria.*' And thus, in a rising 
crescendo, he threatened the Florentines that, fading obedi- 
ence, “ he woiJd not only launch his interdict and excom- 
munication against them, but infiict the utmost Injury on 
their citizens and merchants, cause their property to be 
pillaged and confiscated in all parts of the world and 
release all th^ debtors from the duty of payment.” He 
again inveighed against the three audaaous informers, 
vowing to ^ve them treated and punished as heretics, 
and wrote with speaal acrimony of Lapo Saltcrelli for 
having dared to declare that the had no right to 
meddle with the tribunals of the Commune. And he 
wound up by msisung that the sentence on his three 
familiars should be annulled.* 

The Florentines refused to heed his words, and the Neri 
then began to feel anxious, dreading lest the White, or, as 
they already called it, the Ghibelhne p^rty, ” should 
be exalted in Florence, which, under pretence of good 
government, already wore a Ghibellinc aspect.” * _ They 
accordingly induced the Pope to send the Cardinal ot 
Acquasparta to arrange the paafication of the nobles. 
The Cardinal arrived at the beginning of June, at once 
requested full powers to conclude the agreement, and. 
likeinse propos^ that the Signory should be chosen by 
lot, in order to avert the disturbances always accompany- 
ing their election.3 The Floreotines lavished verbal 
promises on him, but refused to invest him with the 
desired Balia. Previous expenence had warned them 
that, pszee between the nobles meant ‘‘rum to the 
people,” and a fresh proof to this effect was afforded 
at the moment. In fact, the Cardinal bad barely begun 
* G Levi, Doc iv * ViDaiu, Vm 40 • Ibid. vui. 40. 
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to dispose the nobles towards reconciliation, than they 
rose to arms, and on St. John’s Eve (23rd of June), almost 
under the C^dinal’s eyes, nude a violent assault on the 
Consuls of the Guilds, who were beanng offerings to the 
shrine of the sunt, and shouted while raining blows on 
them: “ \Vc arc the men that routed the foe at Cam- 
paldino, yet you have driven us from office and power 
in our own city.”* So enormous an outrage demanded 
heavy punishment, and as the Signory was then com- 
posed of burghers of the White party, including Dante 
Alighieri, it exiled several nobles of either side within 
tu*enty-four hours 

The Bianchi promptly obeyed the decree and withdrew 
to Sirzana ; but the Nen rebelled against it, and only 
when threatened with worse chastisement, removed to 
Castel della Pieve In the Perugian territory It was said 
that they had ventured to resist because they had the 
Cardinal's permission to await help from Lucca, which after 
all was never sent. And it was added that this succour 
was withheld because the Florentines, gaming someinkhng 
of the scheme, had prepared for defence, and advised Lucca 
to that effect. Whether this were true or false, it is an 
ascertained fact that the public wrath was so hot against 
the Cardinal, that the people aimed their crossbows at the 
Windows of the bishop’s pdacc where he was lodged. One 
of the bolts actually struck the beam of his ceiling, and 
so greatly alarmed him, that after first removing to another 
house he took his departure, leaving the city under inter- 
dict and excommunication .3 Nevertheless, animosity and 

* Dino Compagni, 1 pp 06-7 

* Prof Del Luiigo, with hi» usual careful research, notes that all the 
exiled were Grandt Lcn,iii repeatingthe remark{at p 59), considers 
thisa singular fact, “ seeing that the esdgcrms of discord had then spread 
through the mass of the citueus" Vet the fact seems easily accoonted 
for by the cucunstanccs related abcnc 

* ViUani, vui 40 ; Compagm, t. 21 
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His mission «as to crush the Biar.chiand the people and to 
uplift the Ncri. He had deliberately undcrt^cn the task, 
but rather for the purpose of satisfying the Pope, of whose 
support in Sialy the Angevjns had now pressing need, 
than from any personal motive. In fact, knowing that he 
could never hope to be lord of Florence, he fcltvcry little 
interest in the matter Nevertheless he counted on being 
able to extort a considerable sum of money from the dty, 
and to this end brought Messer Musciatto Franzcsi with 
him to serve, Viliam tells us, as his fedotio, t.e., as guide 
and factotum. This man was a well-known merchant of 
the Florentine territory, who had made his fortune in 
France by illegal as well as lawful means and had been 
knighted by the French king m reward for many 
services, among others for having suggested a device 
for replenishing the treasury during the war in Flanders 
by debasing the coinage.' Charles oi Valois hoped togtun 
much by mis nun’s assistance, whereas the Florentines 
regarded the said with great distrust. 

On the 13th of September i 3 l the councils assembled in 
the palace of the Poocsta — Dante Alighieri sitting among 
them that day — to decide **quid sit providendum et 
faciendum super conservatione Ordmamcntorum lustitix 
et Statutonun Popult This, and not the struggle 
between the Bunchi and Nen, was always the main point 
with the Florentines. Hence it was resolved that, for the 
present, everything should remain in the hands of the 
magistrates of the Repubbe, and that it would be ad- 
visable to dispatch an emb^y to the Pope. Whether 

• Villaai,vui. 56 Boccacao also alludea to Fraaaeti a* "a trader turned 
knight" 

* FrabcelUs "Stom della \lta di Oaste" /'Florence, Barbcra, 1861) 
mclodesat p 133 and foL fragmealBr^ thedebalea m which Dante took 
apart and the same were republished more correctly and completely in 
Imbnanfa work, “ bulla Rnlmca Dantcscadel Villaoi,' first puMisbed in 
the "Propoenatore'* of Boltina for 1879 and 1880, and afterwards m a 
separate Tousme. Bologna, iSSo, Del Lnngo, p nog 
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Dante Alighieri was one of the ambassadors sent, as 
asserted by the historians, has been no less disputed than 
all other incidents of the poet’s life. At that time he was 
aixlently devoted to poltdes, and although belonging to 
the old nobility, was not only enrolled in the guilds and 
a partisan of the Bianchi, but thoroughly at one with the 
people, a supporter of the Enactments of Justice, and 
opposed to the Pope’s designs From the 15th of June 
to the 15th of August, 1300, he had been one of thePnors 
who had exiled the leaders of the Bianchi and the Nen. 
In the “Consulte” of 1296 wc find him combating the 
proposal of furnishing a subsidy to Charles of Anjou, to 
assist lus Sialian campaign In 1301 he took an even 
more prominent share m the debates of the councils, and 
always manifested unchanged opinions. In fact, during 
the debates of the 14th of April, when it was pro- 
posed to supply a hundred soldiers at the expense or the 
Commune, 'for the Pope’s service, Dante twice, at least, 
made reply, “Quod de servitio faaendo dommo Papas 
nihil fiat."* He had been also frequently employed m 
other pubhc posts : accordingly it is quite possible that he 
may have been sent to Rome at this time, as many of his 
biographers have stated. What could be said to the 
Pope? It was now hopeless to expect him to refrain 
from sending Charles of Valois; but m addition to 
soothing him with fair words, it might be neither in- 
opportune ‘ nor useless to endeavour to make him under- 
stand that It could not serve his purpose to expel the 
Bianchi and aggrandise the Ncri, seeing that the govern- 
ment of the city would still remain in the hands of the 
guilds. It would, therefore, be wiser for him to come 
to terras with the people, whidt was steadfastly Guelph, 
and, once padfied, nught consent, as in past times, to 
accept from, him, in the future, a provisional Vicar, always 
' FraticeUi aiui Irabnani, pp aL 
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Meanwhile Valois, with his usual deceit, and to hood- 
wink every one more completely, wrote to the Commune 
of San Gimignano on the loth of September in the 

fore enJOJ^ng betlcr opportunities than 

aUbclicvcdin the fact of his mission to Rome 

Until fresh documents arc found, vshal reasons can be to justify 

us in dentine it at this distant date * In no caM, sa)'S Professor Papa, 
could such an adsersarj as the author of the " Xlonarchia have gone u 
ambassador to Boaifaci VII! Fust of all. howevCT. the Ffnod m uhi^ 
the "Uonarcha'uaswnUen is sbll disputable and disputed Frofessw 
Del Lungo and many others ascribe the work to a much Utw P^o<|- 
As far as we know, Dante still a Guelph then, but cert^nl> no 
favojxercf the Papal pretensions against which the 
ment sent him to ^test Hence, so far there is nothing to make ns 
thiik his misaon locrediblc , , .. 

But Professor Papa winds up with an 
sliould finally dispoM of the question If. as »«erted bj 
Aretmo, Daite w really int ambassadw to 
thence, after a Ume. without returning tof’®""®®- 
decree sentencing him to banishment should iet forth, 
had been cited &y the Kunao to appear in 
statute, /cm$«, or absent persons, hadtobeci cd b) !««« 
if the citation was nude through the Nunao. it pros es 
undoubtedly in Florence, and bad not cone o R®®®, 
not signify an absent person, i r .onewboerfro 
the contrary,agnifies— accordingtothe statute— one having 

either m the ow, cunfflde, or distnet 

Accordingly Dante, having a dotniolc in tn 

and if he went to Rome was onlv his embassy jl*!f7iverse 

September, must have been specdil> ended, since a 
government came into office the 8th of car 

ment was only proclaimed on the a;lhof janiaryof the fo 
Together wiifi tirec other persons he was oted to »Pf«^ “f. 
m ^s own defence and «cuIpalion. As neHh« he 
appeared, and none of them would have consent^ to 

Plorence, tliey were condemned.a$ they would baseteenm y - 

Tb.^ Saly-;p,afanB, ,t CbObl be s.»l tot 

was any violauon of le^ procedure, although m 1^°^ “ J ^ 

justice, and humanity wcre^pled under foot without the slightest 

'^oefore, as iWessor Bartdi admits. Uiere is no 
the impossibihty of the emba^ in question 

may seem strange, Compagm s itate^t to be considered an interpoU 

3 ^ 
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following terms : “ Be assured that neither the Pope nor 
I have the sbghtest mtention ‘dc jimbus iurisdictionibus 
scu hbertaabus, qu* per comumtatis Tusdx tenentur et 
posadentur, in ahquo nos intromictcrc, sed potius . . • 
favorare.’”* The Florentmcs, however, were not to be 
tricked by these false promises, and on the 7th of October 
dected a new Signory, m advance of the usual time, 
trying to assign dther faccioa an equal share in it, in the 
hope of effcctir^ some midgatioa of party rancour. But, 
as Justly observed by Compagni, this was rather the time 
“ ior tla sharpening of swords.” Valois, being at Sienna 
on the I4.th, dispatched ambassadors thence to announce 
his arrival, and tnese envoys were received by the counols 
in full assembly, includmg that of the Guelph Socety, 
Accordingly many Keri and Grandi bang present, and 
joining wiui those who at every nme and everywhere 
invariably go with the winning side, they all vied warmly 
with one another m proposing to welcome the stranger 
with open arms.* In point of fact, no one was inclined 
to oppose what had now become an unav.oidable necessity, 
paru^arly as Charles had again given the Florentine 
envoys at Sienna wntten as well as verbal assurances of 
his intendon to respect the city’s laws and rights of juns> 
dictioiu So, on All Souls’ Day, ist of Novembar, 
welcomed vrith great pomp and display of force, Valois 
entered Florence as “ Peacemaker,” and, as Viliam says, 

with his men disarmed.” But in the ** Divioa Corn- 
media” Dante describes his entry thus . — 

bon, the fact remains that the eioba&sjr «as credited at a tune liUle 
rwnored from Danle** daj, and credited bj men better 
we can be with the circomsUnce* of hit career. For theae rea^o^ 
while admitting the weight of often reiterated doubts, pending absolute 
proof to the concrarr. 1 shall retain my beUef tn the embassy 

* V^J^ Del Lun», \oL u, Letter to appeodui n. pp sir and alst. 

* Ccmpagai,u.& 

* VClaru, vu. 49. Compagpi says that be saw the sealed 
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•• Per fu coooicere oeglia a a \ *aoi, 

Seu 'inoi a uce soia cca U Uacu 
Cco U Quai po^UO Cioda, « 

$1 cbo a Flotcata fa jeoppur u paacta. 

Ms uoops hod gimni so miny recruits by the my 
ss to now amount to about 6<» foreign and 1,400 Italian 
horse. They ncre certainly too few to bcsicge or en- 
slave Florence; but Valois had the influence 01 Rome 
and Fmnee at his back, and the Nen were r^V 'o fly 
to arms. Hence, assured of safety, he established his 
quarters across the nier (Olttarno) in the house of the 
Ftcscobaldi, once friends, but now foes of the teehi 
After resting there quietly for a lew dajs, ■" 
mature his dans, he demanded the lordship and '“S’""? 
of the city, with a view to its pacification Aeeor^ngly 
a solemn meeting was held m Smta Maria NoveUa on the 
5th of November, attended by all^ the 
and magistrates of Florence. Valois s requat 
when he pledged his princely iiord to pnsc^' “'f 
in good ord^, peacel and independence. V'Uan^i, who 
waspesent at thV^raonv. and favourable to Ch^M. 
teUtS, nevertheless, that "he" (Valois) ^ 

immediately begin to do the conir^y- ** * X , 

advice of Musciatto Franresi. who had connivrf wiA *e 
Net! to that ciTect, violence was resorted to without deby, 
and all Florence rose ui a tumult, perceiving that the 
moment for assault and treachery had now OTved. 

TheSignory being attacked by the 
Charles and forsikcn by the iiianchi on r 

having allotted itself to be t-r, 

defence, was utterly pottcrlcss, and^e ‘ Cante 

without a government The new Podcsti, h 
del GabricL of Gubbio, had entered the aty 
dc Valois, and for what purpose may be casUy divmcd 
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At this juncture Corso Doiuti appeared, sword in hand, 
with his followers at the Rnti gate. Finding it closed, 
he managed to break through the postern door, with the 
help of friends within, and, entering the aty, was hailed 

the mob with the usual cnes of “ Viva Messer Corso, 
viva il Barone I ’’ Hastening first to throw open the 
prisons, he then went to the Public Palace, and driving 
out the Signory, compelled them to return to thar homes. 
Villani relates that “ dunng all this laceration of the aiy, 
Charles, violating the terms he had just sworn to observe, 
never attempted to check the fray, but only looked on.” * 
The Bianchi were speedily oierpo^ered, rmny wounded 
and killed, and their houses sacked. This “pestilence 
lasted for five days m Florence, and for eignt In the 
territory, armed bands scouring the country, maltreat- 
ing the lohabiunts, and pluncenng and burning their 
dwellings. Some of the worst and most ferocious ex- 
cesses were committed by the Medici family.* By the 
7th of November the Signory were so overwhelmed with 
terror as to suggest a <&crce authonsing them to with- 
draw before the legal expraUon of their term. There- 
fore on the following day a new Signory was appointed 
to hold office until the I4lh of Dcccmbcr,when, according 
to the Uw, another one would have to be elected in regular 
course. The existing Signory hastened to announce to 
all the fortunate triumph of the Church party under 
the auspices of the Pope and Valois, by whose means 
“Populus foboratiis, Status et Ordinamenta lustiox, 
lurisdictiones, honores et piossessiones Populi et Comunis 
Florcntic suorumque avium observata.*’ s In spite of 
these very hypxxrstical words, we know that even then 

• VuUni, vui. 40, p Si. 

• Ibid. viit. 40. Maay other details are giiea la tbe Cbrosicles ol 
CoraeaMi, Paotino Picn. ^ende2hStoaaU. &C., &C. 

• iiJt Dd l.uag» (vO. Appeadu, Doc. tt. p xlv) m lie LetUf 

dated istb of Koreaber, sect to th« cf San dis^snaca 
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no one dared attempt to annul the enactments, or to 
remove the government from the grasp of the people ; 
^^tiilejtwaa equally true that with a Signory composed 
of Ncri, a Podcsta such as Cantc dci Gabnclii and Valois, 
with Musciatto Franzesi and Corso Donati at his elbow, 
the Bianchi i\Trc doomed to dcstniction In fact, the 
work of pillage never ceased, exiled Inenda were re- 
called, the banishment of adversaries was ngidly main- 
tained, and Charles began to extort morcy from the 
citizens by threat.* His nrst victims were the members 
of the late Signory, who were given the choice of opening 
their purses or being sent as pn&oners to Puglia, an 
altcrname of which the meaning was clear* 

Meanwhile, the Pope having little confidence m Valois, 
or in the latter’s scanty knowledge of Florence, and still 
adhering to his plan of reconciling the magnates in order 
to crush the people, again sent the Cardinal of Acquasparta, 
for the purpose — as stated m his letter dated 2nd of 
■ December, 1301— “of seconding Charles's efforts, by 
checking ^ssenslon among the atizcns and converting 
them to peace and charity”* ITicsc were vain ho^, 
however. The Cardinal did his utmost, and arranged a 
few rcconaliations and even some marnages betwwn 
Bianchi and Ncri; but whcai he proposed that 
party should have an equal share in the government, the 
Ncri, backed by Charles, made the most vehement oppo- 
sition. And as the Cardinal persisted m h.s^ fruitless 
endeavours, Messer Niccolo dc’ Ccrchi, when riding out 
to the country for a day's pleasuring with his friend^ was 
attacked m Piazza Santa Croce, pursued by 
Donati’s son Simone, and murdered by him on me Atneo 
bridge. But in the course of the struggle the victim 


• \ 1 ie the “ Pro >v n.one “ lo DU Luago, vol. *• p 29a 


• Coiapag^, “ Croaica," u. 20 and ai 

* Potthast, Bomlace s Letter la the RegesU 


PoaL Rem, p 2006. 
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dealt his assailant a mortal wound that soon brought him 
also to the grave. 

As Simone was Corso’s favourite son, it may be 
imagined how this effected the peace that the Pof« had 
hoped to establish through the Cardinal's mediation. 
Messer Cante dci Gabnclli had already begun to pro- 
nounce sentences on the Biancbi, which were subsequently 
transenbed on the first pages of the still extant “ Libro 
del Chiodo." Four of the Bianchi faction were eidled on 
the i8th of Januar)*, 1302 , five more, including Dante 
Alighicn, on the ayth In February four other verdicts 
Were issued for the banishment of over one hundred 
nobles and burghers of the aty and territory.* Enraged 
by these proc^ings. the Cardinal hurried off, again 
leaving Florence under interdict, but not before he had 
received the i,ico Borins assigned to him on the 27th of 
February, 1302, m remuneration of his abortive efforts 

In the meantime Charles of Valois had gone to Rome, 
though for what purpose is scarcely ascertained. Com- 
pagni says that he went to seek money from the Pope, 
who replied to him “ I have sect thee to the source of 
gold ; now profit by it as best thou canst " It is, there- 
fore, highly probable that he went to convince the Pope 
of the impossibility of the paafication His Holiness had 
dreamt of arranging, and that the only thing to be done was 
to exalt the Ncri and crush the Bianchi, together with the 
people abetung them. Knowing little of the Italian 
communes in general or of Florence in particular, he 
failed to discern, that though the Bianchi might be 
crushed, not so the people. To quell the latter, nothing 
short of wholesale slaughter could suffice, and even this 
would have failed in the long run. 

* Vtdt the notices and doenments coUected m Professor Del Lnngo's 
monograph, “SuU Esihodi Dante." Florence, Le Uomuer, iSSi Some 
fragmentary uiformabon on Uus sobjcct had been alre^y po^sbed u) 
the “ Delme degb Eruditi Toscaoi." 
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At any rate, on rcturmng to Florence on the r9th of 
March, Valois feigned to have discovered that the Bianchl 
had formed a plot against him with the connivance of 
One of his barons, Pietro Ferrando of Provence ; and an 
agreement signed and sealed by the conspirators was 
actually produced.* The chroniclers, ViUani included, 
declare that the plot was entirely fictitious , nevertheless, 
the agreement in question, dated 26th of March, is still 
extant in the Florentine Archives* Either it was forged 
at the time to furnish an excuse for fresh arrangements, 
or was drafted by Pietro Ferrando for the purpose of 
entrapping the Bianchi and giving Charles another 
weapon agwnst them. In fact, nc immediately subjected 
them to fresh persecutions The heads of the party were 
ated to appcir; hue disr^arding the summons, they 
hastily ded to Pistoia, Arezzo, and Pisa, there reinforcing, 
the GhibcUines and all other enemies of Plortnce. Eleven 
of their number v,cre outlawed as rebels ; their houses and 
property confiscated or destroyed. 

Hawng dealt the Bianchi this fresh blow, and secured 
the triumph of the Nen, Valois took his departure, but 
not without obtaining a promise of further subsidies from 
his friends. In fact ao,ooo floruis were awarded him m 
December, and 5,000 more sent m October, 1303 3 Mean- 
while ^ the Podesta, Messer Cantc, continued to ram 
penalties on the town. By May no fewer than 25® con- 
demnations had been pronounced, and as his successor 
pursued the same course, more than 600 sentences of 
confiscation, exile, and death were issued during the year 
1302.4 Villani says in conclusion . ** Thus by the agency 
of Charles and the orders of Boniface VIII., the hated 
Bianchi faction was defeated and expelled, wherefrom 


* Btvul chap. J9,p.53 

two Cosnpagtu, u, 25 ; Prof Del Lnogo, pp. 212-13, 3 _ 

* Del Lungo, 1. p, 305. « IWe the “ Libro del Chiodo 
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great trouble ensued later on.”* Up to thia point the 
succession of events may be traced \nth sufSaent ease. 
But from the moment the exiles sought friends abroad, 
and waged war on their native city, it became increasingly 
difScult to disentangle the chaos of parties, and com- 
prehend the real meaning of all that took place. There- 
fore this is the moment to test whether our previous 
remarks have served to cast any new light upon a penod 
of history that is still somewhat obscure, in spite of the 
close study and deep learning devoted by so many writers 
to its iavestigation 

* G \ UUoi, bk. Tiu. chap 40, p 54 . 




CHAPTER X> 

DANTE, FLORENTINE EXILES AND NENRT I'll 

I 

r 

1 FTER Valois’s departure and the events 
by which it was followed, the history of 
Florence enters on a new phase. The 
exiles united wth the nobles of the 
territory and the Ghibellme cities in 
'■s raising a rebellion against the Republic, 
in order to pave the way for their own recall This 
naturally brought about a temporary reconohation ana 
agreement bctivecn the magnates of the Black party, who 
made greater boast than ever of being the only genuine 
Guclphs, and stigmatised all the exiles as Ghibcllines. 
Pistoia and the fortress of Piantravigne were the fct 
to revolt, but were speedily reduced to submission 
Then, on the 8th of June, 1302. the leading exilw, of 
whom Dante Alighicn was one, assembled m the churen 
of St. Godenzio among the Apennines, and arranged 
cxphcit terms of alliance with the Ubaldini, undert^ng 
to compensate them at their own expense for the 
caused by the war to that family's possessions m the 
Mugello, where the stronghold of Montaccemco was 
serve as headquarters for the adversaries of Florence 

• F.r^t published m the "Nuova ^tologa' ^ 

l6lh of DecLmbcr, 1S88. and iMh of Januarj. i»59 
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Thereupon the Florentines at once proceeded to ravage 
all the lands of the Uhaldini on cither side of the Apen- 
nines.* By tremendous exertions, and with the support' 
of Pisa and Bologna, the exiles managed to collect an 
army of 800 horse and 6,000 foot, and in the spnng 
of 1303 beleaguered the Castle of Puhcciano, appertaining 
to the Florentines. But even there they had htUe success. 
The '* people and knights ** of Florence took arms and 
hastily marched against them. The Pisans failed to send 
the promised succour, the Ubaldini remained Inert, and 
as the Bolognese withdrew deciding themselves betrayed, 
the Bianchi, being left unassistra, ignomimously dis- 
persed, So the Ncri retumed to the aiy m triumph, after 
taking many prisoners, some of whom were killed on the 
way and others beheaded by the Podesti. They after- 
wards surprised the Castle of Montale near Pistola, and 
ravaged the surrounding territory. Thus the xvar seemed 
at an end, and the hopes of the exiles fallen 

But at this juncture discord again broke out in 
Florence. Preliminary manifestations of turbulence and 
rebdhon bad already led to some fresh sentences of exile 
and a few executions But matters now grew more 
serious. Corso Donati’s arrogance once more produced 
its usual results By disgusting his fnends he drove 
them to side with the rich burghers they despised Being 
alienated from the nobles of the territory who had made 
common cause with the exiles, he tned again to become 
the leader of the more intolerant scttlon of the magnates, 
and curried favour with the populace, declaring it to be 
unjustly overtaxed, merely to fill the pockets of certain 
fat burghers, “ Let the people see where that great sum 
has gone, for no such amount can have been expended on 


• ViUanl, Till, s*, 53 , t>el Leogo, Appendix xu. to Cc 
" Cronicai,” p 562, and foL } Le goerre Ungellane e i prum : 
esUiO dl Dante.** 
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the war.” , And he demanded an inquiry, thus beginning, 
as Viliam remarks, “ to sow discord by a feint of Justice 
and compassion.”* Much discussion, great turmoil ensued, 
hut nothing was done, although a law was actually pa^M 
(aath'of July, 1303) granting the PodKta and captain 
full powers of inquiry and decision Mranwhile mini 
irritation was felt by the " fat burghers “^atus 
the, accusation had been launched, and in or cr o 
a fresh blow at the magnates, they obtained the rec^l ot 
certain exiles belonging to the popular party, who had not 
broken bounds. They likewise recalled a few of the 
Cerchi family, thereby gaming the approbation ot the 
Pope, who w^s much troubled by the disturbances the 
Blichi were exating on all sides and even m cit cs 
belonging to the Chumha Thus, as Del Lungo hapily 
expresses it, “by dint of fishing m^nates 
crucible,”3 Corso Donati was enabled to about 

him more than thirty famihe^ '"f members 

burgher class and a few returned exiles Se , , 

of lie Tosingh. house were “/e 

amongst them the valiant Baschicra de a 
of the exiles. There were also Donati s 
Cavalcanti, a very wealthy and numeroiw c , P g 
members of all parties, although more lan ^ 

and who, as the owners of a mass of - 

magazines in the centre of the city an tradine 

merchants, were naturally on good terms .nded a 

class. Accordingly the Donati no longc by 

party, but rather an ill-assorted crowd, o” y , 
the common bond of hatred awinst the P® P „ „pt,ye 
Messer Corso was wont to say that they w 


• YiUaai, \ui 58. Dioo Compag". 
notes 13 and 14. 

• Dino Cooipagoi, " Cronica, iL, > 

• DelLungo, p $46 


*■ Cromca,” « , xmv,, 

aote2o(docnmeDt). 


and 
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ani enslaved to z herd of fat btj^hers, or rothtr dogs, 
nho tjTgnniscd over them and robbed them of posrcr.”* 
Nevertheless, the real magnates, namely, noblemen by 
fa.rth and temper, mostly leaned to his side, while those 
unable to tolerate lus insolence preferred to play the part 
of spectators. Another of Corso’s allies was Messer 
LottJeri della Tosa, Archbishop of Florence, who was 
makicg warlike preparacons within the walls of his palace. 
In opposition to th^ con/oicrates, several families, such 
as the Splni, Pazzi, Ghexardmi, and certain of the Fresco- 
hildi had banded together under the lead of Messer Rcsso 
della Tosa, another man of soaring ambition, who, m 
pufsoaacB of the policy formerlv employed by Meri da 
Cerchi, incUned to the burghers’ s’de. And by means of 
some of hu bravest followers, more parncujarly certain 
democrats of the Nen partv, named Bordoni, ** serving 
him," Compagni says, as pincers to seize hoc iroo,”^ u 
daily harassed the Donata m the councils of the Sate. 


IL 

Thus matters seemed again at the same point as heibrc 
the arrival of Valma In fact, we see Rosso della Tosa 
and his following combmuig with the people in defence 
of the Signory ; while, on the other hand, Dcnad, backed 
by the captains of the party, was concinualiy chr^emsg 
and attacking it. Again, Uie citizens daily drew swords 
and came to blows ; again, robbery, bloodshed, murder, 
and arson were rife in ^ town and throughout the terri- 
tory. Even from the tower of the bishop's a 

mangonel hurled stones on Corso Dona&'s foes. Both 
the Sgnory and Podesti were reduced to impotence. 


* Compiffu, i^xt. 


Ibid. ui. IX. 
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Thines reached at last such a pitch that recourse uas 
had to the very strange plan of transferring the 

“ t toSecheseV 

could succeed in quieting the city They , 

order, but without punishing the guilty , “"“‘1“' 
as soon as they were gone 

It was even endeavoured tochoosc a Signo y( y 
'people, however) Woved h^ bo. part.. 

raXran“rentfd.t^^^LiLt,L die 
whereas the spht between the 
had caused two genuine parucs to 
among the magnates now eonimlsing y. 

proceeded from the ambition of Corso om i ^ | 

mhers. had no political motive, and f 

pnndpleor general interest r Jy shade, 

Donati's following compns^ magna . banish- 
returned exiles owning fnendsand 

ment, together with a spnnkhng o adverse 

could thL be much coiresion in 

party supporting the Signory. ekments 

of anstocrats and men of the pcop , if the 

whose union could never ^ Corso’s energy 

foes of the Signory were held 

and ambition: Its supporter were chicflj^ unit^^y 
common hatred for him. Therefore, g Mrties were 
dominance of the personal element to 

exposed to perpetual division, sub lY nassine and 

a ^rpetuairhiFting of the pieces, and restless passing an 

repaying from one group to . u j^e death of 

Confusion was now to be hcig 7 election of 

Boniface VIII (October >*» J3°3) uncertain 

Pope Benedict XL, a man of g re-establish peace m 
Will The new pontiff yearned to rc-cstaousn p 

• ViUani, via 68. 
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Florence at all costs, and procure the recall of its exiles ; 
for the latter were keeping h^s own states in i turmoil, 
and even in Rome itself Iw had already encountered so 
much oppoMtion from the nobles and people, that shortly 
after his election he had been comp^ed to seek refuge 
at Perugia, namely, on the borders of disturbed, restless 
Tuscany- Nor was it now possible, amid ^ these 
calamities, to count on any help from Franco, inasmuch 
as he had brought a suit against the authors of the 
criminal attempt at Anagni causing the death of Pope 
Boniface, that had been actually devised by the king of 
the French. For these reasons, and at the camest solia- 
tadon of the Bianchi in Florence and elsewhere. Pope 
Benedict dispatched a peacemaker to the city on the 31st 
of January, 1304, in the person of Cardinal da Prato, a 
supposed Ghibeliine. The Cardinal arrived on the leth 
of March, and tried to conohate all alike ; magnates, 
people, e^es, Bianchi, the Nen led by Corso Dorud and 
the Neri under Rosso della Tosa. But what chiefly 
disturbed public feeling and brought coniiislon to a 
climax was bis scheme of tecaUing banished men and 
recondTing them with the aty. Nevertheless the popular 
Kas less opposed than others to the plan, discerning 
in it a possible means of cnfecbliag the magnates by 
promoting fresh discord in thar ranks. Rosso della 
Tosa, on the contrary, was decidedly hostile to the 
exiles' return, consldenng that this would strengthen 
the opposite party, which was already favourable to many 
of the banished men. These views were shared by some 
of his facdon. On the excuse of sufleiing from an 
attack of gout, Corso DonaQ remained a passive spectator 
for the noace. But the Cavalcand w a r m ly approved of 
the sug^ted treaty, and were seenungly the first to 
promote it. 

Having received full powers from the people, the 
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Cardinal at once began to arrange reconciliations, and 
with success as regarded the Bishop and his formCT 
comrade, Messer Rosso della Tosa He n«t appointed 
Corso Donati Captain of the Guelph Society, and re- 
organised the old popular militia, on the original plan, 
under nineteen Gonfaloniers of Companies. But in spite 
of bestowing commands on some of the magnates, the 
latter murmured bitterly against his reforms, 
they tended to increase the people’s strength, that the 
Cardinal was a Ghibclline. would end by leaving the 
aty in the hands of the Bianchi, and that the 
would forthwith claim restitution of all property ^d 
estates made confiscate for the benefit of 
Soacty. Regardless of these complaints, the Cardinal 
persistoi in holding mceungs to ratify the agre^ent. 
In fact, on the 26th of Apnl, several Neri of the Donati 
and Tosa factions exchanged pledgees of amity the 
Square of San» Mana Novella. Great festivities wc« 
given in honour of the occasion, among * gr^d 

performance arranged by the Company of Borgo 
Frcdiano, who announced throughout Florence mat 
persons desnng news of the other world might obtain it 
by assembling on the banks of the Arno on the 
of the 1st of May. Blazing fireworks repre^nted the 
infernal regions, while boadoads of masks figur ^ 
condemned souls imdcrgoing various torments i. c 
people flocked in vast numbers to the nver and on to 
the Carraia Bndgc, which being only a wooden structure 
at the time, gave way beneath their weight. Many 
senously injured, and many others really went to e 
next w’orld. The catastrophe was rcgaMcd by all as a 
bad omen, and was truly the prelude 0? fresh calamity 
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III. 

Meanwhile, those most opposed to the recall of the 
exiles craftily advised the Cardinal to begin by under- 
talking a mission of peace to Ksloia, declaring that so 
long os that city remained m the power of the Biancht, 
Florence could never be really pacined. But the Pistoions 
resisted his efforts so vigoroi^y, that not only was be 
compelled to leave the town without concluding any 
arrangement, but on seeking to enter Prato, found the 
gates of his native aty dosed in his face. The Pope, 
being highly enraged by all this, addressed an indignant 
letter to the Florenunes on the a 9 th of May.‘ But they 
were m so disorderly and notous a state, that after 
imoloring the Pontiff to find them a Podestd, they 
refused to accept either of the four individuals proposed 
by him Yet the Cardinal obstinatdy clung to his idea 
of re-cstablishing peace At his instance, safe conducts 
were given to twelve delegates from the exiles, six 
Ghibelhnes and six Biancht, m order that they might 
come to Florence to settle terms with as many represen- 
tatives appointed by the City, each Scsto eontnbuting one 
of the Donati and one of the adverse faction.^ These 
twenty-four citizens were all magnates, and felt so much 
rcaprocal distrust that the twelve exiles, although well 
received by the people and quartered under State pro- 
tection in the Cudinal’s own residence at the Mozzt 
Palace, were most anxious to depart, fearing to be cut to 
pieces at any moment. But they were adnsed by their 
mends to cake arms and seek refuge in the houses of the 
Cavalcanti, seeing that with the latter’s help they would 
be enabled, if necessary, to repulse and overcome their 

• VLUtSieletier a^eai^lMLuisoii pa. 

• Diao Compagai, ui., vii. 
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tncm'it! by force. The Cavalcmti seemed weU dispMed 
to the plan, and began to arrange prelimmanes. But 
after thus rousing the suspicion and mcreasing the 
animosity of their foes, they suddeidy drew back, jj^reby 
disgusting even their friends Accordingly on e 
of June, noi, the exiles hurried away from Florence as 
though flying for their lives • Thereupon jherc was a 
loud outcry against the Cardinal, he was charged wi 
having betrayed the city by his stealthy manmuvres. and 
It was even added that he had encouraged the ° 

appear before the walls m warlike array letters bearing 
his seal were shown, and it was affirmed that the cxi es 
had marched from the Mugello as far « 
and only beaten a retreat on learning ^e nulurc o 
mediutcd scheme. Villam declares that these rep 
were mere slanders ;* but even the epistles attributed to 
Dante Alighieri lead us to infer that the Cardinal really 
desired the exiles’ return and had negotiated with ^em 
to that effecL3 But his patience being now exhausted, h 

• VilUni, vuu 69 , Compagni ui , Si Prato 

* Aa anonymous ami undat^ episUc *^*^^ 5 *^“* f j- Hornenai and 

Iw Ihe Captaw Alessandro (s“PP®^ published among 

the counol and uniieraity of the Bianchi party , » P rpjjn^.exdes 
Dante s Letters as one compoMrd by b.m lor the u« of hu 

and was long atlnbultd to bun by bis biographers Dut P 

name u not gn« la the old manuscnpl from wh ch tbc letwr 
J>nnted, but merely indicated thus A w ttpisUc I of the i-raucem 
edition, Florence, Barbcra, i363 > r»rdinal that 

This cpisUesays in rtply to letters and adjice from th ^ 
the Diancluare grateful to him and dupostd to «r,na Mtebantl 

in erfn Mnn. tonumu. I Qnnl alinJ an^n .S., 

tl td qmd aliud eoscs el tela nostra rubebMt, ais -uhmiticrent ct 
tcm.r^ solupUle lruncascnmt.ct wg® P" 

ad pacem patrim cocaenturl” Therefore »»»« ^K re*^^ 
would base been tIic dfcure to base hbe^s 

was the sole cause of our rebellion. ^ that wts of the 

joshce and peace a^in inumphant This language y ^ 

to. Wclr nn.™ as t. h.. “"“'g 
after eiaraining the subject front all pomU, and 7 . careful 

•U difleital theories rt>pecluig it, concludes his pto-ongeU 
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departed on the !oth of June, again leaving the city ur.der 
interdict, and exclaiming : "Since ye prefer to be at war 
and accursed, will nether hear nor obey the messenger of 
God’s Vicar, nor be at restand at peace among j ourselves, 
remain under the curse of Heaven, -under the curse of 
Holy Church.” » 

mquiiy by stabi.g liut there ts no historical ei‘*ij«nce to prove whether 
the tetter were really bv Dante or not ("Storu della Leltenlara 
Itahana,*’ mjL v Chaps. 5-io) Professor Del t-oogo says that the 
stjle c( the letter is Daniesqne, la its ments as well as u certain 
detects , bnt that thu fact docs not justify bun m decidedly attnbating 
it to the poet’s pea, since it may have proceeded frost some coQtem- 
poraiy m similar oreumstance^ Indeed, after czasunmg the contests 
of the letter, he coo&ders that it caooct hare been wntten bj pacte, 
and, among other reasons, chieflr because the words cardU^ miira 
sijfu, and rnta 4i UU lUilra nMant, kc, are almost identical with 
those Used by Compagu la descnbtng the 6gbt that occurred ai Instn 
oa the actb of ]uU, itoj. Hence, be is ci opuuon that the UUs* ua« 
doobledly refers to that event, and was therefore only wntten after 
that date. And seeing that Dante bad separated irom the exiles 
befon that use, Del uutgo considers that the letter cannot be by 
turn. 

,F<x ay own part, I doubt whether the letter really referred to the 
Lastra aSau- barely the words in qoestioa "Our white ccm.^os 
were displayed, and oar weapons flashed,” may have been ui^d either 
in reference to Lashn or any other battle fmght by the esfes, in 
sp.te ol their resemblance to, and apparent transl^oa from the 
passage m Compagoi relabie to (be fight at Laslra. This bung the 
case, withoot ^together rejecting Del Looros new. 1 will merely 
rcourh that his argomeot is insoffiaeot to disproTe Dantes author* 
ship, since the poet may have wntten the letter in the name ot the 
exiles, when (hey were carrying on those negou^ons with the Cardinal 
on the subject of peace, aitcrwards leading, as we have seen, to the 
despatch oi twelve delegalesto Floreoce The failure of IhosC nego* 
p-ihQp<, the cruel slaachler of the Caralcanli ard their fneods, the 
vrholesale d est mction bv fire and pillage, the partial janclioa of the 
Bianclu with Corso Dooati, and the union of the males with the 
Holc-gaese, Pistoiese, Pisans, aod all foes dl Horence, immeduiel/ 
followed up by the foolish attempt at Lastra, ma> well suSce toexpla-o, 
not only Dantes indignant withdrawal front the exiled Bianctu, but 
Uhcwi^ the withdrawn of many oUier utuens. In fact, the Utters 
ooo-appearance at Lastra may be perhaps assigned to the same motiv e, 
as we mail have occauoa to wow later on. 

' \ ilUnv ^ This chronicler dales the CardioaTs departure the ' 
4 th of Jane , DiooCompagautheoUi; PaolinoPienasd the^Crooica,” 
des-gnated by Del Lao^ as tbe ** Cronies Uarciana Maghabecciuina,” 
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At this moment the CavaJcatUi and their friends were 
at a truly terrible pass Their present junction with the 
Donau was insufficient to blot out old animosities, which 
had been only laid aside for awhile in order to second the 
return of the Bianchi, at the expense of the Toslnghi 
faction. The latter remained practically isolated, for- 
saken even by the rich trading das*, who, weaned of 
perpetual civil war, had been persuaded by the Cardinal 
to promote a reconciliation between the Cavalcanti and 
Donati But the former’s unexpected withdrawal at the 
last moment, and when all seemed arranged, had stirred 
the old hatred to new fury, and the Cavalcanti were now 
between two fires. Messer Corso, being unwilling to join 
hands with the Tosmghi, kept his rage in check for the 
nonce, and feigning to be ill with gout, stdl remained 
passive, leaving his followers to do as they chose. But 
Rosso della .Tosa was a ferocious enemy of the Caval- 
canti, by whom he had been brought to the verge of ruin, 
and his hatred was not to be restrained. So the Cardinal 
had scarcely disappeared before a catastrophe became immi- 
nent in Florence, The Cavalcanti recognised their peril j 
but they were numerous, courageous, and powerful. They 
could count on the Gherardini, Fulci, and Ccrchi del Garbo ; 
they owned many friends even outside the walls and among 
the exiled Bianchi , they had also adherents of the buigher 
class, no few of whom tenanted their houses m the centre of 
Florence. The foes now arming against the Cavalcanti w ere 
aristocrats, not popolam. The Ccrchi del Garbo began to 
scuffle day and night with the Giugni. The Cavalcanti 
and them fnends hastened to the former’s assistance, and 
so ' elTectivcly as to be able to press on from Or San 
Michele to Piazza Saft Giovanni almost unopposed But 
while at this distance from their own quarter a serious 

give the date of the loth This is also adopted by Del Lungo, p 563 
ltde Dino Compagm, *' Croiuca," tii. 7, note 26 
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fire broke out there. Their enemies hai set the Cas'alcanti 
houses ablaxe with combi^stibles kept tn readiness for 
some dij-s post. The first nun to start the fire, begin- 
ning with the dwellings of fellow associates, was Ntri 
degh /Vbati, pnof of San Piero Scheraggio ; and Kis 
incendiary example was fcdlowcd by many accomplices, 
including Simone della Tosa and Slr.ibaldo Donati, Messer 
Corso’s son.t It was the lOth of June, 1304, and a 
strong north wind was bloning. Accordingly, the fire 
spread with great rapidity to the Calimzla street, the Old- 
Market, and Or San Michels, thus destroying the whole 
centre of Florence as well as the Cavalcanti houses — in 
fact, as ViUani expresses it, ** all the marrow, the )olk, and 
dearest spots of our cit) of Florence ” » He adds, that 
the palaces, houses and towers consumed amounted to 
more than seventeen hundred, with enormous toss of 
property and merchandise, senrg that e>er)tiung saved 
from the fire was stolen when earned away, and that 
fighting and pilUge went on esen in the midst of the 
fiames .3 Paolino Pien relates in hu chronicle, that ore- 
tenth of the aty was burnt, and one-sixth ofits whole pro- 
perty. Many families and associations were ruined, hut 
the worst sufierers were the Cavalcanti, who seemed para- 
lysed with terror on beholding all thor possessions de- 
voured by the fiames. Yet so ftroaous was the hatred 
cherished against them, that even after these cruel calamities 
they were dnven from Florence as rebels. 


IV. 

Let us see what were the political conseauenecs of these 
events. The Donati and Della Tosa factions baring 
combined for the imdoing of the Cavalcana and thar 
• Cosxpagiu,ia.8. • ViUa»u,TuL7l. * Ibid. 
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friends, it was decided at first that the magnates, cm- 
boUened by union and victory, should next attempt to 
annul the Enactments of Justice, and take the government 
m their hands And, in the midst of the General dismay, 
the project might have succeeded, Villani says, had the 
nobles been re^y m unison. Instead, “ they were all at 
strife, and split into sects, wherefore cither side courted 
the people so as not to lose ground/' * The division of 
parties remained substantially the same That is, on the 
one hand, there were the quarrelsome magnates seeking 
support from the people against their personal foes, and, 
on the other, the people trying to profit by the magnates’ 
dissensions. Of course the merchants had also suffered 
heavily by the fire , but their wealth was of a kind to be 
rapidly replaced, whereas the nobles had no means of rc- 
tp^ring them stil) greater losses For the prosperity of the 

Horentine people was so prodigious at the time that, even 
after this wholesale destruction, their riches seemed nowise 
diminished But there was a notable deebne m the power 
of the magnates, who disappeared almost entirely from 
the first circuit, or centre of the city, where the old 
Emilies had their dwellings Therefore Capponi has 
some reason to say in his history “ From that moment 
the supremaej' of the nobles seems to have been uprooted, 
and new social orders established ” * Thus, as always 
happened in Florence, even this great calamity proved 
advantageous to the people 

In consequence of these lamentable events, added to 
the reports «:nt by Cardinal da Prato to the Pope m 
Perugia, the Holy Father ated twelve leading magnates of 
Florence to appear before him there. Among the per- 
sons thus summoned w ere Corso Donati and Rosso della 

• \ui 71 

• "Slona della Repubbhea Fiorentma,** voL i chap 6,p 116 (edition 
ol 1875) 
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Tosa, once bUlcr enemies but now friends for the moment. 
They set out towards Perugia with a great train of fol- 
lowers, forming a mounted company of five hundred men 
in all So the exiles consider^ this a most favourable 
opportunity for making a fresh attempt to re-enter their 
native city. As usual, it was rumoured that the Cardinal 
had encouraged them to expect a good reception ; and it 
was further announced that he had instigated Fisa, Bologna, 
Arezzo, Pistoia, and the whole of Romagna to come to 
their aid. But although some of the exiles' direst foes 
were absent from Florence at the time, on the other hand, 
the position of their adversaries must have been con- 
siderably strengthened by the slaughter of the Cavalcanti 
and Gherardmi. Likewise, although the Greater Guilds 
bad once been induced (o favour the return of banishol 
men, and particularly those of the popular class, it was 
not to be expected that they would now be disposed to 
welcome exiles advanang on Florence under the wing of 
the Pisans, and joined with the Ghibellines ofTuscanyand 
Romagna. This league with the enemies of the State 
naturally roused all Florence against them \ 

Nevertheless the exiles seemed very hopeful. Thanks 
to their new alUes, they had contrived to collect an army 
of 9,000 foot and 1,600 horse, and on the 19th of July 
marched into Lastra, to await other reinforcements from 
Pistoia. These were to be commanded by Tolosato degli 
Uberti, a valiant GtubcUmc leader, of an aaaent Florcntme 
house, persistently hated by the Guelphs, in memory of 
the rout at Montaperd ^ Uberti faded to appear, the 
exiles resoh ed to move on without him ; but the twenty- 
four hours’ del ly had sufficed to destroy their chance of 
taking Florence by surprise In fact, only twelvchundred 
horse rode to the aty m peaceful array, bearing olive 
boughs in their hands ; and passing the unfimshed girdle 
of new walls, halted beneath the old bastions, m the 
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Cafag^o fields, bcWccn St. Mark’s and the Church of 
the Servi There, on the 20th of July, panting from 
fatigue, wthout water, and exposed to the burning sun, 
they vainly waited for the OTtes to be opened to them. 
Meanwhile a small band ot their men had managed to 
enter the dtj by forcing the Spadai gate, and advanced as 
far as PiazaaSan Giovanni But instead of finding friends 
there, they we.e met by aoo horse and 500 foot, who drove 
them back, capturing some of their number, and leaving a 
good many woindcd and slam. This gave the signal for 
a retreat, soon converted into a general flight The force 
waiting at Cafajgio, exhausted from hunger and heat 
combined, had ircady thrown down their weapons and 
dispersed with “ lands of volunteers ” m pursuit Many 
were killed or diel of fatigue, others were stripped, scired 
and strung up 01 trees. News of the defeat reached 
Lastra before the fugitives returned » accordingly those 
encaimied there tdk to flight, and although Tolosato 
degU Uberti met than on the way, he found it impossible 
to rally them to the ittack Among other narratives of 
the affair wc have tht of Viliam, who witnessed all that 
occurred in Florence' Dante Alighieri was not with the 
army at I^astra, having separated from his companions in 
exile shortly before, ard ^most in anger He was pro- 
bably disgusted by tlcir hybrid alliance with all the 
cncmiw of Florence, by the secret agreements set on 
foot between Donati aid the Cavalcanti, and saddened 
by the internecine slaughter so bhndly provoked m the 
vam expectation of compssing the recall of a few banished 
men * 

• Villani, vuJ 7* 

> Vfile the well-hnowa wordsuroDounced by Cacoaguida in Canto xni. 
of the “Paradise" 

“ E quei che piu t gnvera le spaQe 
Sara la compagia malsagia e scempia, 

Con la qual tu cJrai 10 quesU valJc , 
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The victory at Lastra must base undoubtedly augmented 
the danng and ponex of the magnates. It may have been 
on this account that certain of their number noa' insisted 
on their names being erased from the rolls of t’lc guilds.* 
Additional proof to this effect is furni*hcd by anotlicr 
important event occurring on the jth of Aigust, 1304. 
One of the Adimari having perpetrated 1 crime, nas 
brought before the Podesu to be judgtd. But his 
assoaates made a \ lolcnt assault on that nagistrate as he 
was leaving the Priors’ palace, and after nomding or kill- 
ing several of his escort, broke into the prion and rescued 
the criminal. Thereupon the Captain of iht People, Messer 
Gigliolo da Prato, temporarily acting a> Poacsta (since 
the continual disturbances m the city hid deterred every 
one from assuming that office), departed from Florence m 
high indignation Accordingly, to prwde for the due 
administration of justice, the Florentiies nere obbged to 
elect a committee of twelve atizens,one noble and one 
popeUng, from every Scsto, to fulfil the luties of a Podesii* 
Presentlyi howeier, the resumption «f hostilities outside 
the walls reduced the city to (]utet fo a time. 


V. 

The exiles had again begun to cour the land, st>rrin'» 
neighbouring strongholds to revet ; and the Florentines 

Cbe lotu ui grata, tutU mtU ed eispia. 

Si fan contra te . ma po^ appreaso 
EUa, noa tu, n'arn rottai tempi^ 

Dt sua beUialitade 1) suo^roccsso 
Farabpraoya, si cheat Cabello 
L'averb f alta parte per t stesso ^ 

(”ParadJio'*vu.6i-6().) 

* Del Lungo notes this (act (toI i. f S 77 )i and observes it vras 
frequently repealed between 1301 aodpta}. 

• \ lUam, V m 74 , DtJ Lujro, pp Sf^ 
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instantly marched against them. The first place to be 
attacked was the castle of Stinche, which had been incited 
to rebel by the Cavalcanti. Its reduction was easily effected 
(August, 1304), and all the captives were lodged m the 
new prisons, henceforth entitled the “ Stinche.’^ A more 
senous expedition had to be undertaken m 1305 against 
Pistoia, when it rose to arms in the Bianchi cause, aided 
by Arezzo and Pisa, and under the command of Tolosato 
degli Uberti. A long and vigorous siege was the result. 
The beleaguering force of Florentines and Lucchesc was 
led by Duke Robert of Calabna, who, as Captain of the 
League, had furnished a large contingent of loot and 300 
Catalan horse * The town held out during the whole 
winter, but m April, 1306, the Pistoiese were compelled 
to surrender from famine Their walls and towers were 
demolished, their territory divided between the Florentines 
and Lucchese Pope Clement V had vainly endeavoured 
to put an end to this war which dealt another cruel blow 
to the Tusan Ghibellines He was a native of France, 
bad transferred the papal see to Avignon, and had no 
knowledge of Italy. Nor could Italy feel any love for 
an alien Pope who had deserted Rome. In fact, the 
Florentines declined to listen to the messengers of peace 
he despatched to their camp, and paid no heed to the 
interdict he launched against them For although the 
Duke of Calabna withdrew, this was only a feint, seeing 
that he left them all his men under the command of 
Captain Pietro dc la Rat. So the campaign was carried 
on to the end. 

Nor did the other envoy of peace, Cardinal Napoleon 
Orsim, meet with any better fortune, for he was not only 
ill received m Tuscany and Romagna, but robbed of his 
goods and even in danger of his luc. As for his excom- 

‘ TbcicCatalans,aflcrfightingtheMoomnSpiun,scaltcrc(itodifIcrcut 
parts of the world, and refused to return to their own countrj. 
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munications, interdicts, and counsels of peace, cvby one 
laughed at them. The Florentines were determined to 
do the Tvork thoroughly, and even before the conclusion 
of the with Pistoia, started another expedition agamst 
the formidable castle of Montacccnico, chief stronghold of 
the Ubaldim, dominating the whole of the Mugcllo and 
serving as the exiles’ headquarters By dint of scattering 
bnbes among the Ubaldini themselves, the Florentines 
finally won Ac castle by treason, and, after reducing it to 
ruin, immediately resolved to plant the towns of Scarpena 
and Firenauola in its vianity, “ to serve as scarecrows to 
the Ubaldim, and harbours of refuge to faithful subjects.” 
All ’Willing to inhabit the httle town founded for that 
purpose, were to be exempt from every form of vassalage. 
The first stone of Scarpena was laid, without delay, on 
the 7th of September, 1307 , but the construction of 
Rrenauola was postponed to a much later date (1332). 

We must nowcoQsidcrwhatwas the object the RcpubKc 
had in view, and what it achieved by means of these continual 
Campaigns, in which even the magnates took a part ; what 
too by me reduction of GhlbcJJine a ties, and thcdestruction 
of castles throughout the whole territory ? On the one 
hand, its politi^ predominance in Tuscany was rapidly 
increased, and new outlets of commerce acquired ; while, 
on the other, the power of the magnates outside Rorcncc 
was overthrown by the aid of those Within the walk, who, 
in their blind fury against the exiles, did not realise what 
they were doing. The Florentines of old had demolished 
the castles, which at one time reached nearly to thdr gates; 
they had forced the barons to dnell in the dty, had sub- 
jected them to republican laws, and loivcred their pride 
by excluding them from the government. Profiting by 
iheir disputes, the dlizens had next spurred them to 
destroy one another; znd,inconcIusion,wcre now making 
them turn thdr weapons against more distant nobles. 
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and overthrow the latter’s strongholds in the Casentino, 
Mugello, and valley of the Arno All this was mvanably 
advantageous to the ^Ids and the people. Therefore, 
in 1306, while the Pistoian campaign was still going on, 
the Florentines reotgantsed atiicn-armed bands under 
nineteen Gonfalonieri This was the constitution of “ the 
good Guelph people,” a reform made, according to 
Viliam, "in order to prevent the ‘Grandi’ and other 
powerful folk from presuming to show arrogance on 
the strength of having gamed many victoncs over the 
Bianchi and Ghibellines.’^* 

But this was not all, for the real gist of the new 
reform consisted in the law of the 23rd of December, 
1306, by which the enactments were strengthened and 
an Executor of Justice was appointed to enforce their 
more rigorous application The object of the law w*as 
clearly expressed by the introductory words explaining 
that it was intended “to preserve the liberties of the 
Florentine people, and break the pride of iniquitous men, 
which has swollen to such extent that our e)es fad to 
discern its limits ” 

In point of fact, the guilds showed no mercy to 
the magnates, even when fighting side by side with 
them against common foes. The “Executor” was 
required to be a Guelph, a man of the people, and a 
foreigner, » r , of non-Tuscan birth, from some city or 
place, su^ect to no lord, and not less than eighty miles 
from Florence He was neither to be a knight nor a 
law jud^e, a prohibition caused by the growing hatred 
against -perverse judges and fatal experience of recent 
Podestas. The “ Executor ” was to remain m office for 
six months, and he was to bnng with him one judge, two 
notancs, twenty masradtent or guards — all of whom were 
to be Guelphs and aliens— and two war-horses. His office 
• ViUanI, mi. 87 
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^as to protect the people and all the weak against power* 
ful personages, and to call the companies to arms when- 
ever any crime should be committed, for the prompt 
enforcement of the penalties presenb^- It was to be 
his special duty to ensure the due execution of the 
Enactments of Justice, and whenever the Podcsti or 
Captain failed to do thcr part, he was instantly to 
assume their functions according to the rules minutely 
laid down in the new law, that was henceforth an 
integral portion of the enactments.* He was likewise 
to deal punishment on all frauds and dishonest tricks 
praaised in the ofnecs of the Commune. Should the 
todesti fail to demolish buildings (churches always 
excepted) in which conventicles or meetings had bcffl 
ille^Iy held, he was to enforce the said demolition, and 
impose a fine of 500 Itre on the Podesta. Capital 
punishment was to be indicted on all who held meet- 
ings, to plot treason against liberty or the popular 
goremmeat. In such case, if nobles were concerned the 
penalty was to be adjudged by the Podesta, and should 
the Podesta hesitate to act, the Executor was to mulct 
him as usual, and assume bis functions. When the guilty 
were jefeiant the Executor alone was to condemn them 
to de^ and degrade their descendants to the rank of 
nobles, likewise all peptlazi accessory to crimes per- 
petrated by nobles were to be condemn^ by the Executor 
to double the penalty prescribed by the common law. 
It w;^ also the Executor’s task to examine the actions of 
the outgoing Podesta and Captain, and he, in due turn, 
was subject^ to investigation by persons app<inted by 
the Priors and Gonfaloniers of the Companies.* 

* This law IS pUced tmder rubric Imaiu of the enactaiests. llde 
Cijiha.*‘S{Qnadei Comi.stt Haliaai,"\cl. tu. p. 119 asd fol. Florence, 
L« Monmer, s(>64-^<6. 

' * Other claoifs ieodiog to werease the r^oor of this Uw we*e added 
oi to a in 1307, 1309, and *334, a»suvbe<eea in Eoaamis edition, 
pabli^ed a uc ‘'Aichiua Stonco Italiano, new seres, vol. L, iSSj. 
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Meanwhile the Pope’s anmcty being stirred by the 
increasing agitation provoked by the ftorentine exiles, 
throughout Romagna and the Marches, as well as m 
Tuscany, again began to insist upon peace. But the 
person charged to open n^otiations to this effect was 
Cardinal Orsini, a man of strong party feeling and 
doubtful integrity For when at Arezzo in 1307, he 
had called there, in addition to the Florentine exiles, 
nuny adherents of his own from the adjoining States of 
the Church, thus assembling a force of 1,700 cavalry 
and a great number of foot soldiers It appears that he 
had come to terms with Corso Donati and recaved 
money from him for the undertaking m view. Messer 
Corso, whose ambition was still unassuaged, had married 
a third time, and was now related, through his wife, with 
the Ghibelhne lord, Uguccione della i^aggmola. This 
circumstance naturally exposed him to much suspicion on 
the part of the Guclphs, and accordingly, being even 
more angered and discontented than before, he was again 
bitterly hostile to Messer Rosso della Tosa and hts 
followers, who in their (urn, and as an inevitable conse- 
quence, had again combined with the wealthier burghers. 
Hence, the latter, on noting the Cardinal’s preparations, 
and Donati’sncwmanmuvrc^specdiJy collected an army of 
3,000 horse and 15,000 foot, and without further hesita- 
tion marched towards Arezzo, ravaging the enemies’ 
lands by the way. Thereupon, by way of displaying 
his military tactics, the Cardinal directed his march on 
Florence through the Casentino But as the Florentines 
outwitted him, by doubling back and reaching the city 
befbre him, he was oblig^ to retreat to Arezzo in a 
very crestfallen mood. He then opened ncgotutions 
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with tht Floreadnss. who, fdgning willingness to 
cDtsmia his proposals, despatched two amha^adors to 
gull hid with fair words. Compagni remarks that “ co 
womaa was ever more fiattered and then, abused by 
betrayers than he (the Cardinal) by those two kniglxts-’' * 
So th^ all he cccld do was to goo.? with his tdl ^eween 
h.s legs, once zncce Icavicg the dty under sentence of 
excomciunicsdon.’ In revenge for this, the Floreadncs 
imposed iresh taxes on the dergy, punishing those who 
renised m pay .3 

The worst sufferer was Corso Donats, for the Ordinal, 
after extracting exoney from h.m by promlang to come 
to Florence to crush Della Tesa and bis Black facuon, 
had not even dared to approach the walls. Bat withoot 
acknowledging his defeat, Dcoati immediately plunged 
into ^esh and more daring schemes. After a slmrc 
absence from Florence, probably co gain funds and 
alLes, he returned there m 1308. Iccrcasrgly blinded 
by party passion, oounueg on assistance ^ father- 
in-law, Ugoedose dellz Fagg'uola, now lord of Arezzo, 
as weU as from Prato and he called a meeturg 

of his adherents in Roreoce. After explaining his hopes 
and vowu:g to do away with tl^ Enactments of Justice, 
he urged them to draw theu* swords and an end 

of those Ncri, who, after receiving so much h^l p from 
him wid gaming victory by his means, now treated him 
so inlqmtoudy. But the rumour being already abroad 
that he expected aid from that bitterest foe of Florence 
— dm fcnzudable Uguccoae-— the popular feeling against 
him was eidtcd to the highest pitch,* After 
tepnssed for some time the general fiiry burst out a 3 
at ceice, and took Doaan unawares. Suddenly, co the 
6th cf October, 1308, the S.gaory sounded the alarxi>- 

• Z>.soCoei:pa-a,u. t^pkaaS. * VtlUm. Ti.1. Sa. 
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bell, aiid the people, rising to arms, 'United with the Della 
Tosa faction, other friendly magnates, and De la Rat’s 
Gitalan troops. Donati was denounced to the Podcsta, 
Piero della Branca of Gubblo, as a traitor to his country, 
and^m less than an hour he was accused, tried, and 
aindemncd. Immediately afterwards, the Signory, Podestd, 
Captain, and Executor, with their respective familiars, 
the Catalan troops, knights, and citizcn-tramed bands, 
marched to St. Piero Maggiorc to attack the Donati 
houses. But Messer Corso and his friends resisted so 
valiantly, that had Uguccione and the others fulfilled 
their promise of coming to the rescue m time, the affair 
might have taken an ugly turn. It is supposed that the 
rbretines were already on the march, when, hearing that 
all Florence had risen against Donati, they decided to 
turn back. At all events, no succour arrived, and Messer 
Corso soon found that even many of his Florentine 
friends had ceased to defend the chain bamcadcs, and 
relinquished the struggle. Thereupon the people broke 
through, and soon demolished the houses he had been 
forced to abandon Accompanied by a few devoted 
adherents, he fled from the town by the Croce gate, with 
the citizens and Catalans m hot pursuit The flrst man 
captured on the banks of the Arnco was Gherardo dei 
Bordoni, who was instantly slam. Next, the crowd cut 
off his hand and nailed it on the door of the Adimari 
hou^, because Tcdici dcgli Adimari had first instigated 
the dead man to join with Donati A few moments later 
the Catalans overtook Donati himself at San Salvi, and 
in obedience to orders killed him on thespot. According 
to another version of the tale, he first tried to bribe them 
to spare his hfe, but without success; so, to avoid falling 
into the hands of his Florentine foes, he cast himself 
on the ground and was dispatched by a spear-thrust m 
the throat. The monks of San Salvi bore away his dead 
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body, and the following day buned him in the 
Badia without any pomp for fear of provoking the 
pubLc wrath.* 

The cause of this sudden and irresistible burst of 
popular fury is clearly explained by the letters which the 
Commune shortly addres^ to the Lucchese, in whose 
terntory the Bordoni had found refuge. “ It is knoivn 
to all Tuscany that the Donati had planned a l^a^ to the 
death, in order to give the aty of Florence and the 
Guelph party into the hands of the Ghibellincs, and sub- 
ject to their yoke, to the utter extermination and destruc- 
tion of the Guelph Government. Those rebels intended 
to break all bounds, and subdue the aty to their rule, 
although Messer Corso and his followers shamelessly 
styled the Signory GhibcUine instead.”* These words 
were written by the Signory m March, 1309. In fact, 
the Nen being split into Donati and Tosinght factions, 
and the latter having united with the wealthier burghers, 
fham whom could the Donati hope assistance, save from 
the Ghibelhncs* The loivcr class of the people was 
weak, and the distant Pope increasingly urged the return 
of the exiles. The latter had now combined with Donati’s 
whilom allies, the nobles of the rontado, standing aloof 
from many of the burgher Bianchi, who bad been expelled at 
the same moment, but were gradually permitted to return ; 
and they bad also separate from all independent men, 
such as Dante Alighien The poet, m fact, being opposed 
to Donati, and a promoter of the Enactments of Justice, had 
been finally dnven to adopt an individual attitude. Thus 

* Villani, >-UL 96 , Dioo Compagm, lu 30, si. 

* Dino Compsgoi, m 30, note 39 , Del Lango, latroducUon. p. 607 
Pro! Del Lungo, the editor of these documents, docs not believe that 
Corso was favourable at that time to tbeexiles and Gfubelhnes. Besides, 
the Utter were no longer the getiome Ghibeliices of older cUrs. There- 
fore the Si^ory could hare do niotive for deceiiing their mends. t!ie 
Lucchese, and their letters arc lihevise corroborated b; the previcus 
events »e have descnbed. 
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the Bknchj, though exiled for having sided with the people, 
were now on the side of the magnates, the GhibeUines, 
Uguccione, and even of Corso Donati, the only person 
likely to profit by so hybrid an alliance Accordingly his 
death had the Immediate result of giving another terrible 
shock to the magnates’ power, both within and without 
the city. Speedy proof was afforded of this when, at the 
beginning of 1309, the proud Ubaldim came to make 
submission to the Florentine Commune, promising to 
guard the passes of the Apennines, and supporting their 
offer by fitting guarantees of good faith In consequence 
of this they were accepted as friends, with the condition, 
“ that in every act and deed they should behave as good 
subjects and citizens.”* 

Throughout the whole of its history the Florentine 
Commune invariably adopted this plan when admitting 
nobles to its midst But it had also the effect of enabling 
conauered and subject magnates to gam increased strength 
in the city itself Therefore, first without and then 
within the walls, they unceasingly combated the people 
and the Kepublic, down to the distant time when they 
were finally crushed by the State If Florentine pros- 
perity as yet showed no signs of diminution during the 
sanguinary struggle now desenbed, it was for two reasons 
which should be duly kept in mind The successive con- 
flicts we have narrated, all proceeded from the constant 
necessity of preserving the merchant-republic from the 
impact of the extraneous feudal body threatening to check 
Its natural growth. These civil wars, however, were 
earned by a comparatively small number of citizens, 
eager to gain possession of a government that had far 
less influence on soaeiy than is generally supposed. The 
frue motive-power of the Rcpubhc proc^aed less from 


I ViBani. vui. loo. 
36 
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the Signory, which was changed every two months, than 
from the commercial and political constitution of the 
guilds, which were firmly oi^aniscd and, so far, thoroughly 
in unison. The conditions of an all-absorbing modern 
State, wherein every shock alTccts society at large, had 
not yet sprung to life in the Middle Ages. The 
Italian republics were miniature confederacies of separate 
assoaations, under a central government of so feeble a 
kind, that even when totally suppressed for a time, no 
great harm seemed to result from its loss. 


VII 

Corso Donati’s death put an end to the tragedy of 
which the expulsion of the Bianchi had formed the first 
act ; and now the condition of all Italy, as well a& Florence, 
was changed by a new event This was the murder of 
Albert of Hapsburg by his nephew, on the jst of May, 
1308. Therefore the cleaion of a new lang of the 
Romans and future emperor was now imminent Philip 
the Beautiful aspired to wm the Imperial crown, if not for 
himself, at least for his brother, Charles of Valois, through 
the help of Clement V. As the Pope was residing in 
France, he could not directly oppose the design, but 
had certainly no intention of favouring it. “With the 
Angevins at Naples, the Holy Sec transferred to Avignon, 
and Rome in revolt against him, the choice of a French 
emperor would have placed bun entirely at Philip’s mercy. 
Accordingly he gave secret support to Henry of Luxem- 
bourg, who was elected to the throne as Henry Vll. on 
the 27th of November, 1308 This emperor, born on 
the French frontier, and educated in Fratu^ presented a 
combination of Germanic and Latin characteristics. Aslord 
of a petty State, he had no real strength or power of his 
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own ; but having great nobility of mind and an imagination 
disposed to mysticism, he had formed a lofty idea of the 
dignity and might of the universal Empire that he hoped 
to restore to Rome. He seemed totally unable to com- 
prehend that the feudal union of Germany and Italy, 
which had missed success even at the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, had become totally impossible now that 
feudalism itself, the pnnapal basis of the Holy Roman 
Empire, was almost armihilated in Italy Nevertheless, 
when Henry first raised the Imperial flag, enormous hopes 
were conceived by the Ghibellincs, and rapidly spread 
throughout the peninsula All men seemed to be sud- 
denly stirred to genuine enthusiasm. 

The Ghibehmcs of that day were no longer the 
Ghibellmes of old, and m Italy the conception of the 
Empire had undergone a total change The hostile 
attitude of the Popes towards republican freedom and 
independence ; their persistent struggle against the Roman 
Commune ; the fact of Clement V being at a distance, 
m France, and weakly dependent on the French monarch ; 
the necessity, now beginning to be generally recognised, 
of building up, from the ruins of old municipalities, new 
forms of government, such as were now arising in France 
and elsewhere ; the revival of classical studies, enabling 
men to glean from the Republic and Empire of ancient 
Rome some literary conception of the unity and strength 
of the secular State requir^ to meet present needs ; — Had 
all combined to transform the mediaivai idea of the 
Empire. For now that France and other countnes were 
detached from it, the Empire was no longer universal, but 
simply Germamco-Roman ; while to Itahan eyes it was 
beginning, though suU very va^ely, to seem a revival of 
the old Rome that had always bttn the spiritual head of 
the civilised world, and the possible centre of an Italian 
confederated State. This idea was dearly expressed for 
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the first time in Dante's “ Monarchla,” which then served 
as the manifesto of the GhibcUme partyt The same idea 
was afterwards more widely developed in the “ Defensor 
Pacis ” of Marsilio da Padova, and at a subsequent date 
inspired the fantastic enthusiasm of Cola di Rienw. The 
latter’s attempt — so lauded by Petrarch — to create a new 
Roman, Italian, Imperial Republic was a confused dream 
of scholastic, classico-humanistic, feudal, and mediaeval 
ideas, but nevertheless a dream containing in embryo 
some vague conception of the future Italian State as it 
was alre^y dimly foreseen, although wth no compre- 
hension of Its real nature Such as it was, however, this 
incoherent jumble of ideas became the standard of the 
Italian Ghil^lUnes 

The Guelphs had no philosophical prewramme of their 
own to fiaunt m return The force of eventSi and the 
pressing need of maintaining the independence of Italian' 
ddes a^nst Pope and emperor, was then the war-cry 
of the Horcntiue Guelphs. To Florence, the coming of 
the emperor signified the revival of the old GhibeUme 
party, cooso^uently the revival of Arezao, Pistoia, Piso, 
and other hostile atics, all ready to compress her within 
a circle of steel, and strangle her commerce. For this 
reason she called on the Guelph cities, and all seeking 
to preserve freedom and escape foreign tyranny, to join 
in an Italian confederation, with herself at its head- Ic 
was, therefore, at this moment that the small merchant- 
republic minated a true national policy, and became a 
great power in Italy So, in the medisval shape of a 
leudal and universal Empire, on the one hand, and in 
that of a municipal confi^cration on the other, a gleam 
of the national idea first kgan to appear, though sail in 
the far distance and vdled m douds. ^th sides fought 
eagerly for the interests of the moment, and both were 
inspired with the presentiment «f a new future ; but neither 
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discerned that this future was only to be attained by the 
destruction of both parties alike 

At this juncture the Pope seemed fayourable to 
'Henry VII, for he encouraged his project of going to 
Rome to assume the Imperial croivn, and ui^ed the 
Italians to accord him a good reception Nei'er^eless — 
as the Florentines had knoim from the first — he could 
not wish to see Italy subject to the Empire, having too 
keen a remembrance of all chat the Church had endured 
at the hands of Frederic II Foliowang, therefore, the 
traditional policy of the Roman Court, he simultaneously 
encouraged Robert of Naples, formerly Duke of Calabna, 
who, having succeeded to the throne at the death of King 
Charles II (May 3, 1309), was naturally prepared to 
resist Henryks pretensions to the utmost At first the 
Florentines appeared disposed to be passive lookers on, 
but were not deceived by the Pope’s pretence of en- 
couraging Emperor Henry. They desired a closer alli- 
ance with Clement, but nc too was very resentful with 
regard to their past conduct, and with some reason, 
secretly echoed the words of Benedict XI ’ “Who 
could imagine that those men ” (the Florentines) “should 
presume to be sons of the Church, while fighting against 
her?" But nowise dismayed by this, they treated with 
King Robert, who still allowed them to retain the services 
of &pum De la Rat and his Catalan horse, and now 
sent them his in addition ^Viih the help of this 
contingent the Florentines made repeated attacks on 
Arezzo, refusing to desist even when Henry warned 
them to respect that city as a fief of the Empire. Their 
attacks were invariably successful, and they even forced 
their way into the town, but were prevented from holding 
it by the treachery of the magnates, as it was rumoured 
at the time,* All acts and decrees of the Commune 
• VdLtm, 111. liS, 119. 
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bore the heading : “ la honour of Holy Chtirch and His 
Majesty King Robert, and to the defeat of the German 
king.'** 


VIII. 

In 1310 Henry set out for Italy, leaving the affairs of 
Germany to hvs son’s care Louis of Savoy, the newly 
elected Senator of Rome, uas sent on in advance, and 
reached Florence on the 3rd of july, accompanied by 
two German prelates. The latter vs ere admitted to the 
coundl ; but m answer to their req^ucst that Florence 
should prepare to receive the emperor vvith due honour, 
Betto Brunelleschi replied “That the Florcnuncs had 
never lowered their horns before any lord whatsoever;” 
and this somenhat indecorous response was sufiicjently 
indicative of the public feeling. In fact, the Imperial 
envoys, though evc^nherc wcU received, obtained nothing 
from Florence, and even failed to put a stop to the 
war with Areaio. And when ambas^ors from nearly 
evc^ atyof Italy sought audience of Henry at lAUsannc, 
no FlorcnUne envop appeared On the contrary, Flor- 
ence was cncrgetic^y preparing for defence; the new 
walls were rais^ about sixteen feet higher, and surrounded 
by moats from the Prato gate to that of San Gallo, and 
thence to the Amo * On the 30tb of September Robert 
arrived m Florence from Avignon, where the Pope had 
crowned him King of Naples, and likewise appointtsl 
him Vicar of Romagna, to prevent Henry from seizing 
that province whidi had recently seceded from the 
Empire. King Robert soon came to an understanding 
with the Florentines, and arranged measures with them 
for thwr common defence. Notwithstanding this, Henry 
continued to advance, beading all his decrees with the 
* Coapa^i, " Croaica,** mi. 33, note. a6. * yHUni. u. ta. 
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phrase, in nmtne regts and assuming the part of 

a just and impartial judge. He summoned both Guelphs 
and Ghtbelhnes to hts side, promising equal welcome to 
all. He reached Susa by the 24th of October, and on 
the Feast of the Epiphany January 6 , 1311) assumed 
the Iron Crown in the Church of St. Ambromo at 
Milan. 

But in this city his dream of peace was disturbed by a 
sudden outburst of civil war The Guelph Tomani were 
expelled by the Visconti before his eyes , and from that 
moment, being forcibly dragged into the vortex of party 
strife, Henry renounced his mission as peacemaker, and 
was again a German, foreign, and harbarian emperor. 
It was averred that the Florentines had bribed Guido 
della Torre to raise a rebellion, and that this was- the 
cause of his expulsion. We have no certainty that this 
was the case, but it is an ascertained fact that they sent 
money, despatches, and envoys to Cremona, X^i, Bresda, 
Pavia, and other Lombard cities, and succeeded In stirring 
them to rise against Henry * They also sent ambas- 
sadors to Naples, France, and more particularly to 
Avignon, where they lavished heavy bnbes on the officials 
of the Curia, for the purpose of learning when the Pope 
spoke truly or falsely On all sides they displayed such 
feverish activity that one day the Cardinal da Prato ex- 
claimed in the presence of the French king “ How great 
is the insolence of these Florentines in daring to tempt 
every lord with their lousy small com • 

Even m cnscs such as these the magnates of Florence 
could not lay aside their animosities, but continued to 
disturb the aty by fresh nots now and then. In Fcb- 
ruary, 1311, the Donati murdered Beito Brunelleschi, 
whom they considered responsible for Messer Corso’s 
death, and immediately afterwards disinterred the latter’s 
• Villaai,vx. ir. ’ Compasm, ui. 32 
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corpse at San Salvi, and reburied b:m with due pomp now 
that be had been avenged.’ ' 

Nevertheless, order was quickly restored, since there 
tvas little leisure for private feuds, and men’s minds were 
absorbed in graver concerns At the beginning of June, 
1311, Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Sienna, and Voltcrra gave 
their formal adherence to the Guelph League, and swore 
to combine m armed defence against Henry. On the 
26th of June, the Florentines despatched De la Kat to 
Bologna with 400 Catalan horse, while the Siennese and 
Lucchcsc forwarded another contingent to King Robert 
in Romagna, where that monarch was harrying and in- 
carcerating ^1 the Ghibcllmes and exiled Florendne 
Bianchv who were then trying to stir the Papal does to 
revolt* And when it was rumoured that the king was 
seeking to make terms with Henry, the Florentines wrote 
to him, insisting on his entering Rome at once, according 
to hts promise, and likewise warning liim that they 
would stand no half- measures, and that if he delayed, or 
attempted any pact with the emperor, they would instantly 
withdraw their forces frona the League. “Inasmuch as 
your Royal Majesty has repeatedly promised us to make 
no terms with the German king, but to supply us with 
an armed force and go m person to Rome to exterminate 
our common foe ”3 This missive had some clFect, for 
Robert speedily despatched 4C0 horse to Rome under 
his brother John, who, with the help of the Orsini, soon 
won the chief vantage-points of the aty. The king stdl 
fugned to act in the interests of the Empire; but no one 
was deceived by this pretence, and the Florentines were 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile Henry, $iill faithful to hts ongioal plan, 

‘ ViUaci, IX. 12. 'Ibid. IS 18 1 

» Vxdt the letter sent by Fk^ence, June 1311, m Gregoronas 
(3rd edition), voL v'i. p 39, ooie 2 
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and quite unconscious of the ejctraordinary change that 
Tvas going on, had reduced Cremona to submission, and 
was now besieging Brescia, which opposed a more stub- 
born resistance. The ‘'peaceful** monarch vented his 
rage on his prisoners and put one of the Guelph leaders 
to a most atrociously cruel death. But the Bresoans stiJl 
refused to surrender; the flower of the German army 
was perishing from sickness and wounds, and Henry’s 
brother died of his hurts. During these da\ s of slaughter, 
Florence wrote to the Brescians, sa)iBg, “Remember that 
the safety of all Italy and all Guclphs depends on ) our 
resistance. The Latins must al\\a)-s hold the Germans 
in enmity, seeing that they arc opposed m act and deed, 
m manners and soul ; not only is it impossible to serve, 
but even to hold any mtcrcourse wth that race”' At 
the same time they wrote to encourage other cities to 
make a stand and rise to arms I’he) summoned the 
Perugians “to shake off their bonds of vassalage, and 
proclaim the sweets of libcrtv"; repeating to 5 l that, 
for their own part, they would unceas.ngly devote their 
arms, men, and gold to the task of resistance.* Also, for 
the greater reinforcement of the citizens and the Guelph 
party, they removed the ban from ail exiles, probably 
well disposed to the Guclphs, only maintaining it against 
several hundred supposed Ghibt-ilmes, Dante Alighieri 
among the number. This modification of the Law of 
Banishment was known as the Amendment of Baldo 
d’Aguglionc, one of the Priors by whom it ivas passed on 
September a, 1311 * 

Meanwhile, after an heroic defence, Brescia was forced 
to accept terms of surrender, whereupon Henry immcdi* 

* Boaauu, "Acta EnncJ VII, "u.jW.IxMvi, Florence, CellJoii 1877 

' Ibid, u , xCMu , xciz. 

* Pabli&bed m the “Delme dc^ Enidili Toscaiu," and puen more 

completely la Prof Del,l.unga’s ‘IXil tsdio di Dante," etc, p 107 
and foL ' 
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atdf set out towards Genoa, entenng that city on 
October ai, 1311. Here, though deeply grieved by the 
death of his wife, he aliened no delay in (he ncecuary 
preparations for continuing his journey to Rome by the 
Pisan route. And, being informed of this, the Floren- 
tines redoubled their efforts They strengthened the 
garrison of San Miniato al Tedcsco, recalled from Bologna 
IDe la Rat and hts troops, despatched reinforcements 
to Lucca, Sarzana, Pietrasanta, and the fortresses in Lunl- 
giana, and the isestem Valdarno.* But remarkable as it 
may seem, they never neglected the interests of thar 
trade, even at i^a critical time. In faa, they chose this 
moment to address the King of France, explaining the 
senous difficulties m which Henry’s descent had involved 
them, and lamenting that the present war should have led 
His Ivlajesty to take measures hurtful to the interests of 
their merclunts, upon whom the prosperity of Florence 
so largely depended, “raw Ctviias noitra ex jrtditM 
Horenltnti ex mattrt parte eenstttat You have alwap 
hitherto protected them,” thw said m conclusion, “and 
our chief hopes are placed, after God, in your Majesty, 
especially now that Henry threatens to go to Pisa and 
march against us, qut frmavmut ft parati sumut neslratn 
quam a vohs et a veitrts recognovmus, dtftndere Ither- 
tatem." They likewise besought the king to order 
matters in such wise, that thetr trade with France might 
be pursued without interruption, even during the war.- 

Mcanwhile the emperor had despatched another 
embassy to Florence, composed of Bishop Niccolo of 

• Vimai, IX. 3 r, 29- 

* quod ipsi Floreabiu possiat uti, pro eorum faaendis Dtgotiis 
etmercatiombuSiiegnovestro, bob obsUnbbos noviUUbus aDtedictiS.' 
Thu letter is dated 1311, and Ibrnigh the month is not indicated, it 
alludes to Henris amral m Genoa as a recent erent Tide Desjardins, 
“Mcgociations diplomabques de b France asec la Toscane,* voLi. 
p i2.andfol. 
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Botnnt6, aiid Pandolfo Sayelli; but when these envoys 
finally reached lAstra, after encountering many mishaps 
by the way, they were not only robbed, but placed m 
mortal danger. The bells rang the darm at their 
approach, armed men poured into their lodging, and 
the Podesta and Captain of Florence arrived barely in 
time to save their lives. Accordingly, by the advice of 
those functionaries, the strangers quitted the town in the 
utmost haste.* Thereupon (aoth ofNovembcr, 1311) the 
emperor <utcd the Florentines to appear before him in 
Genoa to tender apology and submission Then, finding 
that — as was to be expected — they disregarded his 
summons, he placed their city under the ban of the 
Empire,* Even this was received with the same indiffer- 
ence as the interdicts of the Pope But recalling their 
merchants from Genoa, they hastened their preparadona 
for war. 

The magnates now gave another proof of their irre- 
pressible turbulence Precisely at this moment, and 
heedless of the grave danger menanng the Republic, they 
plunged the city in disorder with their private feuds. On 
the iith of January, 1312, Paizmo dc’ Pazzi, one of-the 
leading men, and much beloved by the people, was sec 
upon and killed, as he rode to the chase, by Faffiera dei 
Cavalcanti, toavengethe loss of Masinode’ Cavalcanti and 
Betto Brunelleschi, whose murder was attributed to Pazzi. 
The vicum’s body was earned to the Priors’ Palace, and 
the indignant people nsing to arms, marched under their 
own banner to the Cavalcanti houses, and burnt them to 
the ground As the speediest way of checking these 
tumults, the Stgnory exiled the Cavalcanti at once, con- 

* TheB>»bopof Botnnt^ gives an accowl of hisstrao^e and perilous 
joumty m ius Viork, “DeHennaVU iinperatonsitmcrcitatico ’ Ttu 
jsto be foundin Muraton, R. t .andhasbeea recently republished by 
DoiUorHcjcVllruisbrQcb, i8^ 

* Viliam, ix. 36-29 < buQgo, p 632, 
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ferrcd knighthood on four of the Pazzi and 

presented them with certain lands and property in the 
gift of the Commune,* Thus, even at this juncture, 
order was soon re-established. 

IX. 

During this time Henry was preparing to go to Rome. 
In the Imperial camp minstrels were chanting the piteous 
tale of Conradm’s death, and the popular muse of the 
GhibeUincs continued to shower laudatory greetings on 
the just judge, the celestial pcaccmAcr Men of letters, 
poets, jurisconsults, and philosophers persisted in regard- 
ing Henry as the new redeemer who was to restore the 
Imperial crown to Rome, give Italy freedom and peace. 
Cmo da Piscoia cned, "Nunc dimiitls servum tuum, 
Domine, qma viderunt ocult mei salutare tuum.* But 
Dante Aiighien was the most exultant of all, for at this 
moment he was virtually the chief representative of the 
Imperial party in Italy. On Henry’s first approach to 
the Alps he had addressed an epistle to the pnnees and 
governments of Italy, exclaiming, " Hosanna to thee, 
suffering Italy, now wilt thou be envied of all, for 
‘Sponsus tuus el mundi solabum ct glona plebis tus, 
clemcnUssimus Henricus, Divus et Augustus ct Csesar, ad 
nuptias properat.’ Let the oppressed rejoice, for their 
redemption draweth near Let all who have endured 
injuries like unto mine forgive and grant pardon, for now 
the Shepherd that coraeth from God will lead us all back 
to the told ”* 

• VilUai, IX. 33 Tbe fact erf making the Pazz) laights by way of com* 

pensaUon,senesto proiBthattbetitleof caralxKW-as already losing U* 
former significance For, at the close tA the thirteenth ceniufy, when 
used as as gn of nobility, possession of th» bile helped to cxcloaeamau 
from the Government. * Perrens, sot in. p 145. 

* This letter was written abootthecod of izio and beemmosof 1311. 

ItisNo V oftheFraticclbeditoa. u e .» 
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Afterwards, however, when Henry was about to march 
on Cremona, and the Florentines had already declared 
openly against him, Alighieri’s joy turned to wrath, and 
from the source of the Arno in the Casentino hills, he 
wrote another epistle, dated 31st of March, ijir, and 
addressed, SceUititiimM Flcrtnltnts. Know ye not, 
God hath ordained that the human race be under the rule 
of one emperor, for the defence of justice, peace, and 
civilisation, inasmuch as Italy was always a prey to civil 
war whenever the Empire lapsed ? Do ye dare, ye alone, 
to cast off the yoke of freedom and seek for new Lngdoms, 
even as though alta ut Jittrevuna civtias, aha stt romana t 
Most foolish and insensate men, yc shall succumb perforce 
to the ImpenaJ eagle. Know ye not that true Uherty 
consistcth in voluntary obedience to Divme and human 
laws? Yet while presuming to claim liberty, yc con- 
spire against all laws!"* 

Then, when instead of marching forivard, Henry tarried 
in Lombardy, to attack the cities stirred to revolt against 
him by Florence, Dante’s indignation rose to us highest 
pitch, and on the i6th of April of the same year he 
addressed another epistle to the emperor, saying, “ Men 
declare that thou dost waver m thy purpose, and wouldst 
turn back from it, disheartened. >Art not, then, the 
man expected by us all ? When my hands Couched thy 
feet, I exultantly cried, 'Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qm' 
abstuUt peccata mundi ’ Why tamest thou ^ If thine 
own glory move thee not, let thy son's, at least, stir thee 

“ Ascaniuoi surgenteu. ct spes hsredis Tuii 
Rcspicc, cm regnun Italtx, romaaaque tellos 
Debetur. . (^n n 17a ) 

What may it profit thee to subdue Cremona ? Brescia, 
Bergamo, Pavia, and other cities will continue to revolt 

• £y».tQU M of the FraticeU) editioQ 
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until thou hast cx^rpated the root of the evil. Art 
ignorant nujhap where the rank fox lurketh in hiding? 
The beast dxinketh from the Arno, polluting the waters 
with its jaws. Knowest thou not that Florence is its 
name ? Florence is the viper that stings its mother’s 
breast, the black sheep that corrupts the whole flock, the 
Myrrha guilty of incest with her father. In fact it is 
Florence who rends the bosom of the mother -Rome, 
that created her in the likeness of herself, and violates the 
commands of the Father of the Faithful, who is agreed with 
thee. And Florence, while contemning her own soveregn, 
sides with an alien monarch and others* rights. Delay 
no more, but haste to slay the new Gohath wnth the sling 
of thy wisdom and the stone of thy might,” * 

This ssmi-scholastic, semi-Bibbco-dassicaJ, and often 
inflated language, admirably represents the ideas of the 
period, and proves the exatM state of Dante’s mind. He 
was undoubtedly the flrst to put clearly into words the 
new Ghibclline theory that had been gradually developing 
and maturing in his mind ever since he had indignantly 
parted from his fcUow-exilcs. and turned to solitary 
study Although, as we have already remarked, this new 
concepdoc — more amply developed in Dante’s “Mon- 
orchia” — ^was certainly theoretical and literary rather 
than practical, it was deeply rooted nevertheless in the 
thought of the period, and the work devoted to its dis- 
closure already shows, by unmistakable signs, that the 
spirit of the age was about tt> be transformed- la re2iLng 
the “Monarchia” we are often plunged back in the 
Middle Ages, but the pale gleaming of a new dawn often 
shimmers before our eyes, “"nie Empire represents the 
law upon which human soacty is firmly based ; it is 
deriv^ accordingly from God, the source of the Imperial, 
as' of the Papal power.” In this we may already 
■ EpisUevu. 
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discern the conception of an independent secular society 
emandpated from the Church, and thus the idea of a State 
founded upon iarr — an ideainspired by anddnt Rome, and 
suggested by new practical needs — is first put into words 
at the close of the Middle Ages which had denied its 
possibility. But even Dante failed to see that the new 
State must be inmnsicaJJy national, neither could he 
perceive that the universal Empire he invoked, and now 
represented by Henry VII , was prcnscly what made it 
impossible for that State to be formed Thus the novel 
ana almost prophetic portion of his book is neutralised 
by its tbcorcticand scholastic elements The independent 
secular State, foreseen by his lofty intellect, was indeed 
bound to triumph; but its victory implied the destruction 
of the medixval Empire of whi^ his book was intended 
to be the apotheosis On the contrary, the " Monarchia “ 
became its epitaph, as some one has justly remarked. 
Nevertheless, some v^uely distant conception of the 
State, and even of the national State, occasionally flashes 
forth in Dante’s book, though still battling with the mists 
of revived classic lore The Empire is not, in fact, to be 
separated from the Eternal Citv that gave it birth, and of 
which it is the heir Rome, the natural and permanent 
seat of empire, as to be restored to her ancient grandeur 
by the coming of the emperor Also, were not Rome 
and Italy one and the same thing ^ Henry Vil. was the 
representative, not only of law but of peace, freedom, and 
civilisation, therefore by him Italy’s woes would be 
brought to an end, and Italy’s freedom guaranteed Was 
not Henry the master of the world ^ Hence he could 
desire nothing more, and could not fail to be the just lord 
and father of all, respecting every legally acquired right 
and jurisdiction. But Jt was precisely the emperor’s 
yearning to be lord of all men and all things that was 
so opposed to the national spint that was alrcwy begin- 
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ning to stir many mmds» and that — if almost unawares 
— Alighieri was so earnestly lauding, while practially 
denying it by imploring the resurrection of the Empire. 

This coniradictjon gave a truly tragic hue to Dante’s 
mental state at the time. He was profoundly sincere, 
profoundly persuaded of the truth of his ideas. In- 
flamed with holy wrath against all supporters of the 
Pope and the ^^gcvins, mindful of the deeds he had 
seen committed m Florence by Boniface VIII. and Charles 
of Valois, he had a premonition, amounting almost to 
second sight, of the numerous calamities to be wrought 
upon all Italy by the obstinacy of his opponents. But he 
failed to see that hts own political theory would haiC' 
thrust Italy back into the feudal Middle Ages, neutralising 
the work of the communesand the result of the prolonged 
struggles, in which he himself had been recently in- 
volved The conflicting emotions stimng within him 
found vent m the “ Dmne Comedy ” depicting two 
ddferenC and often contrasting isorlds, and wherein the 
past IS touched and transformed by a new spirit, made 
the source of a new future, new art, new literature and 
new dvilisation In this great poem the reality of human 
passion and human life breaks through the mystic clouds 
of the Middle Ages, and Anally disperses them for ever. 
Therefore philosophers and historians may find in the poem 
all the constituents of an age in which one form of society 
was dying out, and another springing, almost visibly, to 
life. But although the conflict of thought in Dante’s 
mind might produce immortal verse, it could not possibly 
create any effiaent political system 

On the latter point the advantage lay with the Floren- 
tines, inasmuch as they always clung to actualities and the 
needs of the moment. They wdghed and counted their 
bales of silks and woollens, and calculated the probable 
damage to their import and export trade from the triumpi\ 
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of the Empire in Itily, They saw that it would inevitably 
rutn their commerce ; and by assunng victory to their 
foes , : r., to the magnates, Pisans, and many petty Italian 
tyrants, would overthrow their own freedom and the 
Government of the guilds. Was not this belief justified 
by the fate of Milan, Cremona, and Brescia^ This was 
why the Florentines called the Guelph cities to their side, 
and m the name of Italy, freedom, and their common 
independence, united them all in a defensive alliance 
against the foreign foe. Nevertheless they bad also 
leagued uith King Robert and espoused the cause of 
France and the Pope, whose triumph was destined to 
prove fatal to Italian liberty and independence As we 
nave previously shown, the nation could only be built up 
on the ruins and by the destruction of both parties. The 
long and difiicult course of historic evolution requisite to 
prepare the way for a distant future was then unknown 
to wl. The Florentines only thought of securing present 
safety, and in this they were well advised and fortunate. 


X. 

Meanwhile that “crowned victim of his own fate,” as 
Del Lungo calls Henry Vil., continued his advance with 
untroubled self-confidence The royal peacemaker felt 
no remorse at having drenched Italian aties in blood and 
disseminated discord Not even the Joss of wife and 
brother, the slaughter of his best soldiers, the desertion of 
numerous adherents, nor the scathing contempt of his 
foes availed to shake his self-assurancp and certainty of 
success. Calm and composed as ever, he entered Pisa on 
the 6th of March, 13x2, was welcomed with great pomp, 
and remained amid this truly friendly population until 
the 23rd of April. While at Lausanne he had already 
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by their bishop, swor^ in hand, together with aJl his 
dergy. Two days Uter ' the troops sent to take the field 
against the emperor nude their tray back to Florence 
across country , rda/breements arrived from Lucca, 
Sienna, Pistoja, Bologna, Romagna, and In short from 
allthcnties of the Lca^e. Thus, Vjllani' tells us, an 
army was collected of 4,000 horse and innumerable 
infantry. The emperor tuving only a force of 800 
German knights, i.ooo Italian horse, and a coniaderable 
body of foot, was merely able to rat’age the land Fwtu- 
natdy for him, the year* s harvest had been so abundant 
that there was no difficulty m provisioning his troops. 
Even now, in spite of their great numcncal superiority, 
the Florcntmes still shrank from attempting a pitched 
battle ; but inside the town they felt so completely secure 
that they only dosed the gates facing the emperor^s camp, 
leaving the others open to traffic as in times of peace. 
This sacs of dungs lasted to the month of November, 
but then Henry’s patience bang altogether exhausted, 
he raistd the siege and set out ux Poggibonsi and Pisa. 
The Florendnes started in pursuit, and attacked him 
sevcnl times on the road, with varying results; The 
emperor tamed at Poggibonsi to the 6th of March, 1313.. 
without provirions, or funds, and his anny was so reduced 
that his cavalry had dwindled to i,oQo horse. Never- 
thdess he conunued his march, and although, according to 
V'Ulani, his assailants were four to one, he contrived to 
f^ht his way to Ksa, and amved there on the 9th of 
March. 

At this bme, although his health was ruined by mental 
worry and bodily hardship, his purse emptied, and his 
army melted away, the emperor was stdl calm and hopciiiL 
In Fisa be made many attempts to pursue the war by 
legal devices . depriving the Florentines of thrir judicial 
rights, dismissing thdr ju(^s and notaries, impoang 
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heavy fines, and condemning many of their citizens to 
confiscation and puntshnicnc. And regardless of the fact 
that these sentences had no effect, he continued to launch 
them as before. He prohibited the Florentines from 
coming money, while permitting Ublzzo Spmola of Genoa 
and the Marquis of Monferrato to fabricate within their 
own territories false florins marked with the Florentine 
stamp Naturally an act so damaging to the public credit 
provoked severe blame * He condemned King Robert as 
a traitor to the Empire, and made alliance ivith Fredenc 
of Sicily and the Genoese He also determined to march 
against Naples, although the Pope had threatened excom- 
munication on any one attacking that kingdom, which 
was considered a fief of the Church Burning with zeal 
for this new enterpnse, he demanded money and men 
from Lombardy and Germany. He was thus enabled to 
collect 2, coo foreign and 1,500 Italian horse, besides an 
army of foot soldiers Seventy galleys were equipped by 
the Genoese ; fifty by King Frederic. The Pisans, who 
had already sacrificed everything to his cause, managed 
to furnish twenty galleys He also obtained a certain 
amount of money, and set off on the 8th of August, 
some reasonable hope of success. But his 
sudden death at Buoncotivento, on the 24th of May, 
brought everything to an end. 

On the 27lh of the same month the Florentines 
exultantly announced to their allies that “ Jesus Christ 
had procured the death of that most haughty tyrant, 
Henry, entitled King of the Romans and Emperor, by 
the rebel persecutors of Holy Church, to wit, your 
Ghibelhnes and our foes.”* Dunng Henry’s life they 
had conferred the lordship of Florence on Robert for 
five years, and now stretched the term to three more, on 
the well-understood condition that their free, Guelph, 

' ViWani, u. ^9 • Boauni, r/ «/ , u , cccJxv. 
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by thnr V*shop, swcrd in hand, together tvith all hU 
clcigy. Two daj's later' the troops sent to take the field 
against the emperor made thdr way back to Florence 
ardss CQontry ; rdnforcements arrived from Lucca, 
Sseima, Pistoia, Bologna, Rocugna, and in short from 
all the cities of the League. Thus, Viliam 'tells us, an 
anny was collected of 4,000 horse and innumerable 
infantry. The emperor ha\*irg only a force of 800 
German knights, 1,000 Italian horse, and a consdcrable 
body of foot, was merely able to ravage the land. Fortu- 
natdy for him, the year’s harvest had been so abundant 
that there was no difficulty m provisioning his troops. 
Even now, in spite of thar great numerical superiority, 
the Florentines still shrank from attempting a pltcfaa 
batrie ; but mstde the town thev felt so completely securr 
that they only closed the gates taring the e m p erg s camp, 
leaving the others open to traffic as in times of peace. 
This state of things lasted to the month of November, 
but then Henry’s patience being altogether exhautfird. 
he raised the siege and set out /or Poggiboosi and Pisa. 
The Florentines started in pursuit, and attacked him 
several tunes on the road, with varying results. The 
emperor tarried at Po^bonsi to the 6th of March, 1313,. 
without provisions, or tunds, and his army was so t^uced 
that bis cavalry had dwindled to 1,000 horse. Never- 
thriess he contmued his march, and although, according to 
Villani, his assailants were four to one, Im contrived to 
fight 1^ way to Fisa, and arrived there on the cth of 
March. 

At this time, although fus health was ruined by mental 
worry and bcriilj haniship, his purse emptied, and his 
army melted away, die emperor was still calm and hopefuL 
la Fisa he made many attempts to pursue the war by 
legal devices : depriving the ^orendnes of thrir judicial 
rights, dissussicg thrir judges and notaries, imporing 
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and popular government aho^d be left Intact. All thej 
asked trom hira was a mihtary leader bearing the king’s 
dag, acting in his name, contributing a few sturdy men ai 
arms, and competent to take command of the cidzer 
army in order to protect the Republic from possible 
attacks on the part of I^sa or Genoa, and against 
Ghibelltne captains such as Uguccione della Fagguiola 
and others Pisa and Uguccione were their mos< 
dreaded foes The latter, indeed, had already hired one 
thousand of Henry’s soldiers, composing the first of those 
Free Companies destined to speedily become the real 
scourge of Italy * 

The Pope, now reduced to be the slave of France 
threw himself into the arms of King Robert, and named 
him Senator of Rome, thus causing the return thitbei 
of Angevin vicars. As the Fontiif hoped to be able tc 
assume the authority of the Empire during the inter* 
regflum, he annulled Henry’s decree against Robert, and 
appointed him Imperial Vicar in luly for a term 
extending to two months after the election of the next 
emperor 

Notwithstanding Robert’s augmented power and hi! 
lordship over their city, the Florcntmes were now vastlj 
improved in strength, both morally and materially, sinci 
they had foreseen miure events far more accurately thar 
others, had bun the chief authors of all that had occurred 
and were the fnends and allies of those who had triumphed 
With them. The people were substantially supreme , thi 
magnates were overthrown; and trade which had gone 
on uninterruptedly during the war, attained more vigorou! 
development now that peace was restored. But whai 
had become of the Guelph Federation, and of the name ol 
Italy invoked to call it into being ? All had vanished ir 
a flash, 'rhe very fact of the Florentines now feeling 
* (^SGRAiui, n. S9. 
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compelled to crave protection from a king, clearly proves 
that their vast prosperity, notwithstanding the Republic, 
had neither sumdent self-reliance nor strength to pre- 
serve its independence unaided. This state of things 
necessarily involved new complications and new dangers 
which could be m no case long averted. The Italian 
Commune was doomed to decay ; the modem State 
destined to be born ; but the moment of its birth lay 
beyond a period of oppression The same fate was 
already distantly impending over Florence 

After Henry VIL was dead, both the nature of the 
Empire and its relations mth Italy were changed So, 
too, the Pope’s alliance with France radically transformed 
the attitude of the Papal power towards the Italian com- 
munes, for it became increasinely hostile to their freedom 
and independence. The Midue Ages had come to an 
end, and an entirely new epoch was now opening m the 
history of Florence and of Italy in general. 
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